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No. 110, dated Lahore, 4th February 1886. 

from—J. Wilson, Esquire, Oflg. Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Punjab, 
To—The Offg. Junior Secretary to Uovernment, Punjab. 

■O 

I am directed to submit herewith, for the orders of Gov- 
Wace Utenant "C° lonel E ' eminent, the Final Report of the Revised 
— Regular Settlement of the Ludhi&na 

Submits Settieaeat District by Mr. Thomas Gordon Walker. 

lhis settlement was entirely conducted 
under the control of the Commissioner of Settlements and 
Agriculture, and it has therefore been judged unnecessary to 
ask for a review of it from the Commissioner of the Division. 

2. The nucleus of the district was formed in 1835 by the 
Formation of tb*diitrtot. escheat of about 80 Jfnd villages on the 

death of R&ja Sangat Singh without lineal heirs. With small 
exceptions the whole of the remaining district area consists 
either of the possessions of the Lahore Darbar on the left 
bank of the Sutlej which were anuexed at the commencement 
of the First Sikh War, or of the territories of minor Chiefs, 
openly or secretly hostile to the protecting power, which were 
confiscated after that war had been concluded. 

3. As at present constituted the district consists of aa 

charaotw* yhy9ical oblong block of country on the south 
c bank of the river Sutlej between the 

Jullundur District and Native States. In addition to this there 
are a few detached villages or groups of villages lying further 
to the south entirely surrounded by the dominions of various 
Cis-Sutlej Chiefs. On the other'hand, the contini ity of the 
main block of the district by the river is broken by the 
intrusion of isolated Native villages and by a deep indentation 
of Native territory in the region which lies north-east of 
Malaudh. Taken as a whole the district has no striking 
physical features. It consists of a strip of low ground along 
the edge of the river which passes across a sandy ridge or 
bank of no great height into the ordinary plain country 
beyond. The area of the whole tract is only 1,378 square 
miles, so that in point of size the district is one of the smallest 
m the Punjab. But the soil is fertile and closely cultivated 
with valuable crops, the population is dense, and the amjual 
laud revenue more than eleven lakhs of rupees. 
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4. The means of communication are unusually good. 
^. C .°w° r nlc>tiona an - d There are 125 miles of metalled road 

besides numerous good roads which are 
not metalled. The Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway crosses 
the district from south-east to north, and has several stations, 
including a very important one at Lndhifina city. A new line 
is also projected to join Ludliifina with Ferozepore and both 
with Karachi. The river Sutlej runs along the whole 
northern front of the district with thirteen ferries and a Rail¬ 
way bridge at Phillour. And the Sirhind Canal which passes 
through every tahsll is navigable for boats from Rupar to 
Ferozepore. The district is also well supplied with‘markets. 
Ludhi&na itself is the second commercial city of the Cis-Sutlej 
territory, and has a large and growing,trade in cotton, wool, 
cloth, grain and seeds. Minor country towns of good trade 
are Jagraon, Eaekot, Maehiwara and Khanna. There is in 
short no difficulty in disposing of all sorts of agricultural 
produce, and many of the peasantry are as keen in trade as in 
agriculture. 

5. The total population of the district as given by the 

fopoutioa. oenaua of 1881 is 618,835 souls. |fr. 

Walker calculates that the population properly called urban is 
not more than 60,000, leaving 558,835 bouIs directly or 
indirectly dependent upon agriculture. The cultivated area 
is 729,000 acres, and there are thus 1'3 acres cultivated per 
head of agricultural population. In particular parts of the 
district, however, such as the Ludhiana Pawddh and the 
Upper Dhaia of Samr&la, there is barely one acre of cultiva¬ 
tion per head. The holdings of the land-owners are larger 
than these figures might suggest. Mr. Walker calculates that 
every single Khewatdfir has on the average in his own cultiva¬ 
tion 6 acres in Samrdla and Ludhidna and 8 acres in Jagraon. 

By far the most important tribe in the district are the Jats, 
who number 222,665 souls, or about two-fifths of the whole 
rural population. Affaut one-tenth of them are Muhammadan 
and the rest Hindu or Sikh. As usual the Muhammadans 
are inferior to their brethren, although both classes are of an 
excellent type. Indeed the Hindu Jats of the southern part 
of the district or Jangal country are rightly described by the 
Settlement Officer as some of the finest peasantry in India. 
Skilled and laboiious agriculturists, they are alsb energetic 
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carriers, careful money-lenders, and experienced and wary 
traders. The minor agricultural tribes are the RAjputs, 
Gujara, Ardins and A wdns. The first two of these are not of 
much account, the third are excellent market-gardeners, the 
fourth are extravagant and quarrelsome, but strenuous agri¬ 
culturists and strict Muhammadans. 

6. The cultivated area is no less than 729,000 acres, 
Agriculture. or §3 per cent, of the entire area of the 

district. Fifteen per cent, is artificially irrigated from wells. 
The remainder is unirrigated at present, but a considerable 
acreage will probably be watered shortly from the Sirhind 
Canal. The total crop acreage is 780,084, so that about 51,000 
aores per annum are double-cropped. The whole of this 
doublsKjropped land, with the exception of about 8,000 acres, 
is irrigated from wells. Thus, speaking roughly, it may be 
said that two acreB of well land give rather more than three 
acres of crops in the year. The most common staples are wheat 
or wheat mixed with gram in the rabi, and maize, millets 
and pulses in the kharif; cotton occupies rather less than 
twenty thousand acres, and fodder crops are grown on nearly 
seventy thousand. The only other important crop is sugar- 
cane, which is grown on 13,207 acres, of which nearly three- 
quarters are in tin* Sami ala Tahsil and almost all the remain¬ 
der in Ludhiana. .Practically there is no sugar grown at 
present in Jagraon, although the Sirhind Canal will soon work 
a change in this respect. The most UBual system of hus¬ 
bandry is the two-year course common in most parts of the 
Punjab. But on the low laud of the Bet, along the sandy 
ridge which borders the upland, in tracts where sugar is 
grown, and perhaps elsewhere this course is variously modified 
to suit the local and other conditions of cultivation. Mr. 
Walker has given an excellent account of the agriculture of 
the whole district—concise and yet full of matter. 

7. It is unnecessary to notice the fiscal history of the 
tfaui hiitory. district before 1850 when the first regu¬ 

lar settlement was commenced. ThiB settlement was completed 
in i% 58 » and the assessment as finally sanctioned by the 
Commissioner (Mr. Barnes) amounted to Us. 9,58,781, which 
at the tim* of its introduction fell at the average rate of 
Be. per acre cultivated. This settlement was supposed 
to be moderate in Ludhidna and Samrdla, but rather severe in 
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Jagraon. It bas, however, worked exceedingly well through¬ 
out the district, most parts of which were in a very prosperous 
condition when the present revision of settlement commenced. 
The improvement in agricultural resources which took place 
during the 30 years from 1850 to 1880 may be summarily 
stated thus:— 

Increase in — 

Cultivated acreage ... ... ... 62,506 

Irrigated acreage ... ... ... 7,254 

Number of wells ... ... ... 1,097 

Population ... ... ... ... 91,113 

The increase in population is the difference between the census 
Tesults of 1855 and 1881. The numbers of the people have 
gfown steadily during the period of which we have a record, 
but the percentage of increase appears to be diminishing. 
Cultivation bas on the average increased bv about 2,000 acres 
per annum. The whole increase in considerable, being not 
far short for 100 square miles. But as the cultivated area is 
now 83 per cent, of the entire area of the district, the capacity 
for further expansion cannot be great. The increase in the 
number of wells is large. It n*ust be remembered that 
concurrently with this increase in resources taxation in the 
iiapc of cesses has increased by Rs. 9-13-4 per cent, on the 
revenue : and though the law assumes that these cesses are 
not contributed from the share of produce due to the State, 
yet as a. matter of fact this new demand for additional pay¬ 
ments does operate to diminish the power of the agriculturist 
to meet enhancements of the State’s revenue. 

8. The subject, of prices is separately discussed by Mr. 
week Walker in the Xllth Appendix to the 

present report. The rise in values, supported as it now is by 
Railway lines communicating both with Karachi and with 
Bombay, has been great, and is fully taken advantage of by 
the agriculturists. Recent experience, however, has shown 
that some of the arguments and assumptions stated by the 
Settlement Officer require modification, and that though the 
rise which has taken place in prices may justify an enhance¬ 
ment in assessment, yet the enhancement -would not be so 
great, as 50 or 65 per cent., which is the rise assumed by- 
Mr. Walker. 
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9. The produce estimate, which was baaed on the 
Total result of reassess- average prices of the 20 years ending 
ment. 1879 (which prices corresponded closely 

see paragraph 213 of with those assumed in the recent settle* 
report. inents of the Mooltan and Delhi Divi¬ 

sions) indicated an assessment of Rs. 12,31,359. The revenue 
rates adopted showed an assessment of Rs. 11,25,097, while 
the amount actually assessed was Rs. 11,12,644, or an increase 
of IS per cent, over tiie assessment actually in force in the 
last year of the regular settlement. This new assessment falls 
on cultivation at the rate of Re. 1-8-5 per acre, or about 
2 annas an acre (9 per cent.) more than the rate of the first 
regular settlement at the date of its introduction. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the incidence per acre cultivated of the regular 
settlement at its introduction and at its termination as com¬ 
pared with the new assessment. The results are given both 
for land revenue alone and for land revenue with ceBses :— 


Average 

incidence 
per culti¬ 
vated acre- 


f 

l 


In 1860 i 

i 

Of regular j 


settlement ( 

l 


1 In 1880 - 

1 i 


1 

1, 

' 

r 

1 

i 

1 Of wit ass¬ 

At intro- j 

essment. 

ductiOD, j 

n. 

1 

l 


Ry Land Revenue only 

Rs. A . P. 

\ 6 8 

By Land Revenue with vnsses ... 

I 8 0 

j By Land Kcvi-nue only ... 

1 4 1 

B. - Land Revenue with cesses ... 

1 

17 8 

By Lai$d Revenue ODly 

I 8 5 

By Laod Revenue with cesses ... 

1 13 O 


After allowing for mdhs, zailddrs, protective pattas and 
other minor deductions, the immediate gain from the new 
settlement is Rs. 1,18,187 per annum to Government and 
Bs. 25,391 to jdgir revenue. These amounts will be increased 
by about Rs. 6,000 and Rs. 600 respectively as protective 
leases fall in, 

10. Some brief remarks may conveniently be made on 
the results of the new assessment in each 
circle. 


fst ciielMw 
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In the Sami Ala Bet cultivation had increased since last 
p Par *« r »P h « 219 ‘ 0 225 - settlement by only 2 per cont. and there 
is almost no irrigation (2 per cent, of the cultivated area) ; but 
both statistics and enquiries showed that the previous assess¬ 
ment was much below the half net assets standard. On the 
other hand, there is much debt and the land is fast passing 
into the hands of money-lenders. The increase of assessment 
was chiefly based on the great rise on prices, which for the 
crops which occupy about three-fourths of the area was found 
to be about 50 per cent. The rates of the former and proseut 
settlements may be compared as follows : — 


Clats of toil. 


Irrigated 

Dofagli 


Ekfoili 


Revenue rale 
of last settlement 
per acre. 

Rs. A. P. 

no o 
no n 


s 

-{ 


6 

8 


I 


Revenue rate of 
pretent Be'ttement 
per acre. 

Ha. A. P. 

4 0 0 

2 10 0 


f 18 0 with redue- 

0 12 9 ) tionaofjand 

4 for land re¬ 
cently form¬ 
ed. 

The resulting assessment gives an increase of 12 per cent., and 
the average incidence of the new assessment is Rs. 2-5-0 per 
acre against the average incidence at last settlement of 
Rs. 2 2-0 per acre of cultivation. On the other side of the 
Sutlej the similar tract of laud forming the Bet circle of the 
Nawashahr Tahsil in the Julluudur District has bean recently 
assessed at the following rates per acre :— 


Irrigated 

• • ■ 

••• Xta. 

5-0 0 and 

Rs. 

8-12-0 

Dofagli 


••• if 

8-2-0 



Ekfasli 

• • • 

••• ii 

2-0-0 



Burdni 

• « • 

— v 

2-0-0 to 

Re. 

1-0-0 


and the average incidence of the new assessment is Bs. 2-3-0 
per cultivated acre. 


In the Eastern Bet of Tahsil Ludhidna the increase of 
„ . . „. D cultivation was 12 per cent, and of irri- 

P»r*graph« 246 to 353. __ f r ., 

gation 22 per cent., 5 per cent, oi the 
total cultivated area being irrigated, There was a great im- 
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provement in the character of the irrigation,- and the people 
were generally in good circumstances. The revenue rates 
adopted compare with those of the last settlement as fol¬ 
lows :— 


Revbkue Rate peb acbi 


Class op soil. 

Of last settlement. 

| Of this settlement. 


Us. A. P. 

fU. A. P 

Irrigated 

2 10 0 

3 12 0 

Dofoli ... ... ... 

^ 2 8 0 

2 8 0 

... ... ... ... 1 

l G 3 

1 7 0 


The resulting assessment (Rs. 41,519) gave an increase of 
20 per cent., and the average incidence of the new assessment 
is Re. 1-15-0 per acre of cultivation against Re. 1-11-0 the 
incidence of the previous settlement. These rates are lower 
than those sanctioned for the adjoining Samrdla Bet and for 
the Nawashahr Bet across the river (already stated above), 
but the difference is justified by the difference in the value of 
the produce and the greater increase of revenue taken in this 
circle, as well as by the lower rainfall in this circle as com¬ 
pared with the Samrfila Bet. 

In the Western Bet of Tahsf! Ludhiana the cultivated 
. area has owing chiefly to the action of 

Haragrni> J - lu 0 • the r j ver decreased by per cent., but 
under the diluvion rules the assessment has been correspon¬ 
dingly reduced. Irrigation has increased .by 26 per cent, and 
has improved in character by the substitution of masonry 
wells for unlined wells. The irrigated area is 9 per cent, of 
the total cultivated area. The Boil is inferior in quality to 
that of Che Eastern Bet; the rainfall also is probably less; 
and the rates adopted are considerably lower, though a small 
part of the tract is peculiarly advantaged by its proximity 
to the Ludhiana market. The villages are on the whole pros* 
perous, and some of them appear to have been under-assessed 
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at last settlement. The rates now adopted compare with those 
of last settlement as follows : — 


Class or soil. 


Irrigated 

Dofasli 

Ekfaali 


Revenue Rate per acre 


Of Inst settle¬ 
ment. 

Of this settle¬ 
ment. 

Ra. A. 

P. 

R 3 . a. p. 

2 5 

7 

3 12 0 

2 15 

5 

1 10 0 

4 

y* 

o 

1 4 O 


The resulting assessment (Ra. 35,535) gave an increase of 23 
per oent., and the average incidence is Re. 1-6-0 per culti¬ 
vated acre against the incidence of Re. 1-5-0 of last settlement. 
In the Phillour Tahsfl of the Jullundur District across the 
river the rates sanctioned at the recent settlement are us fol¬ 


lows 


Irrgated 

Dofasli 

Ekfasli 


Its. 4-8-0 its. 3-0-0 
2-4-0 

,, 1-6-0 to Re. 1-2-0 


and the incidence of the resulting assessment is Rs. 2-4-0 per 
acre of cultivation. These rates are those of the phillour 
Tahsil at large, the soil and agricultural advantages of which 
are much superior to those of this Bet tract. 

The Bet of 


Pu*gr*plu 288 to 29S, 


the Jagraon Tahsil is a small and unimport¬ 
ant circle. Against an increase of 6 per 
cent, in cultivation and of 47 per cent, 
in irrigation (only 4 per cent, of the cultivated area is irriga¬ 
ted), an increase of 5 percent, has been taken, the new assess¬ 
ment being Rs. 1T,364. The average incidence per cultivated 
acre is Re. 1-2-0 against the incidence of Re. 1-3-0 at last 
settlement. As the circumstances of this tract are exceptional 
no suitable comparison can be made between the rates here 
sanctioned and those of the adjoining Phillour Tahsil. 
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The Financial Commissioner would draw attention to 
the manner in which the average incidence of assessment 
falls as the distance from the Himalayas increases, i. e., as 
the rainfall decreases. Taking the several Bet circles in this 
order the average incidence is— 


Circle. 

Bet Samrala 
„ Ludhidtia, East 
„ „ West 

„ Jagraon 


Lait 

settlement. 
Rs. A. P. 
£20 
1 11 0 
15 0 
1 3 0 


Hew 

settlement. 
Rs. A. r. 
2 5 0 

1 15 0 

16 0 
12 0 


T1 lis result is in general agreement with the comparative ad¬ 
vantages of agriculture in each of these tracts. 


11 . 


lower Dhaia Circle. 


Xhe belt of sandy land which lies between the Sut¬ 
lej alluvial (Bet) and the great southern 
plain (Upper Dhaia) of the district has 
Paragraph* S26 to 23J. been assessed separately in the three 
tahslls under the name of Lower Dliaia. In the Samrala 
Tahsil the Lower Dhaia Circle consists partly of good alluvial 
lands and partly of poor sandy uplands classed together as 
belonging to the same villages. The cultivated area of the 
a\ hole circle is the same as at last settlement, except for the 
urea occupied by the Sirhind Canal. Irrigation has increased 
by 10 per cent, (the proportion of irrigation to cultivation 
being 7 per cent, for the Dhaia proper). The revenue rates 
adopted for the Bet portion of this circle were somewhat 
higher than those sanctioned for the adjoining Bet Circle, ae 
the alluvial laud was superior. To the Dhaia land proper 
the following rates were applied :— 


Soil. 

Chahi 
Rausli 
Bbur 

It is not easy to compare these rates with those of last settle¬ 
ment, as the previous assessment was much below the rates 
then framed, but the general result for this part of the tract 
is much the same as before. The new assessment for the 


Rates 
per acre. 
Rs. A. P. 
...3 0 0 
...100 
... 0 10 0 
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■whole circle (Rs. 28,154) gives an increase of 8 per cent, 
with an average incidence of Re. 1-2-0 against the former 
incidence of Re. 1 per cultivated acre. 


In the Lower Dbaia Circle of Tahsfl Ludhiana also 
some of the alluvial Bet lands have been 

Ml to Ml. jncla(led ^ belo „ gi „ g tQ vi |, having 

part of their area on the sandy high land or Dhaia proper. 
In the Bet portion of the circle cultivation had increased by 
12 per cent, and irrigation had more than doubled, the 
irrigated area being now 13 per cent, of the total cultiva¬ 
tion ; the character of the irrigation had also improved. 
In the Dhaia portion cultivation had only increased by 2 
percent, and irrigation had decreased by G per cent, and now 
comprise 7 per cent, of the total cultivated area. With the 
exception of a few thriftless village^ the tract is well ofij 
and while on the one hand the sandy Dhaia lands are poor, 
on the other the villages are favourably situated as regards 
markets for their produce. The rates adopted compare as 
follows with those of last settlement, but it must be remem¬ 
bered that the assessment of last settlement was 20 per cent, 
below rates : — 



Revenue Rate fkr 

ACRK. 

Class of soil. 

Of last 
settlement. 

Of this 
settlement. 

Bet Chihi ... 

4 

Rs. A. P. 
2 110 

Rs. A. P. 

3 12 0 

„ Dofasli 

2 2 6 

2 4 0 

,, Ekfasli 

14 6 

14 0 

Dbaia Chfihi Niai 

8 9 0 

3 S 0 

ff Kbalis ««• ••• 

2 7 0 

2 8 0 

„ Bausli ... 

12 0 

1 2 0 

„ Bhur ... ... ... .... 

0 14 0 

0 12 0 


'I he Settlement Officer was instructed to assess slightly above 
these rates, so as to give an increase of 10 per cent, on the 
former assessment, and the new assessment (Its. 80,100) 
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gave this increase. The incidence of the revenue is now about 
lie. 1-5-0 against the incidence of He. 1-4-0 at the previous 
settlement. 


Iu the Lower Dhaia Circle of Tahsil Jagraon cultivation 
Paragraphs »4 to 2 U 3 . bad ^creased by 8 per cent, and irriga- 
non by 38 per cent. 1 n other respect 
the circle was very similar to the Lower Dhaia of the Lud- 
bidna Tahsil, and the same rates were sanctioned in both 


circles except that the rate for Bet dofasli was made Re. 1-10-0 
in Jagraon as against Its. 2-4-0 in Ludhidna. Tho assess¬ 
ment of the previous settlement had been 15 per cent, below 
the rates, which were the same here as in Ludhidna. The 


new assessment (Its..67,012) gave an increase of 7 per cent, 
the average incidence being about Ite. 1 per acre, or much 
the same as at last settlement. A comparison of theBe cir¬ 
cles with the Dhaia Bet and Hetli Circles in the adjoining 
Nawashahr Tahsil of the Jullundnr District on the other side 
of the river has been suggested. Of the Bet lands of the two 
districts a comparison has already been made, so that the pre¬ 
sent remarks may be confined to the D.baia lands proper. 
The rates sanctioned at the recent settlements are as fol¬ 
lows :— 

Ludhidna District, 


Class of soil. 

Revenue Rate pee acre. 

Tafcstl 

SamiAla. 

Tahsil 

Ludhidna. 

Tahsil 

Jagraon. 


I j 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Niai Chihi . 

3 0 0 

3 8 0 

3 8 0 

EUlis Ch&hi . 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

2 8 0 

Rausli 

1 0 0 

1 2 0 

12 0 

Bhur ••• «m ••• 

0 10 0 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 

Increase o£ new assessment 

8 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

7 per cent. 
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Jullundur District, 


Class of son- 


irrigated dofasli • •• 

1 

Irrigated ekfasli . 

Unirrigated 1st class 
Do. 2nd class 

Do. 3rd class 

Increase* of now assessment ... 


Revenue Rate per acre. 


Nawashahr 
Dbaia Bet. 

Nawashahr 

Retli. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

4 12 0 

4 5 0 

3 4 0 

ja 

2 14 0 

1 12 0 

16 0 

1 4 0 

1 1 0 

l 0 0 

j 0 12 0 

1 

j 12 per ceDt. 

1 

| 15 per cent. 


The Jullundur rates are thus much higher'4han those of the 
LudhiAna District; the truth being that the comparison has 
no better foundation than the sandy nature of the soils in 
each circle. In all other respects the Jullundur circles are 
far superior, being naturally more fertile and haying a better 
and more copious rainfall. 


12. The remainder of the district may be described 
. generally as a tract of good loam, well 

.pan circus. cultivated and irrigated, and inhabited 

by a thrifty, industrious and prosperous population. The 
belt of land lying south of the sandy Lower Dhaia tract has 
been formed in each tahsfl into an Upper Dhaia Assessment 
, v „„„. Circle. In the Sainrdla Upper Dhaia 

there was an increase ot 7 per cent, in 
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cultivation and of 4 per cent, in irrigation, 42 per cent, of 
the total cultivated area being irrigated. The tract ha3 a 
good soil and a steady average rainfall of 27 inches ; it is 
highly irrigated, and cultivated for the most part by thrifty 
agriculturists, who are unusually free of debt, and has greatly 
benefited from the rise of prices and from improved markets 
following on the completion of railway communications with 
Southern India. The rates sanctioned compare as follows 
with those of the former settlement, but it must be remem¬ 
bered that the assessment actually imposed at that settlement 
was 10 per cent, below that given by the rates :— 





Revenue Rate reft acre 

Soil. 



Of lait 
settlement. 

Of this 
settlement. 

Chfchi Niai ••• r»* 

• • • 

• • # 

Rs. A. P. 

6 12 3 

Rs. A. P. 

4 12 0 
• 

Clialii Kb&lis ... ... 

... 

• a • 

2 8 10 

8 8 0 

Rausli ... 

... 

... 

1 1 

! 1 6 S 

1 

[16 0 

1 

Bhnr . 

• « • 


1 

I 

j 0 14 6 

J 0 14 0 


These rates would have given an increase of 24 per 
cent., which was considered rather high, and the Settlement 
Officer was instructed not to Jet his actual assessments go 
above a 20 per cent, increase. The assessment actually 
imposed (Rs. 2,4G,293) gives an increase of 19 per cent, 
with an average incidence of Rs. 2-5-0 per cultivated acre, 
the incidence of the previous assessment having been Rs. 2-1-0 

Paragraphs 265 to 281, f , * W « made ’ the 

.Ludhiana labsil the three circles, Upper 
Dhaia, Paw&dh and Tih&ra, are all very similar in character to 
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the Upper Dhaia Circle of Samrdla, and may be discussed 
together. The increase of cultivation in these three circles 
has been 6, 16 and 8 per cent, respectively. The proportion 
of irrigation to total cultivation is respectively P.2, 29 and 
15 per cent. As compared with the previous settlement, 
there is no increase of irrigation in the Upper Dhaia and 
Tihdra Circles, but the character of the irrigation has much 
improved, and in the Pawadh Circle irrigation has increased 
by 21 $er cent. All three circles are in a prosperous con¬ 
dition, and the thrifty cultivators have reaped the full 
advantage of the rise in prices'. The rates sanctioned at 
the present settlement are as follows :— 


Boil. 

Revbnc* Rate p*r 

ACRl. 


Paw&db. 

Tihdra. 


Its. A. P. | 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Chuhi Niat ... J 

t 8 0 j 

4 2 0 

4 0 0 

Cbiibi tvhalis 


3 0 0 

2 12 0 

Kausli ... ... 

16 0 

14 0 

14 0 

Bhur •«« 

OHO 

0 13 0 | 

0 12 0 


The difference of rates is mainly caused by the increasing 
depth of the wells and the decreasing rainfall away from the 
rivers. Generally speaking they correspond in this respect 
with those of last settlement and are pitched somewhat lower, 
but the assessments actually imposed at last settlement were 
considerably lower than jthose which would have been given 
by the rates. The assessments now made give an increase 
of IT percent, in the Upper Dhaia (Rs, 1,70,031).), of 22 per 
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cent, in the Paw&dh (Rs. 54,360), and of 20 per cent, in the 
Tihdra (Rs. 95,996), and the average incidence per acre com¬ 
pares as follows with that of last settlement:— 




Of last settlement 
Of present settlement... 



Ba. A. P. 
1 6 0 
18 0 


The Upper Dhaia of Tahsit Jagraon is similar to those of 

Paraeranhs 299 to 303 th . 0 ° ther 18118118 1D th ® chara <5 ter of the 

8 p soil and of the population, but inferior 

to them in having a decidedly lower rainfall, and consequently 
the rates adopted are lower. They compare as follows with 
those of the previous settlement, but here again the actual 
assessment of last settlement was much below that given by 
the sanctioned rates :— 
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The increase of cultivation was 12 per cent, and of irrigation 
13 per cent., 8 per cent, of the cultivated area being now 
irrigated by wells. The new assessment (Rs 2,01,415) gave 
an increase of 20 per cent., and the average incidence is 
Re. 1-5-0 per acre against the former incidence of Re. 1-3-0. 

A comparison may be made between these upland tracts 
of the Ludhi&na District and the corresponding upland parts 
of the Nawashahr, Pliillour and Nakodar Tahsfls of the 
Jullundur District to the north which have been recently set¬ 
tled. In those tahsils the soil is on the whole better and 
moister, the rainfall more abundant, and the spring level nearer 
the surface than in the corresponding tract of Ludhi&na, and 
the revenue rates adapted are correspondingly higher, as will 
be seen from the following statement 


REvBNn* Rate peb ache. 


Soil. 

.J 

Nawn^lmbr 

Dhak. 

rhillour. 

Nrkodar Mnizki. 


fil. A 

. P. 

Rs, A. P. 

, Ra. A. P. 

Irrigated dolasli 

6 ■ 

1 o 

4 8 0 

1 4 0 0 

irrigated ekfaali ... 

3 i 

i 0 

>00 

I 

TJnlrri gated 1st clan ... 

I 12 0 

18 0 

16 0 

Do. 2nd class ... 

18 0 

12 0 

[oho 

Do. Srd class 

12 1 

0 0 

0 12 0 

) 

Arorigc incidence ... ... 


5 0 

2 6 0 

2 1 0 

Increase ... 

£9 per oent. 

16 per cent. 

19 per cent. 
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The Jangal Circle of Tahsil Ludhidna consists chiefly of 
„ , detached portions of British territory 

aragrap s to surrounded by Native States, and the 

ites cannot well be compared with those of neighbouring dis- 
icts. There is almost no irrigation owing to the great depth 
i water. Cultivation has increased by 18 percent, and popu* 
tion by 41 per cent., and the condition of the people is ex* 
iptionally prosperous. . The improvement of communications 
id consequent rise of prices is even more marked here than 
. the rest of the district. The rates sanctioned compare as 
'Hows with those of last settlement: — 





| Uevusob Rate acre 

1 


Sou., 


Of laBt 
settlement. 

Of this 
settlement. 




Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

rigated 

... 

i. • ... 

i 

1 G 0 

,usli 

... 

• * . 


0 11 0 

itir 

... 


0 8 0 

1 

0 8 0 


it the assessment actually imposed at last settlement was 
uch below that given by the sanctioned rates. At this set- 
jruent also, while the above rates would have given on 
crease of 39 per cent., the actual enhancement was res. 
icted to 33 per cent., and the average incidence per culti- 
ited acre is now Re. 0-10-8 against the former incidence of 
e. 0-8-11. 

13. It is difficult in a brief review such as the present 
Qencrai remarks on the to do justice to the many circumstances 
lc89ment - which influenced the Settlement Officer 

fixing individual rates; but the Financial Commissioner 
usts that the above remarks will sufficiently show that the 
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assessment as a whole and in its principal details was made 
with due regard to the general policy of Government, and 
that it now deserves final approval. Great care has been 
taken to avoid any unnecessary disturbance of the rates and 
results of the previous settlement. In almost all instances 
tho rates are little changed, and the gross increases taken re¬ 
present a very moderate estimate of what is due to the com¬ 
bined results of increased cultivation and increased prices. 
Colonel Wace has recently marched through the district and 
saw nothing which leads him to think that the people after 
three years’experience of the new assessments are otherwise 
than well satisfied with their moderation. He also believes 
that the respective merits of the several villages have been 
appreciated in a manner which gavo much satisfaction to the 
persons concerned, and inside each village the distribution 
on holdings also has been very carefully adjusted in accordance 
with the circumstances and present wishes of the owners. 

14. The experience of the past forty years appears to 

o .. . . show that the district as a whole is 

fairly secure from drought severe enough 
to call at any time for measures of general relief. Even tho 
outlying villages of the Jangal tract, with their compara¬ 
tively small rainfall, are now practically secured by the pos¬ 
sibility of irrigation from the Sirliir.d Canal. The account 
giver in paragraph 123 of the report of the effects of pro¬ 
tracted drought upon the different parts of the district will 
he a usefyl guide to the District Officer in determining whe¬ 
ther in exceptional cases it is necessary to act upon the gene¬ 
ral instructions regarding suspension of revenue in bad sea¬ 
sons. 

15. The remaining matters connected, with the settle¬ 

ment may be very briefly disposed of. 

" Bl ‘ WT8 ‘ The new system of alluvion and diluvion 

enquiry now introduced is described on pages 268-9 of the 
present report. Practically the chak system has been main¬ 
tained, but provision has been made for alterations in the 
chak boundaries. Within the chak all culturable waste and 
new cultivation will be assessed at acreage rates fixed before¬ 
hand, which in'frhe case of cultivation begin low and grow to 
their maximum in four years. Lieutenant-Colonel Wace 
thinks it would have been better if the raising of the rates 
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hid been left to depend on the cultivation of the superior 
crops, a$ has been arranged for the opposite bank of the Sut¬ 
lej in Jullundur and Hoshidrpur. The Financial Commis¬ 
sioner also trusts that the Deputy Commissioner will pay 
constant attention to the remarks as to the Patw&ri agency 
at page 267 of the present report. Few things are more 
injurious to the proper revenue administration of a district 
than the formation of strong cliques and family circles among 
the Patw&ris and Kdnungos. Money-lending and trading 
Patwdris are equally objectionable and should be repressed 
with some vigour. 


16. The sanction of Government is now required for 
the new assessment and cesses and for 
Or erarequire • the new record of rights. The cesses 

are enumerated at page 258 of the present report and amount 
to its. 18-15-4 per cent, on the land revenue. Out of this 
its. 10-1 3-4 percent, is the local rate assessed under Act 
XX. of 18S3, and therefore requires no further order. The 
remaining amount of its. 8-2 0 percent, is for payment of the 
Lambardari and Patwdri services. The Financial Commis.- 
sioner considers that the Patwdri cess lias been assessed too 
low, the rate being only Rs. 3-2-0 per cent. The result is 
shown in the rates of the Patwdris’ pay (see page 266), which 
in no case exceed Rs. 12 per month, and average little more 
than Rs. 9. It is not probable that these low rates of pay 
can be maintained, and i am therefore to recommend that in 
sanctioning the settlement it be expressly-stipulated that the 
rale of the Patwari cess will be raised as may hereafter be 
found necessary. He will address Government on this subject 
very shortly. As to the term of settlement the new assess¬ 
ments were given out for thirty years, and the same period 
has been fixed in Jullundur and Hoshiarpur. There appears 
to be no necessity for any longer sanction. Mr. Walker in¬ 
deed recommends a sanction for fifty 
aragrap . years on the grounds that there is little 

room for expansion of cultivation, while the rise in prices has 
been discounted in the new assessment. The Financial Com- 


m ssioner is not in favour of sanctioning the assessment for 
aflonger period than thirty years. The condition of the allu¬ 
vial tracts of the Sutlej is liable to considerable change. 
And as regards both these tracts and the adjoining sandy up- 
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lands (described in the report ag Lower Dhaia) Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wace does not feel the same coufidpnce as to their 
future prosperity as can safely be entertained in regard to 
the rest of the district. Moreover, in the Jagraon Tahsll 
and in part of the Ludhi&na Talisil the conditions of agricul¬ 
ture will probably be materially phanged by the spread of 
irrigation from the Sirhind Canal. And, finally, we are not 
able to estimate with any certainty the course of trade and 
prices during the next few years. The connection of tho 
local trade with the seaports of India is an entirely new de¬ 
parture of quite recent (laic, the full results of which, mixed 
up as they are with the*eilver question, cannot at [.resent be 
fore9eeu. For all these reasons the Financial Commissioner 


prefers to adhere to the present system of thirty year leases, 
leaving it to tho administration of thirty years hence to 
decide whether on the facts then existing the leases can suit¬ 
ably be continued without revision. The new assessment 
runs in the case of the Samrfila Tahsll from kharlf 1881, 
and in the case of the rest of the district from kharff 1882. 

17. Work on the revised settlement was started on 
Settlement operations the 1st October 1878, hut t.ho full settle- 
»nd financial results. ment establishment did riot join until the 
end of that year. The settlement was practically complete 
by January 1SS3, and almost tlm whole of the establishment 
were transferred to l) mi.a!la l-elbio the following June. The 
work thus lasted about 4.1 years; but if deductions be made 


on account of the census and other matters;.the real time 
occupied was not much more than four years. This expedi¬ 
tion compares well with the results in most recent settlements. 
The net cost of the operations was Ks. 3,GO,76G, and the 
initial annual gain to the land revenue of Government was 
Its. 1,18,187. Thus tho whole expense of settlement will be 
recovered in about three years, so that the financial result is 
extremely profitably 

18. From first to last the settlement was conducted by 
Notice of officers. Mr - Walker, whose management of it 

appears to the Financial Commissioner 
t.. exhibit great industry and good judgment. II is assessment 
work is of exceptional merit, and the Patwari papers filed 
during the past three years are exceptionally good—a result 
which is of itself sufficient testimony to Mr. Walker’s success 
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in his record work. Mr. Walker has also furnished the pre¬ 
sent report, which is an excellent specimen of its class. Its 
length which is considerable, might have been curtailed by 
the abbreviation or omission of matter which has since been 
re-published as Volume V of the Customary Law Series, nad 
the assessment chapter (No. Vill) might have been consoli¬ 
dated with advantage. But as a whole the report seems to 
the Financial Commissioner to be unusually well adapted 
to fulfil its main purpose of furnishing a Revenue Manual for 
the district administration. It is particularly commendable 
for its accumulation of important or interesing facts, its con¬ 
ciseness of language, its absence of theorizing, and it exhibits 
a knowledge of the people greater than our officers usually 
possess, which could have been obtained only by very close 
and sympathetic observation. The village note-books also 
have been written up to date year by year since settlement 
operations concluded under arrangements which Mr, Walker 
initiated. Fop all these reasons, the Financial Commissioner 
commends Mr. Walker’s services to Government as worthy 
of very special commendation. Of the officers employed 
under him, Mr. Walker mentions Extra Assistant Settlement 
Officers Chiranjit Ldl and Ahmad Baknsh; also Superinten¬ 
dents Ishar Dds and Jodh Singh. Of these, Chiranjit Ldl 
and Ishar Dds have since died. To the other two, viz., Extra 
Assistant Commissioner Ahmad Bakhsh. and Tahsilddr Jodh 
Singh, the Financial Commissioner hopes that suitable ac¬ 
knowledgments of their services may be conveyed. 


Proceedings- of the ITon'ble the Licutor.’m-dovc-ruor of the Pirnjab in the Revenue and 
Agricultural Department (Revenue), No. 113, dated 25th April 1889. 

Read— 

The Final Report of the Revised Regular Settlement of the Ludhi&na 
District by Mr. T. Gordon Walker, snbmitted with letter No. 
110, dated 4th February 1886, from the Senior Secretary to 
the Financial Commissioner, Punjab." 

Remarks. —The Ludhidna District, including as it does 
an area of only 1,378 square miles, i4 the smallest but three of 
the 31 districts of the Punjab, but stands sixth in the amount 
of its total land revenue assessment. It consists in the main 
of a tract 24 miles deep lying for 60 miles along the south 
bank of the Sutlej. Patidla territory juts far into it at one 
place, and villages belonging to that State lie embedded 
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in it. On the other hand, there are groups of outlying British 
villages in the Native territories to the south. In the body 
of the district the rainfall averages from about 30 inches in 
the north-east to 20 inches in the south-west; in the outlying 
villages to the south it is less, for here, as in the Punjab 
generally, the amount of the rainfall diminishes from north 
to south and from east to west. Immediately to the south 
of the Sutlej is a lowlying alluvial tract of recently formed 
land known as the Bet, which is some five or six miles broad 
in the eastern half of the district. Its southern boundary is a 
ridge of high land under which flowed a century ago the Sut¬ 
lej and now flows a stream called the Budha Nulla. In the 
western half of the district the Sutlej gradually approaches 
this ridge, until finally the Bet disappears. South of this 
ridge stretches a plain, gently sloping from north-east to 
south west, and unbroken save by a few sand ridges. In the 
composition of the soil clay predominates to the east of the 
district and sand to the west. The district generally is 
healthy ; but in the Bet and along the Budha Nulla the popula¬ 
tion suffers terribly from fever. These are three tahsils,— 
Samrdla to the oast, Jagraoa to the west, and Ludhiana in 
the centre. 

2. With the exception of the Bet, the district is well 
suited to be the home of a healthy, hard-working agricul¬ 
tural population. One-third of, its inhabitants are Jats, and 
placed here under conditions eminently favourable to the de¬ 
velopment of their good qualities, the Hiudu Jats of Ludhi- 
&na, who own 62 per cent, of the area of the district, are the 
very ideal of peasant proprietors, hard-working, thrifty and, 
where the land does not demand the agriculturists’ unceasing 
labour, enterprising carriers and traders. The Jats’ one fault 
is quarrelsomeness, which has developed into litigiousness: 
they seem, however, from Mr. Walker’s remarks in paragraph 
105 to be able to work together where their interests are con¬ 
cerned in so doing. Muhammadan Rdjputs own 10 per cent, 
of the land, and ih their favour little can be said ; but it may 
be urged as some excuse for their failings that, as map No. 
Ill shows, their villages are chiefly in the unhealthy low- 
lying lands, where fever is continually weakening the race. 
The Gdjars and the Ardfns own respectively 7 and 3 per cent, 
of the district lands. The former, who live mainly in the 
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Bet, are poor cultivators, though better than the R&jpiits ; 
the latter are extremely hard-working, but somewhat dull. 
In religion the population is thus divided :— 

Hindu .. ... 44^ percent. 

Sikh ... ... 20i „ 

Muhammadan ... 34| „ 

Others ... ... 4 >t 

The Sikhs are to be found mainly in the west of (he district 
and in the outlying villages to the south. 

The density of the population is considerable, there being 
450 persons to the square mile of total area, and 543 persons 
(and in certain tracts 600, 630 and 660 persons) to the square 
mile of cultivated area. Nevertheless the state of the agri¬ 
cultural population generally is one of considerable comfort: 
their wants are few and are well supplied. The present state 
of comfort and prosperity is said to be entirely the growth 
of recent years. Markets and the means of communication, 
both by road, rail and canal, are good. River traffic has prac¬ 
tically ceased. 

3. After forming under Mughal rule a part of the Sir- 
hind Division, this district, was lator the scene of many of 
the struggles of the rising Sikh against the decaying 
Muhammadan power. Sirhiud fell in 1) 63 and for the rest of 
the 18th century the district in the main enjoyed peace and 
prosperity under the rule of various minor Chiefs. Early in 
the present century Mah&r&ja Ranjit Singh commenced a 
policy of interference with the Cis-Sutlej States, the necessity 
of preventing which first brought our troOps to Ludhidna in 
lfi09. In 1835, 80 villages became British territory owing 
to extinction of the direct line of the Jfnd Rdjas, and the 
struggle of the first Sikh War resulted in the formation of 
the present district by annexations from open and secret 
enemies and by an extension of more direct British authority 
over various minor Chiefs. In the Mutiny the rabble of 
Ludhidna city and Muhammadan Gujars of the Bet alone 
gave trouble -.'•the Jat9 were steadfastly loyal. In 1872 the 
district was the scene of an abortive Kuka outbreak. The 
number of Kfik&s now in the district is uncertain, as many 
of them think it wise to refrain from an open confession of 
their faith. 
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4. Mr. Walker’s description of the agriculture of the 
district has been accorded deserved praise by the Financial 
Commissioner. It will suffice here to note that wheat (16 
per cent.) and wheat mixed with gram (23 per cent.) make 
up the bulk of the total 56 per cent, of the yearly crops 
which are grown in the spring, vhile the chief items in the 
remaining 44 per cent, of the autumn harvest are maize (7 
per cent.), pulses (12 per cent."), fodder crops (14 per cent.). 
Sugarcane is an important crop, especially in the Samrala 
Tahsll, and, though occupying at settlement only 13,213 acres, 
represented a total annual crop value of some Rs. 12,00,000. 
The more valuable crops—sugarcane, maize, cotton and wheat 
—are most grown in the east of the district; to the west and 
in the outlying villages barley takes the place of wheat, and 
inferior crops, pulse^ and millets are more largely cultivated. 
The irrigated cultivation at the time of settlement was 15 
per cent, of the total cultivation. The irrigation was then 
entirely from wells, ordinarily worked with the rope and 
leather bucket. The Persian wheel is used in only one or two 
villages. Irrigation from the Sirhind Canal has commenced 
since the close of settlement operations ; it will be referred to 
hereafter. The average size of the owner’s holdings ; s esti¬ 
mated by Mr. Walker at u acres in Samrala and Ludhiana 
and 8 acres in Jagraon. Cultivation must apparently have 
nearly reached its limit, but the opening of the Sirhind Canal 
may enable population to still increase. 

5. The revenue management of the Sikh rulers aimed 
at taking from the cultivator the utmost that could be ex¬ 
acted. In the small tract' which came under British rule in' 
1835 a summary settlement was made in 1839, and in 1842 
this was succeeded by a 20 years’ settlement. In the rest of 
the district a summary settlement was in force from 1846 to 
1849, and in 1850 the first regular settlement was begun. 
By 1853 the new assessments had been announced. The 1842 
assessments were at the same time revised, reductions found 
necessary being given at once. The regular settlement was 
conducted by Mr. Davidson. His assessments were based 
on rates of rent”Estimated for each crop and each description 
of soil in a somewhat elaborate classification. For crops on 
which the rents had been taken in kind produce estimates 
were framed. These are stated by the present Settlement 
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Officer to have been much too low for the irrigated, though 
correct for the unirrigated, lands. Mr. Davidson’s figures 
showed a final assessment amounting to 58 per cent, of the 
estimated rental. .Some reductions were subsequently given 
by the Commissioner, Mr. Barnes, chiefly in the Jagraon Tuh- 
sil. The final result of the regular settlement was a reduction 
of 11 per cent, from the total of the previous assessment of 
the Government villages and of the jdgt'rd&rs’ estimates of 
their collections in the assigned villages. 

(!. Under this settlement the district, taker, ns a whole, 
has prospered exceedingly, and fortunately the character of 
the bull; of the agricultural population was such that the new 
wealth which they gained from the assessment of a fixed and 
moderate Government demand on the land and from the' 
great* rise in prices which occurred in the years 1860 to 1864 
was not to them, as to less thrifty tribes it has too often 
been, an occasion of temporary extravagance and permanent 
indebtedness The exceptions to this prosperity are mainly 
to be found, firstly, in the Samrdla Bet, where the sugarcane 
cultivation which, though yielding large profits, needs an ex¬ 
penditure of capital and somewhat delayed returns has 
brought the unthrifty Muhammadans into bondage to the 
money-lending classes; and, secondly, in those villages which 
lying along the old high batik of the river contain much 
sandy soil of a very inferior kind. 


7. The instructions for the re-assessment of the district 
were approved by the Government of 
India in January lb" 9 and -were the 
same as in the re-settlements of the 
Delhi and Mooltan Divisions. 


Letter from Uncler-Scere- 
tary to the Government of 
India, Department oE Re¬ 
venue, Agriculture and 
Commerce, to Secretary to 
Government, Punjab, 
No. 25, dated 14th January- 
1879. 


The estimated gain to Government 
from the proposed re-assessment was 
Rs. 1,30,000 per annum and to the j&girddrs Rs. 20,000. 
Mr. T. G. Walker was appointed to the charge of the settle¬ 
ment and wort was commenced at the end of 1878. Mr. 
Walker continued throughout in charge of the operations. 


8. It was found necessary to recast the assessment 
circles, as those of the last settlement were largely based on 
artificial pargana divisions. The low-lying lands along the 
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Sutlej now constitute the Bet Circles. In the Ludhiana 
Tahsil the Bet is again sub-divided into the Ivacha Bet, subject 
to annual inundation, and the Pakka Bet Circles, being res¬ 
pectively the eastern and western halves of the Bet. The 
poor sandy tract to the immediate south of the high hank forms 
in each tahsil the Lower Dhaia Circle. The Upper Dhaia 
Circles of Samrala atnj Jagraon Tahsils and the Upper 
Dhaia, Pawadh and Tihara Circles of the Ludhiana Tahsil 
include all the remainder of the district with the exception 
of the outlying villages, which form the Jangal Circle. 

The classification of soils was also simplified. In the Bet 
the recognized classes are— 

(i) irrigated from wells; 

(ii) do-fasli, land which regularly in its turn bears 

two orops ; 

(iii) ek-fasli, the outlying land, which seldom or never 

bears more than one crop. 

In the rest of the district the unirrigated land was divided 
into two classes, “Tlousli” cr loam, and “ Jihur ”or sand, 
and tite well lands wc:>: also divided into “ IsUi ” and 
“ Kiidlis.” The Niai well lands are those which, lving near 
the village site, receive most manure and most frequently 
bear two crops in the year. 

9. The district is pre-eminently one of small cultivating 
proprietors. Only 21 percent, of the land is cultivated by 
tenants, and of this 21 p6r cent, only one-third is held by 
tenants-at-will destitute of proprietary or occupancy rights in 
other lands. 

Competition cash rents are paid for only 5 per cent, 
of the cultivated area ; ordinary rents throughout the upland 
tracts are given by the Settlement Officer as from Rs. 9-8 to 
Rs. T4 per acre for irrigated land, Rs. 4-12 to Rs. 7 per acre 
for unirrio'ated land of ordinary quality, and as low as Its. 2-6 
per acre tor the poorer soils. But rents paid for such a small 
percentage of the land are indeed useful as a check upon an 
assessment, but are quite insufficient for its basis. This has 
to be found in districts circumstanced like Ludhidna in an 
estimate of the produce and of the value of the share taken by 
the owners when rents are paid in kind, and above all in a 
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review of the working of the expired settlement and of the 
increase during its currency of the resources of the district. 
Mr. Walker’s produce estimate was very carefully framed and 
was based on 969 experiments extending over 3,192 acres. 
The produce was as usual valued at the average prices of 20 
years, and the resulting estimate of that half share of the 
rental which constitutes the Government standard of assess¬ 
ment amounted to Rs. 12,31,359 for the whole district. 

10. The Settlement Officer’s reports on the revenue 
rates which he proposed io adopt were submitted for orders 
to Sir James Lyall in his then office of Financial Commis¬ 
sioner, and with a very few changes, chiefly in the direction 
of reducing the rates on well lands, the Settlement Officer’s 
proposals were accepted. The sanctioned rates which have 
been used in the assessment are per acre as follows :— 



Brt Circles. 

Irrigated. 

Da-fasli. 

Ek-fatli. 


Re. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Sanor&ta ... ... 

... 4 0 

0 

2 10 0 

18 0 

Ludhi&na—- 

Kucha Bet ... 

... 3 12 

0 

2 12 0 

1 12 0 

Pukka Bet I 

... 3 12 

0 

2 8 0 

1 7 0 

,, ,, II ... 

... 8 12 

0 

1 10 0 

1 4 o 

Jagraoa 


0 

2 0 0 

14 0 


Bkt Lands of Lower Ddaia Circles. 




In ij ited. 


El: fast'. 



Rs. A. P. 

Its. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Samr&la 

• • » 

. 4 8 0 

3 0 0 

1 12 0 

Ludhiana 


. 3 12 0 

2 4 0 

14 0 

Jagraon 

... 

. 3 12 0 

1 10 0 

1 4 Q 



Lowbk Dhaia. Lands. 





Chahi. 

Rovsli. 

Bhur. 


----, 



{ 

Niai. 

Kbalis. 







Rs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

P 

Samr&la ... 

... 8 0 0 

3 0 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

Ludhiana ... 

... 8 8 0 

2 8 0 

1 

2 

0 

0 12 

0 

Jugraon ... 

... 3 8 0 

2 8 0 

1 

2 

0 

0 12 

0 
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Upland Circles. 




Chahi. 

Routli. 

Bhur. 


r~ 

IN ini. Kliahs. 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Kb. A. P. 

Snmn'Ja ... ... 

4 

1:1 0 3 8 0 

1 

G 

0 

0 14 0 

Ltidliidna — 

Upper. Dhaia ... 

4 

8 0 3 4 0 

1 

6 

0 

OHO 

Pawadh 

4 

2 0 3 0 0 

1 

4 

0 

0 13 0 

Tiliara 

4 

0 0 2 12 0 

1 

4 

0 

0 12 0 

Jagraou ... 

3 

12 0 2 8 0 

1 

3 

0 

0 12 0 

TF«» lands. 

Rs. A. P. 

16 0 


Jangal Circle. 

Routli. 

Ri. A. P. 

0 11 0 



Bhur. 

ft*. A. P. 

0 8 0 


11. The application of these sanctioned rates would 
have yielded a total assessment of Rs. 11,25,697. The total 
of the village assessments actually announced was 
Us. 11,12,611. or, after deducting the nominal assessment 
on revenue-tree lands, its. 10,91,915, an men. •;-(* of IB per 
cent, on theprevious demand ui' Its. 9.2.'.677. ids incid.ueo 
on the cultivated acre is Re. 1-8-5; that of the last settle¬ 
ment at the time of its introduction was Re. l-G-8. 

This increase is supported by an increase since last 
settlement of 62,506 acres, or 8 per cent, in the cultivated 
area, of 7,254 acres in the area irrigated from weHa, of 
1,097 in the number of wells, and of 91,113 in tba total 
population between 1855 and 1881. . The chief reason which 
now justifies an increased assessment is to be found in 
the rise of prices. The former assessment was made on 
the basis of the prices immediately before 1850, which 
were much higher than those which prevailed in the follow¬ 
ing years up do 18G0, and wliieh supported the expired 
settlement during the first years of its currency. Rut even 
starting from the prices at which the former Settlement 
Officer valQed the produce when framing his assessments, 
the present Settlement Officer found that a rise of 25 to 
33 per cent, bad occurred, while when the comparison was 
made between the periods 1840—1859 and 1860 — 1879 the 
increase in prices was found to be from 50 to G5 per cent. 
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Tlie Financial Commissioner remarks in his review that 
recent experience has shown that some of the arguments 
and assumptions of the Settlement Officer require modifi¬ 
cation, and that though the rise which has taxen place in 
prices may justify an enhancement in assessment, yet thi9 
enhancement would not be so great as 50 or 65 per cent. 
The rise in prices reported by Mr. Kensington, the Settle¬ 
ment Officer of the adjoining tract of North Umballa, 
on a comparison of the 15 years 184-6 to I860 with the 
25 years 1S61 to 1885 was 59 to 66 per cent. Mr, "Walker, 
then, does not appear to have over-estimated the rise, but 
the gradual attainment by the people of a higher level of 
living, the*reduction of the standard of assessment from 
two-thirds to one-half the owner’s net assets, and the 
serious increase in qesses by nearly an additional 10 per 
cent, on the revenue, must necessarily be weighed against 
the rise in prices. 

It would seem, too, that the eastern part of the dis¬ 
trict has not benefited so largely from this- rise as the 
western. The wheat, sugar and maize which it produces 
have risen relatively less than the millets and the inferior 
grains which it imports and consumes, and vet the increase 
in assessment is 18 percent, in the Samr&lu Tahsil with an 
increase in cultivation of 5 per cent, against an increase of 
10 per cent, in Jagraon Tnt.sii with an increase in cultivation 
oi JO percent. These figures point to the present increase 
in assessment relatively to the increase in resources being 
greatest in Samrala, but it must be remembered on the 
other hand that Mr. Barnes, who was then Commissioner, 
and a very experienced Settlement Officer, held that the 
settlement now revised was lightest in its original incidence 
in Samrdla and heaviest in Jagraon. 

The distribution of the revenue was mainly left to the 
people "themselves ;—221 villages distributed it on shares, 
203 by a general rate on cultivation, 201 by rates on 
irrigated and unirrigated lands, and 292 by soil rates (three 
or more classes). The people rarely recognized in their distri¬ 
bution the difference between Niai and other well land, nor 
did they make as great a difference between the classes of 
soil as had been recognized in the sanctioned rates. 
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12. The cesses noted in the margin are also sanctioned 

by His Honor. The Financial 
Commissioner in his review 
asks that power should be re¬ 
served to order an enhancement 
of the rate of tho Patwdrfs’ 
cess, but a subsequent pro¬ 
posal to raise the rate to 
Its. 4-G-O per cent, was negativ¬ 
ed by Sir Charles Aitchison 

in 1886, and Sir James Lyall, concurring in that decision, 
sanctions the cesses as proposed without any reservation. He 
concurs in Colonel Wace’s remarks in paragraph 15 of his 
review on the care which the Deputy Commissioner should 
take to prevent cliques and money-lending among the Pat- 
warts and Kanungos. The Kamingo Agency has since 
Mr. Walker wrote his report been strengthened, and the 
second Ndib-Tahsfldur whom he considered necessary in the 
Ludhidna Tahsll was appointed in lS84. 

13. The incidence of the new assessment with cesses 
is Re. 1-13-0 per cultivated acre. The incidence of tho for¬ 
mer assessment and cesses in 1850 was Re. 1-8-9. The in- 
'crease taken is, Sir James Lyall thinks, fully as large as the 
requirements of a sound revenue policy demanded. On the 
other hand, the comparison with the assessments of neigh¬ 
bouring tracts given in the Financial Commissioner’s review, 
the prevailing cash rents and the half assets all show that 
the Government was entitled to the increase it has taken. 
Above all, the experience of the six years which have now 
passed since the introduction of the new assessments gives 
the Lieutenant-Governor full confidence that the new 
assessments are equitable and moderate, and he has no hes¬ 
itation in sanctioning them. The Commissioner of the Divi¬ 
sion (Colonel G. Young), in forwarding the Revenue Report 
of the district foj 1887-83, wrote : “The revenue demand is 
paid with, exceeding punctuality and ease and not a single 
rupee remained in balance.” Sir James Lyall fully concurs 
in Colonel Wace’s view that it would be unwise to give this 
sanction for a longer period than 30 years, and he therefore 
sanctions the assessments for 30 years with effect in the case 
of the Samrdla Tahsfl from the kharff of 1881 and in the rest 
of the district from the kharff of 1882. 


Ks. A. P. 

Old local rate ... 8 5 4 per cent. 
School ... 1 0 0 „ 

Koad ... 1 0 0 „ 

Post ... 0 8 0 

Lambardars ... 5 0 0 

Pat wan's ... 3 2 0 


Total ... 18 ’5 4 

* Now consolidated in the new local 
rate of Ks. 6-6-10 on annual value, or 
B*. 10-13-4 on the land revenue. 
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14. One result of the past history of the district is that 
no less than Its. 1,77,603 of the total land revenue assess¬ 
ment is assigned to jdgirddrs, -who pay commutation money 
for their former obligations of tribute or levies to tho 
amount of Its. 19,550 per annum. Half of the jiigfr income 
is enjoyed by the Malaudh family. The distribution of the 
jdgi'r villages is shown in map No. V. 

Besides the above, 8,708 acres arc held revenue free. 
Zaildars paid by a deduction of 1 per cent, from the land 
revenue were appointed at the present settlement, and indms 
to the extent of j per cent, on the assessment were grant¬ 
ed to selected headmen. After allowing for all deductions, 
the new Government revenue roll stood at Ra. 9,14,298, an 
increase of Rs. 1,18,187 on the previous demand, of Rs. 
7,96,111. As protective leases for new •wells expired, the 
Government demand will be further raised by Rs. 6,000. 
The gain to the jdglrddrs is Rs. 25,391, rising eventually as 
well leases fall in to Rs. 25,974. 

15. The work of the settlement was carried through 
with commendable promptitude. The establishment was 
engaged on settlement operations not much more than four 
years. The net cost to Government was Rs. 3,60,766, and as 
the initial annual gain to the land revenue was Rs. 1,18,187, 
Governmci.t recovered the whole expense of the settlement 
m little more than three years. 

16. The Sirhind Canal was not yet opened for irriga¬ 
tion when the re-settlement was completed. Water was first 
given to 930 acres in the kharff of 1883. 

The figures for subsequent years are as follows :— 


Area irrigated in acres in 


Tahsil. 

1834-85. 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

Ludhiana 

Jagraon ... 

121 

1,423 

1 

4,731 

13,056 

7,576 

9,449 

13,780 

16,153 

Total 

1,544 

17,787 

j 

17,085 

29,933 
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The distribution of the area for 1887-88 into rabi and kharff 
was— 




Rabi. 

. 

Ludhiana ... ... 

o 

00 

8,925 

Jagraon 

4,773 

11,380 

Total 

9,628 

20,805 


"Wheat is the great spring crop on the canal lands, and of 
the 9,G23 acre3 irrigated in the khan'f of 1887, the most valu¬ 
able crops were—• 



• Ludhiana. Jagraon. 1 Totaj. 


1 

1 1 

i 

Sugarcane 

1,422 

i 

53 

1,475 

Maize ... 

1,442 

2,631 

4,073 

Cotton ... 

898 

445 

1,838 


The opening of this canal has practically secured the dis¬ 
trict against famine, and it has been considered unnecessary 
to frame any proposals for famine organization, relief or pre¬ 
vention. As the lands watered from the canal were at settle¬ 
ment assessed in their ui.irrigated aspect, except such lands 
as were then watered from wells, it is of course within jhe 
competence of the Government tout any time levy an owners’ 
rate under Part V of the Canal Act. The policy followed, 
however, has been to levy occupiers’ rates on a fairly high 
scale and to defer the question of taking an owners’ rate un¬ 
til the effect on rents of the canal irrigation and the high oc¬ 
cupiers’ rates has been fully ascertained. 

17. The system which has been introduced at this 
settlement for the assessment of lands subject to the direct 
action of the river is sanctioned by the Lieutenant-Governor. 
It appears to havo hitherto worked satisfactorily and to be 
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well adapted to the local conditions. The question of the 
system to be followed was discussed fully in the orders on 
the Revenue Rate Report of the Ludhiana Tahsil, and the 
rules now sanctioned were those which met with the appro¬ 
val of Sir James Lyall, then Financial Commissioner. 

13. Formal sanction is also accorded to the record of 
rights, to the character of which the Financial Commissioner 
bears testimony. 

19. In conclusion, Sir James Lyall heartily endorses 
the praise accorded by the Financial Commissioner to Mr. 
Walker, who performed the duties entrusted to him most 
successfully. He secured for the Government the increase of 
revenue to which it was entitled without giving the revenue- 
payers reason to complain of harshness or unskilful distribu¬ 
tion of the demand; he has framed an excellent record of 
rights ; he has brought the settlement operations to an early 
termination, and has submitted a report which shows great 
knowledge of the district and its inhabitants and will be very 
useful in its future administration. Chapters VII, VIII and 
IX constitute the Settlement Report proper. The earlier 
chapters were written for ffie Provincial Gazetteer. The last 
chapter was intended for a volume of “Punjab Customary 
Law.” 

Sir James Lyall much regrets that Munshi Chiranjlt 
La), Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, and Munshi Ishar 
JJ4s, Superintendent, are no longer alive tet receive the ac¬ 
knowledgments of their work to which they would have been 
entitled. Munshi Ahmad Bakhsh, now an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, and Munshi Jodh Singh, now a retired Tah- 
silddr, are named by Mr. Walker as having given him valu¬ 
able assistance, and Sir James-Lyall has much pleasure in 
acknowledging their services. 

Order. —Ordered that the above Review be published 
and forwarded to the Financial Commissioner of the Punjab 
for information and guidance, and to Mr. T. Gordon Walker 
for information. 

Also that it be forwarded to the Government of India 
in the Department of Revenue and Agriculture for con¬ 
firmation of the sanction to the assessment referred to in 
paragraph 13. 
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No.-R., tUte.l Simla, 25th June 1800 

fir-5 

From—The Ilon'bJe W. t‘. Benett, c. a . Officiating Secretary to the Govt, of InJu, 
Iky. atul Agti!. Dept.. 

To—The Secretary to Government, Puu*-ib. 

I am directed to acknowledge your letter No. 114 of 
April 25th, 1889, with which you forward, far the sanction 
of the Government of India, a copy of the orders passed by 
H is Honor the Lieutenant-Governor on thm settlement of 
jhe Ludhiu.ua District. 

2. The assessments to which the sanction of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India is now required took effect over parts of 
the district in 1881, and in the remainder in the followim* 
year. They were not reported to your Government by the 
Financial Coyimissioner till February 1S86, and the orders 
of the Lieutenant-Governor are dated April 25th, 1839, or 
more than three years after the receipt of the report from 
the Financial Commissioner, and nearly eight after the 
last assessments had been declared and realized. To interfere 
after ao long an interval with arrangements which were 
announced under official authority, and have since remained 
undisturbed, would entail much hardship on the proprietors, 
and the delay, which could hardly have been unavoidable, 
puts it out of the power of the Government, of Injlia to take 
any other course than to sanction the proposals of the Punjab 
Government as they have been reported. 

3 . Itiaobserved,however, that the re venue rates on which 
the assessment was based were deduced almost exclusively from 
the estimated rate of produce per acre for each class of crop. 
Such estimates are always liable to error, and the difficulty 
of arriving at exact results in the' present case appears to 
have been increased by the large area of the plots taken for 
experimental cuttings, which must have precluded the Settle¬ 
ment Officer from exercising any effective personal super¬ 
vision over the various processes of cutting, threshing and 
dry ing, so as to make it certain that nothing was abstracted 
before -the final weighments were made. The average rates 
of produce thus deduced are considerably lower than might 
have been expected from the style of cultivation described 
in tho report. The average revenue rate for the acre of 
cultivation over the whole district is nearly 30 por cent, less 
than half the average rental paid by tenauts-at-will. The area 
in the occupation of that class of tenants was perhaps too 
email to be accepted ns furnishing a standard for the assess¬ 
ment of the whole district, but the Government of India 
thinks that the rates paid by them should not have been put out 
of consideration. There is every reason to believe that the 
assessment is very moderate in its incidence, and it shouTd 
offer no obstacle to the continued development of the pros¬ 
perity of the agricultural classes. 

Fuuiiib Uovtrumcui mess, Lahore—11-8-90—380, 






PREFATORY NOTE. 

- o - 

Part I of this Report was written for the Provincial 
Gazetteer; and in writing it I have followed as closely as 
possible the scheme drawn up by Mr. Ibbetson. This will 
account for many paragraphs which might otherwise appear 
to be out of place. 


T. Gordon Walker. 






SETTLEMENT REPORT 

Of TBl 

LUDHIANA DISTRICT. 


PART I.—Descriptive and Historical. 


CHAPTER I.—Descriptive. 


1. Ludhiana is the most western of the three districts of the 

_ .. Ambalia division. The main portion of the 

Geographic*] position. digtrict , ieg between 30*33- and 3,* North 

Latitude and 75° 24' and 76* 27' East Longitude, and has lor its 
northern boundary the river Sntlej, across which it faces the Jalandhar 
Doab. To the east it adjoins the Ambailn, and to the west the Eeroze- 
pur district, while to the south it is separated from those of the Delhi 
and Hissnr divisions by the tract of country which is partitioned 
between the Chiefs of Patiala, Jlrind, NaUia and Maicr Kotin. To 
the north, east and west the boundaries are fairly symmetrical, hut to 
the soutli the district is cut into by tlio territories of the Chiefs named 
above. The political history of our acquisitions in these parts will 
account for the unscientific nature of the lwnmlary on this side, and 
also for our having to retain a number of detached villages stretching 
as far south as 30° o', while two or three groups of Patiala villages lie 
surrounded by those of the Samrala talisil. The continuous portion 
of the district has a length along the river of nearly 60 miles ; while 
the breadth, north and south, is about 24 miles except where Patiala 
territory juts iuto it between the Ludhiana aud Samrala tahsils. 

2. The area of the district, as at present constituted, is by our 

settlement measurements 1,378 square miles, 
•tat 10 area. or 882 , 1 67 acres, of which the details are: — 




Cultivation. 

Arable vraite. 

Barron rrasto, 
&C., Ac. 

Total. 

Acre* 

... 

729,009 

86,604 

66,491 

882,167 

Per cent. 

... 

83 

91 

7J 

100 
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This area is contained in 914 villages, which gives an average of 966 
acres for each village. This statement of number of villages and area 
does not quite agree with that given in the Regular Settlement 
Report; and the difference is due to changes in the course of the river, 
ami the transfer of a few villages to and from Patiala. Notwithstanding 
its limited area the district is one of the most important in the Province, 
paying betweeu 11 and 12 lakhs of rupees in land revenue, and 
having a population of more than hnlf-a-milliou. If Ive exclude the 
outlying villages, it is probably more compact and convenient for ad¬ 
ministrative purposes than any other district, the remotest point 
being nut much more than 30 miles from head-quarters, and access to 
almost'every part being easy by rail, or by the good roads which run 
in all directions. The outlying villages number 39, .and have an area of 
125 square miles, which is included in the above details. 


Niiturnl Divisions 
ami Dlidia. 


Bet 


3. The district has no very striking natural features. The main 
physical divisions are the same as those of most 
Panjab plain districts, i.e., a low-lying alluvial 
tract along the river (hero called Bet), and 

the uplands (called Dluiia) 

4. The river Sutlej forms, as stated before, the northern boun¬ 

dary of tiie district. Debouching from tlio 
^D escription of the nver Siwaliks just above Rupar, some 25 miles qait 
of the boundary of the Samrala talisil, it flow* 
due west along the top of the distrioFfor a distance of about 60 miles, 
and turns, a* it leaves the Jagrion ‘tolml, slightly ,to the north 
towards its junotion with the Beis, Sven when at its lowest, in the 
middle of the cold weather, the river ha* a considerable volume of 
water, the main stream being generally 100 to 200 yards in width, and 
7 or 8 feet iu depth. Some of the people living on the banks are able 
to ford it when very low, but even to them this is attended with danger. 
When in flood it spreads over the country to a width generally of two or 
three miles ; and, even where confined by the Philour Bridge Works to its 
narrowest, it measures nearly a mile of running stream. 

The river is bridged for the Sindh, Panjab and Delhi Railway at 
,, . Philour, just under Ludhiana town ; and there 

n gea an ernes. nre ferries with country boats at 13 places 

along 1 its course through the district. The passage appears to be 
dangerous when the river is in flood, and boats are occasionally upset. 
In former times there was a considerable amount of traffic carried 
. in country boats down the river from Rupar, 

avigation. Maeliiwanih, Ludhiana to Ferozepur, and even 

to Sakkar; but this e ased with the opening of the railway in 1870, 
and nothing is now carried down except wood, or stones from the hills 
for the Bridge Works at Philour. 


5. Like all Panjab rivers the Sutlej is constantly shifting its 
U.an B pg in ti.e oonne of course in the floods of the hot weather, ns there 


the river: limit! of the Bet 
It act. 


is nothing to keep it to one bed. Within tbw 
last 30 years we know that it lias moved about 
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four or five miles northwards in tlie first few miles of its course in tliis dis¬ 
trict ; and there can be no doubt that within a not very distant period 
(local accounts say 100 years) it flowed jnst under the llidge which 
separates the Dliaia or highlands from the Bet, the older towns and 
villages like Bahlolpur, Maehiwarnh, Knin, &e.. having been built on its 
banks. The division between uplands and lowlands is everywhere marked 
distinctly by this Ridge or high bank (Dint); and between it and tlio 
present course of the river lies the Bet. tract. To the east of the district 
the river and the high hank are five or six miles from each other ; and this 
distance is maintained for (lie first 30 miles : hut below tin town of 
Ludhiana they gradually approach until in the Jagraon tahsil the Bet 
is only one or two miles in width, and finally disappears. 


6. Immediately 
The Budlm Niila. 


under the high hank along what was once 
the course of the Sutlej now runs a perennial 
stream called the Budlm Nala, which takes its 


rise in some springs near Chamkour in the Riipar tahsil of Amhalla, 
and euters this district under Bahlolpur. Passing just below the town 
of Ludhiana, it flows into the Satlej in tahsil Jngr&on, a few miles 
east of the Ferozepur border. When swollen by floods in the rains it 
has a considerable volume of water and covers the country about; hut 
ordinarily the actual stream is only a few yards across, although there 
is in places a good deal of swamp about it. The water, except in tiio 
floods, is perfectly clear, and is used freely by the people for drinking 
purposes, but never for irrigation. The reason for this is that it is said 
to contain a large infusion of salts, hut in any case it would have to he 
lifted to the fields; and, with the water level only' eight or ten feet below 
the surface, it is as easy to dig small uuliuod wells where they are 
wanted. 


In the Satnrala tahsil a good deal of injury is done to what would 
he valuable land by the spread of swamp, the stream being only slightly 
below the level of the country, and all laud within a short distance of 
it is injuriously affected by percolation. To the west the banks are 
high, and the laud is cultivated right up to them. In the cold weather 
the Budha can be crossed on foot at certain points which are well 
known to the people; but generally the bottom is treacherous, and in 
the floods of the rainy season even at these fords the water is too deep 
for wading. There is a bridge at Ludhiana on the Jalandhar road; 
and there was one just under Machiwarah, which was a great conve¬ 
nience hut has been allowed to go to ruin. The result is that in the floods 
the people of the Bet are almost entirely cut off from the rest of the 
distinct. The floods do not last very long, being caused by rainfall 
in the plains only. 


7. In the immediate vicinity of the river is a strip of land 
.... liable to annual inundation and called “ mand’' 

the B6ttr*ct:'soil'. PUOn ° or katclia, and in this wo see the soil of the 
Bet in process of formation. Something 
occurs to divert the force of tho river from a certain point; and, 
wheu the floods subside, a shallow deposit of silt is found covering 
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what was before an expanse of sand. Tlie accumulation of silt goes on 
for a year or two, being assisted bj r the growth of “Jib’' grass 
(Eragrostis c//nosuroidei), which is generally followed by “ pilolii” 
called here “jhao” (Tamarix orienfalis). When the deposit is about 
six inches in depth, the land becomes capable of yielding crops; and 
it is gradually reclaimed by being put through a regular course of 
cultivation. The formation of a deposit is by no means a uniform 
operation. A few years may leave three feet of first-rate soil, or 
the deposit may remain so shallow as to make cultivation scarcely 
worth while; and one often sees 'apparently good land abandoned by 
the people after a trial. The action of the Satlej in this way appears 
to be mostly beneficial. The “maud” tract of the first 20 or 30 miles 
is probably one of the richest pieces of land in the country, and with 
the very slightest labour magnificent crops are raised in what is 
really virgin soil. Lower down to the very end of the district the 
silt is also most fertilising, although the crops are generally of nil 
inferior class. The river is of course a very powerful and capricious 
agent, and the saying “ Ek sal amir ek sal faqir ” is applicable to this as 
to any other riverain tract. The poor cultivator may find, when the 
floods have subsided, that a piece of barren sand lias taken the place of 
his fertile fields; and that be owns no laud that will yield him any 
thing. In the older or packa Bet the process of formation has ceased 
long ago; but there are abundant tiaees of it. High ridges of river 
Baud'occur, and the deposit of soil is generally three to five feet in depth, 
though in places the sand actually appears on the surface or is just 
concealed by a coating of soil. The soil of "the “maiul” is generally 
a stiff, moist loam of dark colour; and that of the packa Bdt of the 
same character, but drier and of a lighter tint, the proportion of clay 
being considerable. There is a great difference betweeu the produce of 
the first 10 or 15 miles of the Bet and that of the lower parts, but this 
is perhaps due to the heavier rainfall in the former rather than to any 
thing in the quality of the land. The Bet is everywhere cut up by 
streams, which convey the drainage to the river. In the rains these 
overflow their banks and flood the countrv ; but they are mostly dry 
for the rest of the year. In such a damp tract it was to he expected 
that in places impeded underground drainage should produce “ knller” 
or soil so impregnated with salts ns to he barren. There is some of this 
along the Budha nala, but not much elsewhere. Saline efflorescence 
appears here and there all over t,he Bet, an l patches of cultivated land 
will be found in which the salts have prevented the growth of the crop ; 
but the evil is not widespread. It is worst about Nurpur in Ludhiana 
and in the adjoining part of Jagraon Bet, where the course of the 
drainage is in plaoes atVay from the river, and the water oozes out just 
under the high bank. 


8. From the high bank the Dhaia or upland part of the district 
stretches to the south in a plain, the uniformity 
Surfm'e oTof which is unbroken by hill or stream. The 
surface is perfectly level, oxcept in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the high bank, or where a sand ridge occurs. There 
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is a very gentle slope from north-east to south-west, nt right angles to 
„ . the Siwaliks, and the lines of drainage follow 

rainage mea. this. In the neighbourhood of the high hank, 

the rainfall is all absorbed by the light soil; but further inland there 
are some very well defined drainage lines, locally known as “ rao,” 
which in a year of heavy rain carry a considerable-* body of water along 
the depressions which they havo. apparently worn for themselves. Soma 
of these “ raos" can be traced from one end of the district to the other; 
and have most of them been carefully recorded by the Canal Department. 
They arc a cause of complaint, to the villages lying on them, as they 
do considerable injury to t lie crops and at times destroy wells. This is 
the whole extent of the harm done by them, for, even where the flow of 
water is partially impeded by the embankments of the Grand Trunk 
Road, the Railway, Caual <fcc., there is never anything approaching to 
swamp. 

9. In the neighbourhood of the high bank the surface is uneven, 
and the upper soil is a poor iight sand, shifting 
k 01 “ ° tl<! liaia ‘ under every wind and blown into hillocks. 

There is a good subsoil, however, and this will account for the very fair 
crops that are raised out of wluit appears little better than a wilderness. 
This light sandy tract extends inwards for four or live miles, the surface 
getting gradually more even, and the soil improving. South of it in the 
main portion of the uplands every variety of soil will he found from a very 
stiff clay to the lightest of sands. In the half of the district east of 
the Maldr Kotla road the prevailing soil is n stiff loam of darkish colour, 
with a good deal of clay in it, while to the west of this road a much 
larger portion of tiie area is light loam or sand. But everywhere sand 
occurs, being confined in the Samrala tahsfl to two very clearly marked 
belts of two or three miles width, which run in a south-western direction 
and appear to indicate the course of some old hill-streatu or drainage line. 
Elsewhere, scattered over the district, there are numerous ridges of sand, 
covering considerable areas, and presenting the appearance of continuity 
for short distances, while elsewhere detached patches crop up in a manner 
quite unaccountable. These ridges of sand are most common iu the 
south-western portion of the district about Pakhowal, in tahsil Jagraon 
and in the “Jangal” or detached villages. They rise in places ton 
height of 20 or 30 feet; and, especially in the Jangal, where they occur 
most frequently, quite shut iu the view, and give the country an undulat¬ 
ing appearance. 

10. There are no very well-recognized subdivisions of the uplands. 

The Bet people talk of the whole as “ Dliaia,” 
^ilinor subdivisions of the though they will sometimes refer to the 
“Jangal” country as something beyond the 
Dhiia. The people of the eastern portion speak of the whole tract 
to the south-west of the district, including our detached villages aud 
part of Jagraon tahsil with the Patiala and other territories, as “ Jangal." 
They talk of it as a country where, although the rainfall is scanty 
tiie produce of the unirrigated crops is very line; where the laud 
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is new and there is plenty of it; whore, instead of the constant drudgery 
necessary under a high system of agriculture, the cultivator has merely 
to sow his seed, and does what he pleases till harvest time. On the other 
hand the Jat of the Jangal will compare his sandy fields, where only 
the coarsest grains can grow, with the rich “ Pa wad U” with its sugar, 
cotton and maize fields, where the produce of a single acre is equal to that 
of a holding of his laud. There is then, if we exclude the narrow 
sandy strip of land just over the Bet, which X have before described and 
which is uniform along the whole length of the district, this general 
distribution into the /’awdslh, or eastern tract, and the Jangal or south¬ 
western. The characteristics of the former, which comprises the high 
lands of the Samrala tahsil, and all the part of Ludhiana east of the 
Maler Kotla road, are a soil which is generally a fertile loam, rather 
stiff in places; a high rainfall and a very largo proportion o! irrigation, 
with (what is the natural result of this combination) a very highly 
developed condition of agriculture, all the superior crops being grown. 
Across the Maler Kotla road the soil grows much lighter, and the 
rainfall less, while irrigation becomes difficult, and the higher crops dis¬ 
appear f first sugarcane and then cotton); till finally in our outlying 
villages irrigation is unknown, the spring level being over 100 feet from 
the surface, and only the hardiest crops being able to subsist on the 
scanty moisture. There is, of course, an intermediate tract, and this is 
sometimes called Tihttra, in which would bo included most of the Jagraon 
tahsil, and the country about Pakhowal in Ludhiana. The people of 
the Jagraon tahsil speak of the whole country south of the Grand Trunk 
Itoad 'ns “ Jangal" or “ Rohe," reserving ‘he name Dhaia for the tract 
between it and the high bank. This is the most correct use of the 
latter term, which does generally mean the land just over the Dha. 

11. It was not to be expected that in such a highly cultivated 
district there should be much room for the 
ora . rees. spontaneous growth of trees or shrubs. There 

are in some villages of the Bet small plantations of kikar &o., reserved by 
the people. In the uplands, even at the last Settlement, there was little 
growth of jungle in the uncultivated lands ; and since then the cultiva¬ 
tion has absorbed most of the waste that was left. In a very few villages 
in the upper part of the district there is a small area still left under 
dhak ( Butea frondosa ), forests cf which must at one time have covered 
the face of the country. This tree requires a good deal of rain and 
a hard soil, so that it is not to be found in the south-west of the district 
and in the outlying villages; but in those parts there is a com¬ 
paratively much larger area of waste still unbroken, and covered with 
the hardier “ jand” ( Prosopis spicigera), “ karfl” ( Capparis aplvjlla), &c. 
I doubt if there will be much growth of any sort left in ten years, for 
already, since our assessments were announced, the people have begun 
to bring the remaining waste under the plough. Trees (generally kikar 
and her) are scattered about the fields, and line the village roads, or are 
to be found round the village site ; and the general result, except iu the 
light-soiled villages to the south-west, is to give one looking across the 
country the impression of its being well-wooded. The Government 
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roads have in places along them fine avenues of all sorts of trees 
(shfsliam, ■>iris l , &c.), and in a few years the canal also will have a very 
good show. Resides this there are two considerable plantations under 
the Forest Department, one. in the Civil Station and one on the Philour 
road near the river. The Malawi Sardars have two or three pieces of 
“ Bir” or forest in the neighbourhood of Maloud and of Salma ; and these 
cover a good deal of ground. The following is a list of the more 
common trees of spontaneous growth to be found in the district : — 


Vernacular or Ijocal 
Name. 

Botanical Name. 

llEMAEKa. 

Kikar 

Acacia Arabica 

Grows in most parts of the district, 
but best in tile east. Affects a stiff 
soil, and likes rain, but is very 
hardy. It is the zemindar’s tree 
par excellence, being most useful for 
ail agricultural purposes and roofing. 

Ber, B(5ri ... 

Zizyphus Jvjuba ... 

Grows in most parts of the Dhain, 
and does well in sandy soil. Useful 
for its fruit, and also for its wood 
for roofing. Is planted in groves as 
a protection against gaud drift. 

Pipal: Barota or Bar 

Ficitt r dig iota ; Ficus 
Indica. 

Grow in all parts of the Dh&in, where 
planted ; generally on the edge of 
the village pond ; useful for shade 
only. 

Pilkan 

Ficus venosa 

Takes the place of the above in the 
Bet: grown for shade. 

Fiu wali or Fardsb 

■ 

Tamarix orknlalis ... 

Grows very generally where planted 
iu thp l?6t, mostly round the village 
site: also, hut more rarely, iu the 
uplands. Useful for roofing. 

Shisbam ... 

Dalbergia siisu ... 

Grown nlong roads &c. by Govern¬ 
ment. 

Pliulai ... 

Acacia, modesta ... 

Grown in Bet and Dliaia, often in 
groves: wood is useful for roofing, 
making doors, &c. 

Dhek or Bakain ... 

Melia sempervirens ... 

Planted at the wells in the Bet : 
grows very fast, and wood useful for 
roofing. The Araiens and Sainis 
usually grow the tree round their 
wells for its shade. 

Nim ... 

Azadirachla Indica ... 

A good tree for shade ; not very com¬ 
mon, and growing by itself both iu 
Bet and Dliaia. Wood is useful. 

Tut ••• 

Morus 

As above; wood is useful. 
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local Name. 

Botanical Name. 

i 

' 

Bbsubxs. 

Dlmk, Ja>„ and 

Butea frondoxa ... 


Kuril. 

Prusopis spirigera 
Oapparis aphylla ... 

> Jungle trees (see above in the text). 

Kaimb 

.•••a. 

There are one or two groves of thia 
tree, which is useful only for shade* 


• c ^ 'f necessai 7 *-° g* v e a detailed list of the various fruit trees to 
be found m the gardens about the city and elsewhere, as these are the 
usual ones of the Punjab plains. Oranges and loquots seem to do best; 
but tlie district is a bad one for fruit, 

12. In newly formed land along the river is to be found the usual 

Shrubs, grasses &c„ in of _ “ pileln” (para. 7), here known as 

the Bet. 'jliao. it is very useful for making baskets, 

. a,| d for lining kateha or temporary wells. There 

is also an abundant growth of “dib” grass (para. 7), of which cliitai or 
matting is made; aud in places of a plant called “kalii,” which, when 
young and tender, is used for fodder, and when old hardens into a reed, 
used to make an inferior sort of pen. In the Budlia there is a weed called 
“jala ’ which is very largely used in clarifying sugar (see Note on Sugar.)*' 
Saikanda (dcicchanwi mooiijri}, generally called u Sarwar,” grows in 
In the Dhaia, " Sarwar." m:,n y {’ladesoi the Dhaia, and is largely planted 
along roads, and where there are sand hills with 
a view to stop the drift, which it does more or less effectually. The vari¬ 
ous uses to which this grass is put need not be detailed. There is a 
legular system of cultivating it. The year’s crop is cut down in March 
or April, aud fire applied to the stumps with a view of promoting fresh 
growth. It begins to spring immediately after the rains, and attains 
a height of ten feet or upwards. Large sums are realized by the sale 
of what is grown along the Government roads: and in places round 
Ludhiana, it is found profitable to give up the cultivation of inferior 
sandy soils uud to plant this. There is a small shrub called jhare,” 
jhSre. which deserves special mention for its useful. 

. . ness. It is a small, prickly bush, which grows 

in abundance in the waste laud of most villages; aud, as it is called 
madali in the Jangal, I identify it with the ‘wild her (ZizyphiiQ num¬ 
mular ia). Twice in the year the growth in the village common land 
is cut, and the produce most carefully divided according to the proprie¬ 
tors’ shares When dry it is beaten with sticks and tossed with a 
pitch fork (“ sailing”), and the leaves thus separated from the branches, 
which make a most excellent hedge that will keep out anything. The 
leaves are given to the cattle as fodder, either alone or mixed with 
straw, and are said to he most strengthening. “Ak” {Calolropis pro- 
cera) grows all over the district in the fields; and is cut down for fire¬ 
wood as fast as it appears. 


Appendix XIII. 








The Otter (H. Ood) Lutra Nair ... Found all along the Satlej ; grows to 

a large size. They are also found 
occasionally along the reedy bed of 
the old bod of the Satlej during the 
j cold weather. 


The Wild Oat (H. Fell* Chaus 
Jungli tiilii). 


The Wolf (H. Bhe- Canit Pallipet 
ria, Bhagiar). 


The Jackal (H. Cams aureus 
Gidor). 

The Indian Fox (H. Vulpes Bengalensis 
Lumri). 

The Desert Fox (H. Tulpet leueopus 
Lumri). 


... Common about Ludhiana : and in all 
grass jungles throughout the district 
where they do great damage to the 
game of all sorts. 

... Found scattered throughout the dis¬ 
trict. chiefly along the banks of the 
Sirhind canal. They seem to have 
increased within the last few years 
in this district, and do considerable 
damage to the village goats and 
calves. 

... Common throughout the district. 

... Thinly scattered throughout the dis¬ 
trict. 

Ditto. Rarer in the cultivated parts, 
but commoner than V. Benga¬ 
lensis towards the south and sorth- 
west. 


• •t 









The Porpoise Plantista gangetica (?) Found in the Sutlej ; commoner in the 

(fl . P. Incii. cold season. The one found here 

is probably P. Indi. 

The Hare (H. Saha, Zepus rtificaudatut ... Found everywhere throughout the 
Suyar, Khargosh). district ; most plentiful to the south- 

west, wherever there is suffi¬ 
cient jungle; common allalougthe 
canal banks. 

The Wild Pig (H. Sus Indict!? ... Found along the banks of.the Satlej, 

Jangli Soor). wherever there is sufficient cover; 

but common nowhere. Chief habitat: 
the long grass grown in the angle 
to right of Railway Line to Phi- 
ionr, where bunds. &o., have been 
erected. 

The Nilgai (Ft. Portax pictus ... A few are found to south nnd sonth- 

Roz). west of district in jungles, border¬ 

ing on native states, where, the 
chiefs being Sikhs, they are more 
or less preserved, aud are more com¬ 
mon. 

The Antelope (H. Antilope legoartica ... Found plentifully throughout the dig- 
Mirg, Harn). triet. They rarely visit the low¬ 

lands (Bet), but chiefly confine 
themselves to the higher land, where 
there are large plains surrounded 
by cultivation. Formerly large herds 
were found in the district; but now 
it is rare to see a herd of 100 in¬ 
dividuals. In the south-west of 
the district their place is taken by 
the gazelle, and they are rarely or 
never seen This is the more strange 
as they are very common in Hissar 
and Sirsa. districts closely resem¬ 
bling the south-west of this district 
in quality of soil, <Stc. 

The Gazelle (H. Gatella Bennettii ... The ravine deer of sportsmen, com. 
Harni, Chit-kara). mon throughout the district, chiefly 

wherever sand hillocks dottheplains ; 
very common to south-west of this 
district, where it entirely sup¬ 
plants the antelope. 
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List of the Game Birds found in the Ludhiana District. 



The large Sand j 
Grouse (H. Bba- i 
tilar}. 


The large Pintail 
Sand Grouse (H. 
Blutitar). 


The small Sand 
Grouse (H. It hut i- 
tar), 


The Peacock (II. 
Molir). 


The Black Part¬ 
ridge (H. KaU 
Titur). 


T’ue Grey Patridge 
(H. Titur). 


The Quail (H. Ba- 
tair). 


The Rain Quail (H. 
Batair). 


Plerocles arenarius ... I Comes in immense flights in the first 
week of November, though occa¬ 
sional small flights may be seen 
in the end of October. It remains 
till March and re-migrates north. 

P. alchata ... Occasionally found mixed up with 

P. arenarius, but rare. Probably 
more numerous to the west and 
south-west of the district. 

P. exuslus ... The rock pigeon of some sportsmen ; 

much rarer than P.. arenarius; 
commonest to south and south-west 
of the district. 

Paso eris talus ... Found in very many parts of the 

district. It is semi-domesticated, 
and is generally to be found near 
Tillages. It, is held sacred by some 
of the villagers. 

Francolinut vulgaris Nowhere very common ; but a few 
are to be found along every mile of 
the Sirbind Canal. Also found in 
all the jungles to the south of the 
district. Not common to the south¬ 
west, where the grey partridge 
Las supplanted it. 

Ortggornis Pondiceria- Found sparingly everywhere wlier- 
na, ever there is any jangle ; near a 

village they seem specially to con¬ 
gregate ; but wherever there is 
grass or bush they are to be found. 
To the south-west of the district 
they are most plentiful. 

Colurnix communis ... Plentiful from April till the ralhi 
crop is cut. Again they come in 
on September and stay till the kharif 
crop is cut; some few birds stay in 
long grass, &c., all the cold weather, 
and a very few 6tay and breed 
here iu June and July. 

Outumix coromandelica A rainy season visitor. comes in 
in July when its peculiar “ wbeet- 
wheet ” is to be beard in cloudy 
weather all day. It leaves before 
C. communis arrives as a rule, 
though occasionally both birds may 
be flushed in one field. 
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List of the Game Birth found in the Lndhidna District. —(Contd.) 


Name. 

Scientific Name. 

Habitat, &c. 

The large Hutton 
Quail (H. Batair). 

Turnix Dussumierii ... 

This bird occasionally is flushed 
when quail shooting; in September 
and October, but is by no means 
plentiful and stays a very short time. 

The Hutton Quail 
(II. Cliota Hut- 
air). 

Turnix Sykesii ... 

Found occasionally in the spring; and 
autumn crops. It has a very strong 
scent, and dogs invariably put 
them up. though they may fail to 
put up a common quail. 

The great Bustard 

Eupndotis Eduard- 

Though I ha$e no actual information 

(H. Toogbar). 

sin 

of the occurrence of this bird ill 
this district, I cannot hplp thinking 
that it must during certain times 
ot ihe year vi.it the south-west of 
tiie district, probably during the 
hot weather and rains. 

The Onbara (H. 
Kbur Mohr). 

Honiara Marqucenii... 

v VU 

1 w J tjTj 

A very few of this species visit this 
district during the cold weather. 
Occasionally a flock takes np its 
residence near an open bush jungle 
and stays for It month or so; but 
this is rare. 

The Lesser Florican 

\H. P) 

Sypheotidet auritus ... 

Once and only once this bird was seen 
in this district-. It was in September 
and was emigrating probably. It 
was in the '* People’s Park'* at 
Ludhiana close to the civil station. 

The Lapwing 

(H.?). 

Vanellui cristalut ... 

Found all along the Satlej, hut 
chiefly along the hanks of the 
“ Bndlia Nabi,” where it is plentiful 
during the cold weather. 

The white tailed 
Lapwing (H. ...P) 

Cheltusia lenenra 

Common along the Budlm Nabi” 

every cold weather, notwithstand¬ 
ing Jet don’s remark that it is a 
rare biru in India. 

The Sams Crane (H. 
Tara*). 

Gru * antigone ... 

Occasionally found iti pairs about the 
district, chiefly to the south. 

The Knolnn (H. 
Koonj). 

Grus cinerea 

A cold weather visitant in large 
numbers. It comes in in October 
and leaves in the end of March ; 
spends the day near or on the river 
Satlej and flies inland to feed oil 
the green crops or sown grain 
morning and evening. 
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Lid of the Game Birds found in (he Ludhiana District. —(Contd.) 

Name. Scientific Name. Habitat, 4c. 


The Demoiselle j Anthropoides virgo ... 
Crane (H. Khar- | 
khair). I 


The Snipe (H. Chi- Qallinago Seolopacinus. 
ha). 


The Jack Snipe (H. G. gah 
Chain.). 

The Pintail Snipe O. stenura (?) 
(H. Chiha). 


The Painted Snipe Rhynchcea Bengalemi. 
(H. Cbaha). 


The Godwit (H. Limosa tegocephala ... 
Chilia). 

The Curlew (H. Numenius arquata ., 
Chiha). 


The Flamingo ... Phcmicopterusroseu* 


On its passage to and from lower 
India, this handsome bird occa¬ 
sionally ..tops to rest and feed on the 
Sutlej. It is only in October and 
the latter half of March that it is 
ever seen, and then only for a day 
at a time. It never makes a pro¬ 
longed stay here, being more of a 
jheel-loving bird than its congener 
G. communis. 

The full snipe of sportsmen.^ Com¬ 
mon all along the '• Budha Nila” and 
rushy places throughout the district. 
The first flight arrive about middle 
of September ; no more come till 

j October, when they straggle in ; no¬ 
where to be found in considerable 
numbers till January. They stay 
till end of March, and the last 
flights pass through in the eud of 
April. 

Arrive in the end of September 
and stay till April. 

This bird, so much commoner in the 
Indian Peninsula than the PinjaD 
must, I fancy, be occasionally 
found in this district, but it has 
cover been met, though sportsmen 
have examined many snipe shot the 
lust two years. 

Found throughout the district, com¬ 
monest in the early cold weather. 
Affects all the swamps and pools. 
Breeds in the district where it has 
been seen all the year round. 

Found in the cold weather and be¬ 
ginning of the hot near the Satlej 
on all large pools and swamps. 

, Frequents the “ Budha Nala” and 
the land lying near the Satlej 
where it feeds in the fields, 4c. A 
cold weather visitant. 

. Stragglers no doubt visit this district 
during the late rains and early cold 
weather. Shot once at Miani. 




Tire Barred-headed 
Goose (H. Mag). 


The Black-backed 
Goose (H. Nagta). 


The Grey Goose (H. 
Mag). 


The White-bodied j 
Goose-teal (II. ?). i 


The Whistling Teal 
(H. Murghabi). 

The Baddy Shield- 
rake (H. Surkbab, 
Kawnk). 


The Shoveller (H. 
Murghabi). 

The Mallard (H. 
Murghdbi). 


The Spotted-billed 
Duck (H. Mur- 
ghdbi). 

The uadwall (H. 
Murghabi). 


Anser indicus ••• Visits the district in considerable 

numbers in the cold weather ; stays 
from October to March. They 
spend the day by the rivers, visit¬ 
ing the gram fields in land during 
the m uming and the fields near the 
rivers in the afternoon. 

Sarkidiomis melanono- Thongh there is no actual record at 
tus. hand of this rainy season bird 

visiting this district, there is no 
doubt, it may be found occasionally 
towards Mia.ni, Machiwaia, Ac., in 
tile rains. 

Anser cinereus ... Visits the district during the cold 
weather. Habits identical with A. 
indicus■ Some few flocks live in 
the interior of the district for two 
or three mouths away from the 
Satlej. 

Net/apus coromi 'id-'. Found occasionally in the beginning 
liantis. | of the cold weather and oecasion- 

I ally in the hot, along the Satlej and 
Btidha Nala. 

Dendrocygna atcsuree Found during the hot weather all 
along the Satlej. 

Casarca rutila ... Virits the “ Budha Nala” occasion¬ 
ally in the cold weather, nnd in 
considerable numbers the Satlej. 
Feeds often on gram inland in 
large flocks. 

Spatula clypeata ... Visits the district in the cold wea¬ 
ther, and may be found on all 
village tanks and jlieols till April. 

Anas boschas ... Cold weather bird, found in huge 

flights ill the Satlej and also oil 
“ Budha Nala.” Arrives iu Novem¬ 
ber. 

Anas poecilorhyncha ... The “wax bill” of some, found 
occasionally on the Satlej and 
“ Budha Nala” during the hot 
weather as well as the cold. 

Ohaulelaimus streperus Comes in in October, and it very 
common in all jheels as well ns 
on the Satlej and “ Budha Nala.” 
Comes at night in huge flights to 
feed on the weeds in the nala. 
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List of the Game Birds found in the Ludhiana District.— <(Conk1.' 


Name. 

Scientific Name. 

Habitat, &c. 

TliePintail (H. Mur- 
gliabi). 

Dafila acuta 

A few flights are seen every year. 
Commonest in tlie beginning ot the 
vear in tlie ponds in the interior of 
the district. 

The Widgeon (FI. 
Murgbabi). 

Mareca penelope 

Some few are seen every cold wea¬ 
ther, but never in any numbers. 

■ 

Tlie Teal (H. Mur- 
glidbi). 

Querquedula crecca 

One of the commonest cold weather 
birds. Found in all pools and oil 
Satlej and the “ Budha Nala”; 
comes in end of September and goes 
iu April. 

Tbe Gavganey (H. 
Murglidbi). 

G. coicia ... 

Some few visit the district in Sep¬ 
tember and October ; hut disappear 
again till March. Nowhere Very 
common. 

Tlie Red-crested Po- 

1 

Brauta rtifina 

Visits the Satlej and “Budha Nala” 

chard (11. ftlur- 
ghabi 


in large number* in February and 
March. It inis also been shot in 
July iu the district. 

Tlie White Eye (H. 

Murgliabi). 

Aythya nyroca ... 

Visits tlie Satlej and “Budha Nala” 
in the cold weather. 

The Golden Eye (H.. 
Murghabi). 

Futigula crista (a 

It is the tamest and the commonest 
duck found; occasionally a few 
flights visit the district in the 
winter, principally in March. 

The White-ehaded 
Duck (11. Mur¬ 
ghabi). 

The Merganser (H. 
. ?). 

Erismatura leucoce- 

phala. 

Mergus castor ... 

One specimen of this very rare bird 
was shot in this district. 

Found on the Satlej occasionally though 
rarely during the cold weather. 

Tbe Smew (H. ...?). 

Mergellus albellut ... 

Found occasionally iu the cold 
weather. 

The Grey Pelican 
(H. Paiub). 

Pelecanut Philippensis 

Found iu the “ Budha Nala” and 
Satlej .during the hot weather 
and rains. 
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List of Ike 
The Mahseer 


The Rohoo 


The Sewal 


The Butchua 


The Tingra 

o 


The Eel 


The Molioo 


The Chapla. 


The Malle© 


commoner Fishes found in the Ludhiana District. 

■H 

. Found throughout the year in the Sutlej ami the 
Budha Nala. In the Satlej they run to a large 
size, some specimens weighing about 50lbs. and 
over. They spawn iu the rainy season* 

. Found in the Satlej and the Budha Nala; is even 
commoner than the mahseer. It spawns in July 
and August. It runs to about' 20 or 30lbs.; 

E larger specimens are rarely found. 


When in condition one of the best fish for the table 
found here. There are several varieties of this 
fish. Its appearance changes greatly with the 
season and the water it is found in. It spawns 
late iu the year, and the young may be seen iu 
countless numbers in pools at that time. 

Diving the rains, after the first heavy floods have 
swept dc n the Budha Nala, this fish begins to 
run up. It is rarely in good condition owing to 
the thickness of the water, but is notwithstanding 
the very best eating fish to be bad here. In the 
Satlej it is found in great quantities near any 
places where young fisli congregate. It probably 
migrates for p:.rt of the year and also to spawn. 

Small specimens of this fish are found in any 
numbers in the Budha Nala and Satlej. It 
rarely runs large, yet specimens of 51 bs, or 
are sometimes caught by the fishermen. 


u Bam." Common in the Nala and Satlej. In 
the latter it is occasionally found very large, 8 or 
91bs. in weight, but in the Budha Naia specimens 
of 11b. even are rare. It is found all the \ r ear 
round and does not appear to migrate. 


This fish is found after the rains. It runs up after 
the heavy floods in the rain, and grows to a large 
size. Very commonly found 5lbs, in weight. It 
has a curious habit of rising constant!v to the 
surface of the water and turning over, showing its 
very broad silvery side. 

Very li ke tiie molioo, and closely allied to it in habit* 
It is commoner, and is found all the year round. 
It has the habit of turning over on the surface* 
It is a small fish rarely weighing £lb. in weight. 

A common and very voracious fish, the shark of 
this part of the world. It runs to a huge size in 
the Satlej, and fair sized fish come up the Budha 
Nala in the rains. It breeds iu July and August 
like the rohoo. 
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Tlie Singhee 


The Chilwa 


The Rewa 


... A not very common and very repulsive looking fish, 
very dark purple or red. Said to he a good table 
fish ; but its looks rather keep people from trying 
it. 

... Common in both the Satlej and the Budha Nala, 
where in autumn and spring it may be seen rising 
at gnats in hundreds like trout. By all accounts, 
owing to excessive netting with small meshed 
nets, this fish has been considerably thinned out 
near towns. 

... Something like a small mahseer, but with scales 
like a grayling in parallel rows along the body. 
Has a curious habit of swimming in companies 
about on the surface with its mouth out of the 
water during the late autumn and spring. 


warali 
fields, 
of the 


14. In the cold weather wild fowl are plentiful along the river 
and in the Budha Nala, but they are much dis- 
Sport: Small gnme. turbed in the neighbourhood of Ludhiana by 

native “shikaries.” I have had very fair snipe shooting under Machi- 
Flocks of kulan and geese are also to be met with in the 
In the uplands there are a good many hares, though the Jat 
present day is fond of coursing: and partridges, black and grey, 
are to he found in the sugarcane fields or where there is a small patch of , 
jungle. Quail are abundant in their seasons; and sand grouse of 
several sorts are to be found in numbers in the cold weather amongst 
.be “ moth” &c., stunble in sandy soils, as well as flocks cf wild pigeo.u. 
Peacocks are common in tlie eastern part of the district and live in the 
sugarcane fields. The ordinary Jats have no great objection to their 
being shot j hut the birds are realty half tame, and only eatable when 
young. Owing to the absence of cover it is not generally an easy 
matter to make a large hag, except-, perhaps, amongst the quail or snipe : 
and one brings homo from a day's shooting a most miscellaneous col¬ 
lection of game picked up in the fields. In some of the detached 
villages, which have a growth of jungle left, it is possible to get a 
good hag of grey partridge and hare: and there are some “hirs” or 
reserves in Patiala territory which are strictly preserved and abound 
with game. Pigs are very common along the 
lg8 ‘ river just under Ludhiana. They find shelter 

mostly in the forest plantation on the Philour road and in a large 
jieee of land beside the river, covered with high grass, which has 
been taken up by the Railway Company for purposes of protection of 
their bridge. The number of pigs appears to have increased within recent 
years; and it is only here that they are found. They come out at night in 
swarms and ravage the fields to great distances about, devoting most 
of their attention to sugarcane, maize, &c., of which they are fond: 
hut also rooting up the young spring crops from sheer vice. They are 
fondest of the “ponda” or thick sugarcane; and in Rajowal and other 
villages where it is grown extensively the people are out all night along 
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the boundaries of their fields with fires lighted and keeping up a conti¬ 
nual noise The pigs, however, do not appear to mind this, and get 
into the fields. The amount of injury done by these pests is very 
large; hut no sj r stematic attempt has been made to kill them down. 
It is not possible to ride after them owing to the rough and broken 
nature of the country and the difficulty of getting them out. An oc¬ 
casional sportsman shoots a few, but the loss is not felt. The antelope 

and ravine deer are common in most places; 
and one has to a verv few miles from 

Jm ^ ■' 

Ludhiana to get a good black-buck. The deer are very tame; buu shoot¬ 
ing them is attended with considerable risk, owing to the prefecily flat 
nature of the country, and the number of people that are always working 
iu the fields. Nilgai are found in some of the waste lauds belonging 
to our detached villages. 

o 

15. 


Deer. 


M moral products, 


The only mineral product of the district is kunker, waioh 

is quarried in many places, and is to be found 
in sufficient quantity and at so convenient 
sites that there is no difficulty in obtaining a supply for all the metalled 
reads and for lime. Saltpetre used to be made iu a few villages; but 
the manufacture has been given up. 

16. The rainfall has been observed for a number of years at the 

three tahsil I lead-quarters which are fairly 
central except iu the case of Ludhiana. The 
following is the result of the obsei various of 18 years ;■ 


Ruin full : Annual. 


Samrala 

Ludhiana 

Jagraou 


ti* 


■ * * 


* ■ ■ 


■ * 


*> * * 


■ ti 


* * * 


i • t 


tv* 


27 inches. 
27 
21 




From a comparison with the averages of surrounding districts, I 
calculate that the fall varies for the continuous portion of the district 
Irom about 80 inches at Sherpur in the north-east corner to less than 
20 inches at Hafrur in the south-west, a distance of about 55 miles. 
In the outlying villages tbe fall is generally about 17 inches, but 
goes as low as 15, probably, in the extreme south ones. 

The following statement shows the distribu- 

Distribution. throughout 
the year. 


tion during the years 1809—88 of the rainfall 
at Ludhiana over the twelve months ; 
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Our months do not agree with the seasons understood by the people- 
The monsoon or rainy season generally begins in the last ten days of 
June* i.e. the first fifteen days of the native month of “ Har” : and lasts 
during July, August and September (Har, Sawan, Bhadon.) The 
advent of the monsoon is heralded by several days of boisterous weather, 
the wind blowing steadily from the south-east. The hind has been parched 
by more than three months of a blazing tropical sun till there is scarcely 
a vestige of vegetation left ; but with the first fall nature springs 
into life” and in a few days the face of the country is covered with ver¬ 
dure, grass grows abundantly where it is allowed to, and the autumn 
crops soon show themselves in the cultivated fields. Rain ami sunshine 
succeed each other at short intervals during the next three months, the 
breaks of fair weather lasting generally only for a few days. The 
monsoon rains close at the end of September. There is then generally 
a slight fall about the time of the Diwali Festival (20th October), fairly 
heavy vain about Christmas or the New Year, and again at the end of 
February or beginning of March. The total of the winter ("' Sial”) falls 
in six months is not equal to that of the single months of July, August, 
or September, but owing to the lower temperature the effect is much 
greater on the vegetation. 

17. The following is a statement of the temperature during the 
months of May, July and December, being (he 
cmperature. average of observations between 1880 and 

1882 :— 

Temperature in the shade in degrees Fahrenheit. 
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In April the temperature is at first moderate, hut towards the end of 
tlio month it rises in the day time. In May and June the sun is very 
powerful, and the atmosphere hot and dry. The heat is intense, 
thong'll not worse than in most plain districts, and is not much less 
during the night than in the day. The first fall of rain brings an 
immense relief and somewhat cools the air, and for the next three 
months mill and strong sun succeed each other, the atmosphere being 
saturated with moisture, at. all events in the upper portions of the 
district, October has hot days and mild rights; and for the five 
months following it the air is cool and bracing, the nights of December 
and January* being intensely cold. Chill winds from the north often 
blow for days in January and February, blighting the crops. In the 
lower part of the district, and more especially in the “ jangal” villages, 
the hot weather begins much earlier and the air is dry all the year 
round. 

18. As might be expected the moist Bet tract is very unhealthy. 
jj ea](h During the months August to November fever 

is very prevalent; and, if the year is bad, one 
can scarcely in October find ati able-bodied man not suffering frorn it. 
The villages have during this season the appearance of being deserted; 
and the same answer is returned in every village to one’s inquiries as 
to where the Lambardars are, “ tap se djgia” (be is down with fever). 
Ludhiana, and all the towns find villages along the high bank and 
over the Budha Nala are not better oil. In Machiwarah, Bahlolpur, 
Kurn, Bhuudri, &c., it is quite part of a man’s life to have an attack of 
fever once in the year. The-severity of these attacks varies, but the 
general result is a weakening of the constitution, which makes 
the people less able to resist the effects of other ailments; and it 
will be found that the dwellers in the Bet and along the high bank 
are much shorter lived than those of the more inland tracts. In some 
years the fever is of a bad type, and then it plays havoc with the people. 
Mr. Davidson, the former Settlement Officer, speaks in paragraph 10 
of his report of being frightened away from Rum by the number of dead 
bodies brought out for burial while lie was there in camp. In 1878 
there ivas a terrific mortality amongst the Kashmiris and other half- 
starved members of the lower classes in the city of Ludhiana and 
also in the villages. The civil station is by no means a desirable 
residence during the months of Septemner and October; but one 
appears to get away from the influence of the malaria by going eveu a 
short distance inland. The most healthy portion of (lie district is 
the south-west corner about Bassiaii and the “jangal” villages, where 
the climate is always dry and the water much purer. The people of 
these parts are generally exempt even from fever, and enjoy excellent 
health. I do not think that the district can claim any special diseases 
as prevailing. Phthisis and mania are, I am told, the most common. 
Neither Ludhiana nor any one of the other towns has suffered from an 
epidemic of cholera since that of 1872 ; and such visitations are rare. 

I do not think that ophthalmia is so prevalent as Mr, Davidson represents 
it iu liis.uiuth paragraph. 
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CHxVPTER II.—Historical. 


1 Tlieie are no signs to indicate tliat tlie Ludhiana district 

Pli jts'chI changes. 1,88 been tlle sef ‘” e ot ’ ‘ An Y 8' re; 't physical 

. change. Tlie Satlej appears always to have 
been confined to its present valley, though within this it has shift¬ 
ed about a good deal. Ihe last change took place about 100 years 
ago, when the river abandoned its course under the ridge that separates 
the lowlands from the Dliaia, where now the Budha Nala flows ;and trans¬ 
ferred to this side the wholg of tlie present Bet tract, which was then for 
the most part uninhabited. The towns of Bahlolpur, Maehiwarah 
and Ludhiana, and the old villages, such as Kura and Bhundri, which 
lie on the top of the ridge, were built on the hank of the river. There 
is nothing to show that the uplands were ever traversed bv streams unless, 
indeed, the sand belts of the Sami ala tahsil, to which I have referred in 
paragraph 9, mark the course of liill torrents, long since dried np. There 
are no local traditions indicating that such is the case, hut this source of 
information would not go back more than 300 or 400 years. It is clear 
that'such changes as have taken place in the appearance of the country 
are the work of mnu and not of nature. 

20. Few districts possess greater historical interest than Ludhi- 

— . r .i v ana, which must from its situation have been 

triot in history. at all periods the scene ot most important events. 

Lying as it does on the high road from Central 
Asia, it would he crossed by each successive wave of conquest or immigra¬ 
tion ; and, when we come to historical times, we find that some of the 
most decisive conflicts for empire took place iu this neighbourhood. 
The Panjab was always an outlying province of Hindustan ; and its 
loss was not fatal ; but, once across the Satlej, an invader had nothing 
between him and Delhi. Perhaps the greatest interest attaches to the 
country as the scene of the struggles between rising Sikhism and the 
Mahomedans; and when at the beginning of the present century the 
English power extended northwards till finally we swcceeiled to the 
empire of India, the Satlej was fixed as the limit of our territories; 
and Ludhiana was for nearly half a century our frontier garrison at 
the poiiit where we were in contact with the only remaining independent 
power, tliat of the Punjab. 

21. Little can be said of the Hindu period, for there is ah absolute 

dearth of materials on which to found anything 
period ? lu8tor,y ' iu u resembling history. Mr. Toibort writes: “I 

presume tliat it formed a portion of the king¬ 
dom of Magadha. Snuet, Tihara, Maehiwarah and Bahlolpur date 
from the Hindu period. Jtis said that Maehiwarah is mentioned in 
the Mahabliarat, and that Bahlolpur formerly bore the name of Muba- 
ba£pura. , ' > But, as he points out elsewhere, there are many Macbiwarahs. 

jit is possible that antiquarian research may give us some information, 
but at present it has been applied only to the 
cunet * mound at Suuet, a village three or four miles west 
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of Ludhiana. This mound is of very considerable extent, and clearly marks 
the site of an important city. It was visited by General Cunningham in 
1878-79, and the result of his inquiries will be found at pages 65-67, 
Vol. XlVof the Arehaiological Survey. General Cunningham examined 
bricks, one or two sculptures and a number of coins; and I will quote 
his conclusions from an examination of the last: “ From these coins the 

following facts may be deduced with almost absolute certainty : — 

“ (1.)—The town of Sunet was in existence before the Christian era as 
evidenced by the coins of Uttamadatta and Amoghabliuti. It continued 
to flourish during the whole period of the dominion of the lndo- 
Scy things, and of their successors who used Sassaniati types down to 
the time of Samanta Dewa, the Brahmin King of Kabul and the Punjab. 

“ (2.)—From the total absence of coins of the Tomara Rajas of 
Delhi, as well as of all the different Mnhomedan dynasties, it would 
appear that Sunet must have been destroyed during one of the invasions 
of Mahmud of Ghazui, and afterwards remained unoccupied for many 
centuries.” 

There are various legends about the destruction of Sit net, nil 
of which represent the last Raja as living on human flesh and as owing 
his downfall to not having spared the only child of Brahmin widow. 
Mr. Tolbert appears to think that the town was overthrown by an 
earthquake. However this may be, it is likely that Sunet was the 
head-quarters of some Hindu kingdom, small or great; but more we 
cannot tell. 

Current tradition identifies TiiiaVa in the north-west corner of 
Tuiara &c Jagraon tahsil with the city of Varat men¬ 

tioned in the Mahabharat; and this is said 
to have been its name up to Mahomedan times. It was a place 
of some importance under the Mughals ; but the old town has long 
since disappeared iuto the river which ran uuder it; and the present 
site is at some distance from the former one. Tihira may have been 
the capital of a small Hindu kingdom. There was also a city called 
Mohabatpnr close to Bahlolpur; but of this, too, all traces have 
disappeared. 

It is quite possible that in Hindu times the country was to 
some extent inhabited by a nomad people, and that there were a 
good many towns and villages along the banks of the river ; but they 
aud the races that dwelt in them have long since disappeared, perhaps 
in the time of the early Mahomedan invasions when the country 
was overrun by plundering Biluehis and other tribes. The ancestors 
of the present agricultural population certainly immigrated within 
the last 7 (JO or 800 years. The Rajputs were the first settlers, aud 
came from the south. They say that in the reign of Shaliab-ud-diti 
Ghori (A.D. 1157) their ancestors found the country all waste, and 
obtained Iroin the Emperor the grant of a large tract of land along 
the Sutlej, iu which they settled. Their villages are almost all found 
along the ridge over the old course of the river, or iu the valley 
beneath. They were followed by the Jats who mostly came from the 
same direction as the Rajputs, and began to settle in the uplands vUO 
or 500 years ago, first iu the eastern parts, and much later in the 
west, tahsil Jagraon, &e. 
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History tinder the Pathan 
dyn as ties: founding of the 
town of Ludhi&na and first 
settled Government of the 
country under the Lodia. 


22. There is no information about the district during tlie earlier 
Mahomedan invasions; and it is not till tlie 
time of the Lodis that the name is mentioned. 
The local history of Bute Shall, which is, I be¬ 
lieve, generally very reliable, gives the follow¬ 
ing account of the first attempt to establish a 

settled government in these parts:—In the reign of Secunder, son of 
Buhl'ol Lodi, the people about Ludhiana were oppressed by the 
plundering Biluchis, and applied to the Emperor for assistance. Secunder, 
in answer to their prayer, sent two of his Lodi chiefs, by name Yusaf 
Khan and Nihang Khan, with an army. These chiefs fixed on the pre¬ 
sent site of the Ludhiana city, which was then a village called Mir 
Hota, as their head-quarters, and restored order in the country about. 
Yusaf crossed the Satlej to check the Khokhars who were then plunder¬ 
ing the Jalandhar Doab, and settled at Sultanpur. Nihang Khan 
remained at Mir Hota as the Emperor's lieutenant; and called the place 
Ludhiana. He was succeeded by his son and grandson. The latter, 
Jelal Khan, built the fort of Lndhiana out of the bricks found at 
Sunet. His two sons partitioned the country round about Ludhiana, 
which was then lying waste, amongst the people of the town, and 
distributed them iu villages. In the time of Jelal Khan’s 
grandsons, Alu Xiian and Khizr Khan, the Lodi dynasty was 
overthrown by Baber; and the Lodis of Ludhiana sunk to the 
position of ordinary subjects of the Mughal empire. They are said 
to have lived close to the fort for many generations, but all traces of 
them have now disappeared, and even the tombs of Nihang and bis 
immediate descendants have been lost sight of, although they are said 
to have been standing some years ago. Without vouching for the 
accuracy of this account, I should say that the founding of the city of 
Ludhiana, and the first systematic attempt to people the country 
about it, date from (he reign of the Lodi dynasty, who held the throne 
of Delhi from 1450 to 1525, Under Bahlol Lodi’s “beneficent 
administration the prosperity of the country reached its summit, and 
the limits of the empire were extended to the Indus”—( Mars/tman ) ; 
and the reign of his successor, Secunder, was a most prosperous one. 

23. The progress of the country does not appear to have been 
impeded by the change of rulers; aud the 
Mtighnls established a strong Government at 
Sirhind, to which Ludhiana and the country 

about it were attached as a nuthal or parganah. Sirhind, with the 
rest of the empire, passed into the hands of the Stir dynasty ; and it was 
at the town of Machiwarah, 25 miles east of Ludhiana, that Humayun 
fought the battle with Secunder Stir, which restored him to the 
throne of Delhi iu 1555. It is to the reign 
of Akbar (155(3-1605) that most of the people 
in the eastern part of the district ascribe the advent of their ancestors 
and the founding of their villages ; and it is most probable that before 
the commencement of the 10th century there were only a few villages 
scattered over the district (mostly Rajput), and that the great im- 


Under the Mughal Em¬ 
pire. 
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migration of Jats, who occupy the whole of the uplands, began under 
the settled rule of tire Lodis and continued during the whole of the 
16th century. The Ain Akbari enumerates the following mahals (or 
pnrganahs as we should call them) Tihara, Hntur, Bhundri, Ludhiana, 
Maclmvarah and also Fuel and Duralia. The first three are still con¬ 
siderable villages in Jagraon talisil. The town of Pael and the village' 
of Duraha arc situated in Patiala territory between Ludhiana-and 
Samrala; and it is clear that these seven mahals, which were in the 
Sirhind division or “ Sarkar" of the Delhi Province or “ Subah,” 
covered most of the present Ludhiana district aud the adjoining- parts 
of Patiala territory. ° 

2‘4. During the century and a half which followed the death of 


Rise of the Sikhs aud de¬ 
cline of tlie Empire. 


Akbar historical interest centres for this part 
of the country in the rise of Sikhism as a 
power, aud the constant struggles between the 
followers ot the Gurus at first and latterly the Phulkian and other 
Sikh chiefs on the one hand, and the local representatives of the 
empire ou the other. The life of Nauak was contemporary with the 
leign of the Lodi dynasty : and Hargovind, the sixth Guru, was engaged 
during the latter years of Jehangir’s reign in petty warfare with the 
imperial troops. Auraugzeb ascended the tlirono in 1657, and the ninth 
Guru, Tegh Bahadar, was murdered by bis orders at Delhi in 1675. 
Govind Singh, the last of the Gurus, succeeded Tegh Bahadar; and 
under him commenced the long struggle between the Cis-Satlej Sikhs 
and the Mahomedan Governors of Sirhind, which was only a part of 
Aurangzeb’s persecution of the rising sect. This district, with the 
adjoining country to the south, was the scene of many of the great 
® vsandeiings and encounters with his enemies ; and it was in 

Sirhind that his wife and children were murdertd about the year 1700_ 

a deed that has made the place for ever accursed to all true Sikhs. It 
is probably to the bigotry and persecution of Aurangzeb (whose 
memory the Sikhs to this day hold in such detestation that they 
never refer to him otherwise than as “ RaDga ”) that we should 
ascribe the union of the followers of the Gurus into a militant 
power with one common object. Anrangzeb died in 1707 and 
Govind Singh in 1708. The latter was succeeded as leader of 
the Sikhs by Banda, under whom their arms were at first attended 
wRh success, the imperial troops being defeated and Sirhind sacked in 
1709.. But, although they twice overran the country between the 
Satlej and the Jamna, they were finally dispersed, and Banda taken 
aud executed in 1716. For a generation after this event the Sikhs 
were mncli depressed and persecuted; and it was only when ali 
energy had departed from the empire that they were able to raise their 
heads again. From this time the struggle was continued by the 
Phulkian and other chiefs, who saw their way to establishing‘king¬ 
doms for themselves on the ruins of the empire, now tottering to its 
fall. Ala Singh, the founder of the Patiala bouse, succeeded his father 
and was a contemporary of Rai Kalha (II) of Rai- 
the Rais of Raikot, who had hitherto held the lease 
tract of laud from the emperors (see history of the 


Rama in 1714; 
kot, under whom 
of a considerable 
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a formidable combination against Zain Khan of all the Phulkian and other 
Sikh ('is-Satlej chiefs, assisted by numerous bands of Sikhs from the 
Manjha. Ahmad Shah heard of this at Lahore; and, marching to the 
Satlej in two days, he crossed at Ludhiana and fell upon the allies a 
short distance to the south of it* just as they were attacking Zain Khan. 
The Sikh army was cut to pieces, and the fugitives pursued to a great 
distance. This disaster (called the “ Ghulu Ghara,” or great massacre) 
does not appear to have had much effect on the Sikhs, for in the following 
year (1763; they were able to bring together a large army composed 
of the Cis-Satlej Sikhs, aided by bodies of their co-religionists from 
across the Satlej. Zain Khan was defeated aud slain : and the Sikhs, 
following up their victory, took possession of Sirhiud which they levell¬ 
ed with the ground. 

26. With the fall of Sirhiud vanished the last vestige of Imperial 
_ .. , , control over that portion of the empire of 

after the fall of s'irhind!" ** w hich it was the head-quarters ; and when iu Ihe 
next year Ahmad Shall passed through the 
country he recognized this bv appointing Raja Ala Singh of Patiala to 
be Governor. In 1767 Ahmad Shah readied Ludhiana on his last 
expedition into India; but got no further. He confirmed Amnr Singh, 
the grand-soil of Ala Singh, in the Government of Sirhiud, and gave 
him the title of Maharaja; and from this time the Sikhs and other 
chiefs who had taken possession of the country were left alone to settle 
their own affairs. The Imperial authority had to the last lieen maintain¬ 
ed over most of the country lying between Ludhiana and Amballn, 
and round the head-quarters of the Sarkar or division. On the fall 
of Sirhiud the whole of this rich trpet fell inti the hands of the Pliul- 
kians and their Manjha allies. The present Samrala tahsil and a small 
portion of the east of Ludhiana were partitioned between the latter, 
each chief and confederacy seizing as many villages as they could. The 
eastern boundary of the territory of the Rais had in the few years 
preceding the capture of Sirhiud been quietly advanced eastwards from 
Badowal, Dhandra, &c., so as to include the town of Ludhiana and the 
■whole of the villages in the uplands to the south and east of it to with¬ 
in a few miles of Machiwarnh. Their northern boundary was the river 
Satlej, which then flowed under the high bank along the present course 
of the Budha. Tire low lands opposite them were held to the south of 
Ludhiana by the Kakar Sardars and Diwan Molikam Olmnd, and to 
the north by Tara Singh Glmiba (also a Kakar). There was no Bet on 
this side. The M aloud Sardars had already established themselves in 
the south of Ludhiana tahsil (the jaugal villages and the country 
about Maloud) ; and Sudha Singh, Gil, an adventurer from Loharu in 
the Ferozepur district, secured a few villages about Sahnewal. With 
these two exceptions the whole of the present uplands of the Ja^raou 
and Ludhiana tahsils belonged to the Rais; and they had also a°con- 
siderable part of the Moga and Zira tahsils of Ferozepur, in all 1,360 
villages, it is said. The Samrala tahsil was divided as follows : Sudha 


* The battle took place at Barnala in Patiala territory, 40 miles south-west of 
Ludhiana. 
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Singh, Bajivn, seized Maehiwarah and t!ie eastern portions of tho Ufa!an 
pnrganah; and the western half fell into tlie hands ot the Lad h ran 
Sardars. In parganah Khannah some villages were held by a servant of 
Tara Singh Ghaiba, who subsequently set up for himself at Khannah; 
and the rest was divided between the Kheri, Bhari, Ajner, Jabn mazra, 
Sardars and members of the Sontiwala and Nishanwala confederacies. 
Jassa Singh, Ahluwalia. got 30 or 40 villages round Isru. Under the 
Rais the Garewals of Raipur and Gujarwal had some sort of local 
authority in the villages about; but they were only “ malguzai'8” or 
contractors for the reVenue.* 

Twelve years after the fall of Sirhind, about the year 1785 A.D., 
occurred the change in the course cf the Satlej, 
Change in the rivers w i,| c ]j reference has already been made; 
course ' and the whole of what is now the Bfit of the 

district came to this side, a tract upwards of 50 miles in length and five 
or six in width. It was at the time in tho possession of the Kakars, 
Tara Singh Ghaiba, whose head-quarters were at Ration, having tho 
upper part, and his brethren, the lower portion, what is now the 
Nurpur pargnnah; and these cbiels retained their hold in it, except 
where Sudha’Singh of Saliuewal seized some uninhabited portions in 
front of his upland villages, about Matewarah. There was then very 
little cultivation in tlie tract, the villages being few and far between, 
&oat of the present ones owe their foundation to these chiefs, and 
date it from within the last 100 years. 

The Rais had a number of forts at different places, and each 
Sikh chief erected one or two according to the size of his possessions. 
This partition of the country appears to have been recognized by the 
various parties to it; and during the last forty years ot the I8tli 
century they do not seem to have attempted any encroachment on each 
other’s territories, hut to have gone on very amicably. 

27. The condition of the country during the latter part of the 
18th century was one of considerable prospe- 
, State of the oountiy a, r ;jy t The rule of the Rais is still spoken of as 
1 p9no ' being very mild; and it is said that they fixed 

only one-fourth of the produce as their due. The peasantry were probably 
very glad to have the struggle, which had been going ou for so long, 
finally ended; and the minor chiefs appear to have done their best to 
encourage the spread ot cultivation. They took a full revenue in kind, 
and exercised a good deal of petty tyranny; but one does not hear 
much of exactions in the early years of their rule; and they hud scarcely 
time to engage in quarrels amongst themselves before the arrival of 
llanjit Singh. Tlie Dliaia villages mostly date their founding from 
a much earlier period; but the Bet tract at the time of its transfer to 
this side of the river was mostly waste ; and the greater part of the 
present small villages owe their origin to the Kakar and Ghaiba chiefs. 
One hears of few instances in which the proprietary body were at this 
time driven to desert their lands by the oppression of the rulers. In 

* Those Garewals were Jats who obtained the lease of a number of villages under the 
later empire, and maintained their position till the invasion of llanjit Singh n 1806 
A. D. (also see para 50). 
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fact fhe condition of the people was very much better nt this time than 
it was subsequently under the followers of Ranjit Singh. 

28. The peace which the country enjoyed after the fall of Sirhind 

was interrupted by the appearance on the scene 
scathe of I5e(li Sihih Singh of Una. This fanatic 

dig. crossed the Sutlej in 1794 A.D., with an 

army of Sikhs from the Jalandhar Doab, proclaiming a religious war 
against the Pathans of Maler Kotla. He was turned aside from 
Muter Kotja by the Patiala chief; hut in 1798 again crossed and made 
a smilar attack on the Rais of Raikot. Rai Alias was a minor : but 
his agent Rushan, Gujar, made a good stand against the Sikhs at 
Jodh, ten miles south-west of Ludhiana. Rushan was killed in the 
figh t, and the Rais army dispersed ; but the Phuikiau chiefs, who bad 
always been on good terms with their Mahomedan neighbours of Kotla 
and Raikot, and who bad no intention of allowing the Bedi to establish 
himself in their midst, now came to the assistance of the Rai, and 
drove the invaders out of most of the villages seized by them. Tlte 
Bedi thereon invested the fort of Ludhiana; and the Rai called in the 
adventurer George Thomas from Hansi. On Thomas' approach the Bedi 
retired across the river, and ceased to trouble the country. 

29. The capture of Delhi in 1803 brought the English into direct 


Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
invasion.-, and annexations: 
extinction of tin 1 power of 
the Rais: division of tho 
country. 

states of Patiala, Nal 


contact with the Cis-Sat.lej chiefs from the 
south, and about t he same time Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, having extended his dominions to the 
north bank of the Sutlej, began to think of 
conquest, beyond it. The disputes between the 
and Jiii'nd afforded him the desired opportu¬ 


nity, and in July 18UG lie crossed the Satlej with an array. The last 
of the Rais (Alias) had been killed while hunting in 1802; and the 
family was represented by his widow, Bhag Bliari, and his mother, 
Nurul Nisn. No opposition was offered to Ranjit Singh, who took 
possession of the town and fort of Ludhiana, and made them over 
with the villages about to his nephew, Raja Bhag Singh of Jlund. He 
proceeded to Patiala on pretence of settling the disputes, and returned 
to tlte Punjab via Am bulla and Thauesar. In the following year (1807) 
he was again called in and, crossing at the Hariki Ford (Sabraon), 
he proceeded to Patiala, and thence matched into the Arabella district, 
where he besieged and took Naraingarh. During these two expeditious 
Ranjit Singh, besides stripping the Rais of all their territory save two 
or three villages given for maintenance, also annexed the possessions on 
this side of the river of Sudha Singh (Sahnewa!) which were held 
by his widow. Rani Laclnni; as well as of Tara Singh Ghaiba, also 
held by a widow, together with the Kakar villages. The spoliation of 
the Ghaiba family was perhaps the most shameless of all these transac¬ 
tions, ns Tara Singli died in this very year while accompanying the 
Mahar&ja on his expedition. These conquests were divided by the 
Maharaja between himself and his adherents. Raja Bliag Singh of 
Jhind got about 100 villages round Ludhiana and in the Bassian ilaqa; 
Sardar Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia, (ancestor of the present Kapurthala 
chief) nearly the whole of the Jagraon tahsrl and the Daliha parganah; 
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Sardar Gurdit Singh of Ladwa, a number of villages about BadowAl; 
Bliai Lai Singh of Knitlial, 16 villages about Gnjarwal; the Nabha 
chief, some villages in Pakhowal, while the men of less note, such as 
the Sodhis of Nnndpur, got jagirs. Di'van Molikam Cliand was put 
in charge of the country reserved by Ranjit Singh for himself. 

30. By this time the British Government had made up its mind 


T . . t, • • v that the further aggressions of Rnujit Singh 

Interference of toe British . . - ,, ^ . . . . . . J !r ’ 1 

Government: treaty of 1809. on this side ot the Sutlej should he stopped, 
British Ctfhtonment esta- and the chiefs taken under our protection. Mr. 
bliahed at Ludindna. Metcalfe was despatched as agent to conclude a 

treaty with Ranjit Singh, and joined his camp at Kasur in September 
1803. Immediately after this Ranjit Singh crossed the Satlej on his 
third invasion and attacked Faridkot and Maler Kotla, notwithstand¬ 
ing the remonstrances of our envoy. After accomplishing his objects 
the Maharaja returned to Amritsar, and there Mr. Metcalfe communi¬ 


cated to him the decision at which the Government had arrived—that 


all conquests made in Lis first two expeditions might be retained, but 
that for the future the country between the Satlej and Jamna was to 
be considered under our protection, and ail territory seized during the 
last expedition restored. To support this demand a force under Colonel 
Ochterlony was moved towards the frontier, and on February 18th 
1809 the troops reached Ludhiana, and took up a position (here, which 
wsib destined to be permanent. It is matter of history how Ranjit Singh 
finally yielded to all our demands and,,entered into the treaty of 23th 
April 1809, by which he and his dependants were allowed to retaiD all 
territory on this side of the Satlej acquired in the expeditions of 1806 
and 18U7. The occupation of Ludhiana as a military outpost was in¬ 
tended to be temporary only ; hut the troops were never withdrawn. 
We had by the treaty taken under our protection all the Cis-Sntlej 
chiefs, except those who had been brought into the country by Ranjit 
Singh; and the management of our concerns with them required the 
presence of a Political Agent and a force at this point. 

31. General Ochterlony held political charge at Ludhiana from 
History of the country 1809 to 1815, and was succeeded by Oaptam 
from 1809 to 1835 ; our first Murray, after whom came Sir Claude Wade 
acquisition of territory. (1823.38). Sir D. Ochterlony and Sir C. Wade 
had the full powers of agents, but otherwise the post was held by an 
assistant. It was General Ochterlony who gave the fort its present 
form, Ranjit Singh setting up that of Philour to face it after the con¬ 
clusion of the treaty of 1809. In 1835 Raja Sangat, Singh of Jliind 
died, and with him the direct line of the house failed. The escheat ot 
the whole Jliind territory, or at least of all bestowed on Raja HhAg 
Singh by Ranjit Singh, was claimed by the latter; but it was 
finally decided that Sarup Singh, a collateral of the late Raja, should 
succeed to the ancient possessions of the family, those held by Raja 
Gajpat Singh, and that all subsequent acquisitions should escheat to the 
British Government unless they had been granted by the Maharaja 
after the treaty of 1809, (“ Pan jab Rajas" p. 34, et seq). By this 
decision we acquired upwards of 80 villages round Ludhiana and in 
the neighbourhood of Bassian with a revenue of about Rs. 1,00,000, and 
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tliese formed tlie nucleus of tlie present district, the administration 
being carried on for the next ten years by the Assistant Political 
Agents at Ludhiana, a list of whom will he found at p. 306 of the 
Panjab Rajas, and also in para. 85 of the former report by Mr. 
Davidson. 


Circumstances leading to 
the first Sikh war (1835-45). 


32. Ranjit Singh died in 1839, and his death was followed by 
six years of disorder in the Panjab. It would 
be out of place here to give a detailed account 
of the circumstances which led to the outbreak 
of the first Sikh war; but a short notice of our position of Cis-Satlej is 
necessary, as the neighbourhood of Ludhiana was the scene of part of 
the struggle between us and tlie Khalsa army, and our hold on the 
place was of the first importance throughout. Up to 1838 Ludhiana 
was our only outpost on the Lahore frontier, but in that year a large 
force was assembled at Ferozepur for the invasion of Afghanistan, and 
tlie latter place somewhat threw Ludhiana into tlie shade, being within 
easier reach of the capital of the Panjab. Ferozepur and the territory 
round it had lapsed to us on the death of Rani Lnchman Kour in 1&35, 
in much the same manner as the Ludhiana territory had. It was 
about the year 1838 that Sir George Clerk, the Governor-General's 
Agent at Amballa, built the large circuit bouse still standing at Bassian, 
a position from which communications could readily be maintained 
with both places and control exercised over the Phulkian chiefs. Oil 
the withdrawal of the army from Afghanistan in 1842 our position in 
the Cis-Satlej territory west of Amballa was this : We had two patches 
of territory on tlie Sutlej in the neighbourhood of the garrisons of 
Ludhiana and Ferozepur, which were completely isolated, and surround¬ 
ed by the possessions of the Lahore Darbar and its feudatories. I 
have endeavoured to show on map No. IV accompanying this report 
the division of the country at the time between the various States and 
petty chiefs. 


33. In December 1845 the Khalsa army crossed the Satlej, and 

The Satlej Campaign. ^ le ^ rst ^h war commenced. The chief in¬ 
terest centres round Ferozepur, which was the 
main point of the Sikh attack ; and there the bulk of our force collected 
the troops for the most part marching direct via Bassian, and Ludhiana 
was left with a mere garrison. But the position was not one likely to 
be neglected, as it covered.tlie communications in the rear of our army • 
and its importance was probably appreciated by the* Sikhs, for in 
January 1846 their general, Ranjodh Singh Majithia, created a 
diversion by appearing with an army at Philour and crossing the 
Satlej. His force consisted of 10,000 infantry with 60 guns 
and some cavalry. His presence on this side of the Satlej was 
fraught with the greatest danger to us; as in a struggle with the 
Lahore Sikhs we could at most expect little better than neutrality 
from their co-religionists on this side. The position of such chiefs 
as had territories on both sides of the Satlej scarcely left them a 
choice. Nihal Siugb, Aliluwalia, tried to play a double game. His 
troops fought against us about Ferozepur and a considerable body of 
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iind he 
But his 


them joined Rnnjodh Sing’ll near Ludhiana, while their master was 
professing friendship to us, and saying that he had no power over them. 
The Ladwa chief, whose head-quarters were at Badowal, and who had 
everything to lose by such conduct, openly went over to Ranjodli 
Singh while he was still on the Jalandhar side of the river. Such 
was the weakness of the Ludhiana garrison that he was able before 
crossing to burn a portion of the cantonments witli impunity ; neither 
was any attempt mq.de to bar the passage of Ranjodli Singh’s army, 
which had our communications at its mercy. Such a state of affairs 
was not likely to last long ; and Sir Harry Smith was soon despatched 
from Ferozepnr with a force of about 4,000 men to keep open the road 
between that place and Ludhiana. On January 20th lie reached 
Jngraon, while Ranjodli Sing occupied Badowal 
Action at. Badowal. between the British force and its destination. 

Sir Harry Smith’s object was to effect a junction with the Ludhiana 
garrison without coming into collision with the enemy, 
accordingly attempted to pass to the south of their position. 

Sank was attacked by the Sikhs with great violence near Badowal ; 
and our troops, wearied with a long march, were for some time in consi¬ 
derable danger. They were extricated from the position with a loss ot 
200 men and nearly the whole of the baggage, and brought into Lu¬ 
dhiana. The result of this action of'January 21st was most damaging 
to our prestige; but the effects had scarcely time to be felt before they 
were effaced by tlie complete success of our arms. On the 22nd 
January, Ranjodli Singh moved to the village ot Blmndri on the Satlej, 
where be was joined by some regular troops of the Lahore army, his 
strength beiug then raised to 15,000; and here he remained quietly 
for a week, having, a3 he hoped, a clear line of retreat, and command¬ 
ing the road along the Satlej between Ferozepur and Ludhiana, 
General Smith was also reinforced, and on the 27th January marched 
towards the position of the Sikhs. He found them posted in the low 

lands close to the Satlej with their right 
Battle of Aliwal. resting on the village of Blmndri, which is on 

the high bank, and their left, on Aliwal, close to the river. East ot 
Blmndri the high bank or ridge, which separates the valley of the 
Satlej from the uplands, sweeps inwards in a semicircle to the dis¬ 
tance of five or six miles, crowned with villages at intervals, and leaving 
a wide open plain between it and the river. It was across this plain 
tliat the British army on the morning of January 28th moved to the 
attack, the capture of the villages of Aliwal, the key of the position, 
being their first object. The Sikh guns were as usual well served ; 
but Aliwal was in the hands of inferior troops, and the resistance was 
^spiritless. By the capture of Aliwal the Sikh left was turned; but 
round the village of Blmndri their right, composed ot trained and 
enthusiastic Khalsa troops (Avitabile’s Regiment^), made a most deter¬ 
mined stand, and the whole battle is still called by natives “ the fight 
of Biiundri.” The most gallant part of the action was the charge by 
tiie 16th Lancers of the unbroken Sikh infantry, who received them 
in squares. Three times the Sikhs were ridden over, hut they reformed 
at ©nee on each occasion ; and it was not till the whole strength ot out 
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army was brought to bear ou them that they were at length compelled 
to turn their backs. The Sikh troops were either driven across the 
river, in which many of them were drowned, or dispersed themselves 
over the uplands. Our loss was considerable, 400 men killed and 
wouuded ; and a tall monument, erected in the centre of the plain to 
the memory of those who fell, marks the scene of the action. 

84. The battle of Aliwal cleared the upper Satlej of our enemies, 
rendered our communication sure, and enabled 
Close of the Campaign and g| r Harry Smith to join the army of the lower 
country 1 * 01 * ° tl * 9 Ci8 ’ ? Satlej with his victorious force. On the 11th 

of February the crowning victory of Sabraon 
was won, and the first Sikh war ended. The abrogation of the treaty 
of 1809, and the annexation of all Lahore territory on this side of the 
river were the natural results of our success; and it remained to settle 
accounts with the Ois-Sallej chiefs, who had either been in active oppo¬ 
sition to us, or had withheld their assistance when it was most needed. 
The Ladwa chief forfeited all his possession, and the Ahlnwalia chief 
all ou this side, while the Nabha Raja lost one-quarter of his territory 
(for a detailed account of these transactions see the “ Rajas”). Such 
of the minor chiefs as had not openly joined the enemy were maintained 
in their possessions; but these were included in our territory as jagirs, 
independent power being giveu only to the Phulkiau Rajas and the 
Maler Kotla Nawabs. Where the chief had gone against us, his vil¬ 
lages were absolutely annexed. Front those acquisitions was formed 
in 1847 the present Ludhiana district after a trial of Budni as head¬ 
quarters for a short period. Trilling changes have since occurred ; but 
the man to which I referred in paragraph 32 will show whence the various 
parts of the district, as it is now constituted, were acquired. For a full 
accouut of the treatment of the petty chiefs whose territories were 
not annexed I would refer to pages 186-200 of the u Panjab RAjas.” 
The police powers aud the right to levy transit duties were taken away 
from them at once; and, when the whole Panjab became ours in 1849, 
they lost all civil, criminal and fiscal jurisdiction, a cash demand being 
at the same time substituted for their right to an undefined share of 
the produce, and they were thenceforth “ considered as no more than 
ordinary subjects of the British Government, in possession of certain 
exceptional privileges.” A cash commutation was also fixed in place 
of the levies which they were bound to furnish for the service of the 
paramount power. 


35. To the work of conquest succeeded that of settling the ad- 
. . .... . .... ministration of our new possessions. In pass- 

tug i would mention the calamity which oc¬ 
curred to the 50th British Regiment shortly after its return to canton¬ 


ments. It had suffered severely in the battles about Ferozepur and by 
sickness duriug tbe campaign, aui was enjoying a well earned rest, 
when in a dust storm one of the principal barrack buildings fell, crushing 
to death 210 men, women and children. When in 1849 we annex id 


the Panjab, Ludhiana ceased to be of any importance as a military 
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The Mutiny (1857). 


station. The cantonments were finally abandoned in 1854, and since 
that time the only troops permanently posted have been a portion of 
some native regiment as a garrison for the fort. During the ten 
years succeeding the Satlej campaign Ludhiana is to be pronounced 
liappy as having no annals. The work of administration progressed 
steadily, and the resources of the country developed rapidly under the 
security given by our rule. A summary assessment in 1846-47 of 
the new acquisitions, was followed in 1849-53 by a Regular Settlement 
of the whole district, the success of which it will be for me to show 
in another part of this report. Cultivation increased, and trade begau 
to flourish in cousequeuce of the removal of the transit duties, the im¬ 
provement of communications, and the Security to life and property 
which resulted from our government. 

36. Although Ludhiana had ceased to he a cantonment at 
the time of the outbreak of the Mutiny, it 
lay on the route to Delhi of the Punjab muti¬ 
neers, and also of the succours sent by Sir J. Lawrence; and there 
were busy and anxious times for the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. G. II. 
Ricketts, and bis assistant, Mr. Thornton. The former of these has 
left an account of the measures adopted in anticipation of the 
arrival of mutineers or of a local rising, and has detailed the 
course of events duriug the early months of the mutiny. The 
fort was garrisoned by a detachment of the 3rd Nutive Infantry 
from Philour; and this regiment also supplied the guards nt the 
treasury, jail, &c. It was kuowu to be disaffected; and Mr. 
Ricketts bad called for and obtained assistance from the Nabha and 
Maler Kotla States and from the principal jagirdars of the district, 
the latter of whom, responded to the call with the greatest alacrity, an l 
supplied horsemen aud foot, who were employed on patrolling the 
roads, furnishing guards, &c. Nabha and Maler Kotla sent some 
troops aud a couple of guns; and there was a small body of Rothuey’s 
Sikhs with two English officers. The whole of the money in the Treasury 
had been removed to Philour, which was held by a detachment of an 
English regiment, the 8th*; and when on the 9th of June 1857 
Mr. Thornton crossed the river on some business connected with it, he 
heard of the Jalandhar outbreak. Ho hurried back, taking the pre¬ 
caution to cut the bridge of boats behind him. News of the outbreak 
also reached the Ludhiana detachment of the 3rd Regiment, who at 
once mutinied and seized the fort. The Jalandhar mutineers, finding 
their passage at Philour impossible, went three or four miles up the river 
and crossed. On hearing of this Mr. Ricketts with two or three companies 
of the Sikhs under Lieutenant Williams, and the Maler Kotla aud 
Nabha levies and two guns marched to oppose them. He found that 
they had just crossed in a large body aud were on this bank near the 
village ot Chuharwala. Although it was night an attack was at once male; 
but the levies appear to have bolted at the first shot, and Lieutenant 
"Williams was wounded and several other casualties occurred, so that the 

* The Fort at Philour was at first held by the 3rd N. I., but they were replaced by 
English troops shortly before this. 
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little force had to retire before superior numbers, which they did 
without molestation. Mr. Ricketts and his men took up a position to 
the west of the city in the present kachery, I believe ; and the 
mutineers next morning passed through the eastern part of the town. 
They were joined by their comrades from the fort; and, after plunder- 
lug the Mission lines and opening the jail, went down the Maler 
Kotla road in great haste, dreading the arrival of a pursuing force from 
Jalandhar. The rabble of the town, composed of Kashmiris and 
others, had risen and done some plundering, but the mutineers only 
remained foa a few hours ; and immediately on their departure order 
was restored and some of the rioters were executed. The Mahomedan 
Gujais of the Bet are the only people of the district who appear to 
have shown any disaffection, but it is in the nature of this tribe to be 
discontented. The Hindu Jats, who form the mass of the population, 
could have nothing in common with the mutineers, and were stead¬ 
fastly loyal to us.. Not a single instance of disturbance in any part of 
the district save in the town of Ludhiana is recorded. 

J7. The only event left to chronicle is the “ mail attempt ” by 
The Kuka outbreak. the Kukas in 1872. An account of the rise 

i _ ot this sect will be found in the next chapter. 

The proceedings of Ram Singh’s followers had caused anxiety to Go¬ 
vernment for many years, and special precautions were from time to 
time taken to prevent large gatherings of them. Small disturbances 
occurred at the religious fairs here and there; and in 1870 “butcher” 
murders were committed in one or two places, the rage of the Kukas 
being directed against the killers of kine. On the 13th January 
1872 there was a meeting of Kukas at Bbaini, and a gang of about 
150 of these, after working themselves np into a state of religious 
frenzy, started off under the leadership of two Jats of Sakroudi in 
Patiala territory. Rain Singh informed the police of their intention 
to do some mischief, saying that he had no control over them; 
but it was considered sufficient to see them out of our territory. 
They were armed with axes, sticks &e. only ; and are said to have 
declared that the town of Maler Kotla would be the object of their 
attack. They went to Pad in Patiala territory without causing any 
disturbance, and re-appeared next day near to Malotid, the seat of Sardar 
Badan Singh, on which they made a sudden onset with the idea, pro¬ 
bably, of getting arms and money. They are said to have wauted the 
Sardar to lead them. In this attack two men were killed on each side 
aud a few wounded, and the gang succeeded in securing three horses, one 
gun aud one sword. No one joined them anywhere on their march, 
and they never numbered more than 150 men at the outside. They 
next proceeded to Kotla, which is uine miles distant from Maloud; and on 
the morning of the 15th made a sudden attack on the palace aud treasury 
of the Nawab; hut were driven off'when the Kotla guards had re¬ 
covered from their surprise, and pursued to Ran-in the Patiala territory, 
where to the number of 68 they surrendered to the Patiala authorities. 
At Maloud and Kotla they had killed 10 men and wounded 17, white 
their own loss had been 9 killed and 38 wounded. On getting news 
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of tlie attacks on Maloud and Kotla Mr. Cowan, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Ludhiana, started for the latter place, and telegraphed for 
troops, which arrived soon after. Mr. Cowan executed by blowing from 
guns at Kotla 49 of the captured men, and the others were tried by 
the Commissioner (Mr. Forsyth).* Thus ended the Kuka outbreak of 
1872. If the Kukas ever had any plans fora rising they must hove 
been completely upset by these itwaue proceedings of a small body of 
fanatics, rushing about the country armed with sticks and axes. The 
people of the villages through which they passed appear to have been 
scared by them, and’ the inhabitants of Karr, where they were captured, 
deserted their houses in a body on the approach of the band. Of course 
Ram Singh and his doctrines were responsible for what happened; nnd 
he bad become a danger to the State, as similar disturbances might be 
created at any time by his followers. Ram Singh was at once deported, 
aud has remained a State prisoner ever since. 

38. The district has few monuments of antiquity. Snob places 
....... of interest as there are in the towns will be 

Antiquities of the distnc , r(lfen . e( j f() j n the se} ,. ira te accounts given of 

the municipalities. In paragraph 21 I have detailed what information is 
available about the mound of Sunet. There are also mounds at several 
other places; hut they generally mark the site of a parent village 
from which those about have taken their origin. Thus between Gujar- 
wal and Phallewal the mound of Naiebad was the first settlement ot the 
Garewals. As monuments of the Mughal empire, we have at a dis¬ 
tance of two kos along the old Badsbalii Road mindre marking the 
distances ; and a fine serai at every sixth or seventh kos. The min dr s 
are of masonry, and about 12 feet high. They are in a good state ot 
preservation, but have no inscriptions. They are said to have been 
built iu the reign of Shall Jeban. The serai at Ludhiana has 
long since disappeared, that at Douraha is in Patiala territory, while 
that of Lashkari Khan, about seveu miles on this side of Khannah, is a 
magnificent building in very good preservation. The inscription tells 
ns that it was built by Lashkar Khan in the reign of Auvangzeb. It is 
now seldom used by travellers since the Railway was opened. The 
serai at Khannah is now part of the town ; but the walls are entire. 
There was a large “ haztra,’* or tomb, at Tibara of about the same date, 
but this was washed away by tlie river in 1868. The Sikhs erected 
forts at many places in the district, most of which were demolished in 
1845. I have referred to the monument in the field of Aliwal. ^ This 
has been recently repaired or rebuilt. The cemetery of Ludhiana is 
crowded with monuments of quaint design, remnants of the days when 
there was a large body of troops here. 

CHAPTER III.— The People. 


A— Statistical. 


39. By the Census taken in February 
Population of the district: ]88l the population of the district is 618,835. 

urban and rural. ^ , ]p , total o f 83,052 as follows 

* This account of the outbreak is taken from the reports of llr. Cowan. 
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Ludhiana 

Jagraon 

Hiiikot 

Maekiwarah 

Khannah 

Bahlolpur 


44,163 

16,873 

9,219 

5,967 

3,988 

2,842 


and this leaves 535,783 distributed over 914 villages, giving an average 
of 581 for each village. 


_ . , . 40. The Census figures give us the fol- 

ncrease in popu ation. lowing results for the three years iu which an 

enumeration took place :— 


Year of Census. 

1855 

1868 

1881 

Population ... 

... 

527,722 

mm 

618,835 


Taking these figures as correct, we find that there has been a steady 
increase which amounted to 11 per cent, in the first thirteen years, and 
to half that proportion in the next, thirteen, the rate of increase having 
been the same in the towns as in the rural population. No safe con¬ 
clusions can of course he drawn from the figures alone without con¬ 
sideration of the circumstances of the district at the various periods, 
and these I will proceed to notice. When we annexed the country after 
the Satlej campaign of 1845 we found it very fairly cultivated, for our 
predecessors, the Sikhs, had done their best to increase their revenues by 
encouraging agriculture ; and all the States and Chiefs were under our 
own protection or that of Lahore. Petty feuds were uncommon and 
there was general peace. But the Sikh revenue system was what 
we should call oppressive; and the rule of some of the chiefs was 
a mixture of tyranny and rapacity. Property in land was considered 
a burden, which often under a bad ruler became too heavy to be borne ; 
and society must have been in an unsettled state owing to the frequent 
changes of rulers. In the same way there was a certain amount of 
trade; but it was checked by the transit duties levied at short distances 
by each independent chief, and by the general lawlessness. With our 
rule came perfect security to the husbandman and to the trader; and an 
immediate development of the resources of the country by the protection 
afforded to life and property aud the opening out of communications. 
The increase in cultivation must have been very great iu the few years 
that followed the Summary Settlement of 1847; but there are no de¬ 
tails to show what it was. When the survey for the Regular Settle¬ 
ment was made iu the years 1850-52, it was found that there was a 
proportion of 84 acres cultivated in each 100 acres of arable area ; 
and a great part of what remained was brought under the plough with¬ 
in a short time after. Perhaps the best proof of the development of 
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agriculture is the immense fall in prices between 1850 and 1860. The 
ruler bad before that left the pleasant just enough to live on, and had 
taken most of his dues in kind; while the latter knew that the more he 
cultivated the more he would have to pay, and he had probably as 
much land under the plough as he could manage. The effects oil the 
population of the development of resources that followed the introduc¬ 
tion of our rule would take some time to show themselves ; and would 
naturally appear between the years 1855 and 1868. There was not 
room for immigration on a large scale, the whole land being owned by 
the villages ; and there was no tendency for settlers to come fronj any 
neighbouring district, for the whole country was in much the same con¬ 
dition. The increase of population was all inside the district. The 
margin of extension has long ago been filled np, the proportion of cul- 
turable to cultivated being now one in ten; and the prudential check 
on population lias to some extent come into effect. There lias been 
everywhere a sub-division of holdings, and in most parts of the district 
the scarcity of land has made itself felt. At all events amongst the 
Jats and Rajputs every man does not now marry as a matter of course, 
really I believe on account of the immediate expense; and in most 
families will be found one or two men who have remained single. It is 
undoubtedly the case that a state of things equivalent to polyandry 
prevails amongst the Jats, though it is not recognised as an institution : 
and the result is a distinct check on population. The Sirhind Canal has 
just been opened, and the productive power of a large part of the district 
will thereby he increased. The portions affected by it are those in which 
the population is now least dense ; and it will he necessary for the pre¬ 
sent cultivators to call in others to their aid. But the whole of the land 
here also belongs to 'ullages, and is mostly cultivated : and it is hard 
to say what the process of immigration will he, and whence the settlers 
will come. I doubt if the result will be to relieve the more thickly 
populated parts of this district of their surplus population. Except for 
this opening I should be inclined to say that the population of the dis¬ 
trict had arrived at the stationary stage, and that the rate of increase 
in the future would be at all events much smaller than in the past. 


41. The number of persons per square mile is 450 on total area and 
. ... 543 on cultivation (1*1 acres of cultivation a 

sinT2sJZZn h 'ot iy ihl lieadl > these averages being worked out on the 
population. area as surveyed m 1879-80 and the Census of 

1881. But the bare figures give us no infor¬ 
mation on the point which is of greatest importance, the pressure of 
population on the laud ; and we are driven to consider that constantly 
recurring problem of the classification, with a view to determine what 


proportion actually depends on agriculture. I have set down the urban 
population at 83,052 ; hut in the case of each of the towns there is a 


large area attached and belonging to residents. Thus the area of Raikofc 
is larger than that of any village in the district except one ; and it 
W'mld have, if there were no town, a village population of 4,000 to 
5,000. So, too, Ludhiana and Jngraon have a number of separate 
village areas (“Tara?”) attached to them, the agricultural population 
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living inside tlie towns. I calculate that the town population proper 
does certainly not exceed 60,000. We are then left with a rural popu¬ 
lation of 558,835 ; but this does not pnt us far ou our way. Com¬ 
bination of occupations is the rule amongst the non-proprietary popu¬ 
lation, and the recent Census could scarcely have been expected to give 
us a classification that could be relied on to show how much of this rural 
population should be set down as depending ou agriculture, and how much 
on trade and manufacture. Indeed, such an arrangement is not pos¬ 
sible with a societv so constituted as that we have to deal with here. 
The whole rural population may be said in a sense to be supported by 
the laud, for each village is for most purposes a separate community. 
All the implements of agriculture, the materials and furniture of the 
houses, and most of the ordinary clothing are produced in the village ; 
and only a few articles of luxury, such as brass dishes, wedding clothes, 
&c., are purchased in the towns. The occupations of the various classes 
in the village hang together, so that they cannot well he separated. Thus 
the menial classes (takhan, h har, chainar) are really the servants of the cul¬ 
tivator, helping him in his work hv making and repairing his implements ; 
and receive as their wage a share of the produce. They do little work 
for outsiders ; aud they very often combine with their hereditary occu¬ 
pation that of agriculture, liven the shop-keepers, who are uot a 
numerous class in most villages, and occupy a very inferior position, 
being mostly of the “ lun tel bdcluia” class (sellers of salt and oil), are 
only assistants to the cultivators, supplying them with salt and such 
necessaries as they cannot grow or make for themselves. We might 
say that the whole population, after deducting that properly belonging 
to the towns and subsisting by manufactures and industries quite separate 
from agriculture, depends on the soil ; and I think that any attempt 
to determine what proportion of it is supported solely by agriculture 
must be mere conjecture. The density of the rural population calculated 
in this manner is 490 per square mile of cultivation, or 1C acres cul¬ 
tivated per head. This proportion varies greatly, as was to be expected, 
according to the agriculture of the distvict. Thus in the rich Samiala 
Bet, where the soil is very fertile and much of it yields two crops in 
the year, the proportion is 600 ; and in the Upper Dhaia Circle of the 
same tahsil, where 40 per cent, of the cultivation is irrigated, it is G6C : 
while in the sandy Lower Dhaia tract, just over the Bet, it is only 467; 
and in the Jangal Circle of Ludhiana, with a rainfall of 17 inches and 
no irrigation, it is SI8. The following are the details of the three most 
thickly populated tracts of the district:— 


Assessment Circle. 

Persons per square mile 
cultivated. 

Bet Samiala ... 

600 

Upper Dhaia Samiala 

... 

660 

Pa wad h Ludhiana 

... 

630 
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These proportions are as high as in most of the high lj cultivated tracts 
of the province, although they are much below those of some parts of Ho- 
shiarpur and Jalandhar. There can he no doubt that in places there is to 
some extent a pressure of population, especially in the tracts named and 
in the eastern parts of Ludhiana tahsil, Bet and uplands. This is not 
universal, hut shows itself in the older and larger villages, where the 
process of subdivision of laud has been going on longest. It is just 
in these vei\y tracts where the cultivation is most elaborate, that the 
people are most tied down to their villages. Very few men of the 
Samrala tahsil willTje found in service. From his birth the agriculturist 
is bound to the laud, which requires his every hour; and the last thing 
he thinks of is seeking employment of any other sort. There is no 
emigration to speak of, and the direction in which the excess tries to 
find an outlet is better cultivation and the spread of irrigation. But 
for the latter of these capital is required, and this is what the cultiva¬ 
tor does not possess. 

42. With the Assessment Reports I submitted statements showing 
the average size of the proprietary and culti¬ 
vating holdings; but these, as I pointed out, are 
quite unreliable. The holdings were of the 
“ Khatauniand calculations based on them are necessarily valueless. 
Thus A and B hold land separately, having divided it, and also have 
some in common. A has mortgaged a couple of fields to two other 
proprietors, and B may have done the same. Each of these facts is 
shown as a separate holding. Or again a proprietor cultivates his own 
laud, and has also rented land from another ; and he would appear both 
as a proprietor and as a tenant. I have now done my best to find out 
what the actual size of Hie holdings in the different tahsils is. I have 
taken the total of all land cultivated by proprietors, whether it is their 
own or that of other proprietors, and divided this by the total number 
of proprietors whose names appear in the Khewat. Only those are 
shown as tenants who do not own land. The result is as follows:— 


Size of proprietary 
tenancy holdings. 


anti 


Namb of Tahsii.. 

Ehewatdabs. 

Occupabcy Tbhahts. 

Tsfabts at will. 

No. 

Area culti¬ 
vated by. 

No. 

Area culti¬ 
vated by. 

No. 

Area culti¬ 
vated by. 

Samrala ... 



1,059 

4,160 

4 

2,388 

6,816 

3 

Ludhiana 

51,308 

321,496 

6 

3,903 



21,447 

3 

Jngraon 

26,608 

211,509 

8 

1,855 

11,352 

7 

1,491 

6,759 

5 

Total 

100,533 

669,3i>5 

! 

6,817 

27,094 

10,088 

35,022 
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Thus the average area to every cultivating'proprietor who is liable 
for Government revenue is for the whole district six acres. In Jaoraon 
tahsil it is eight acres; and in the Jangal Circle of Ludhiana, nine or ten. 
Every khewatdar is not necessarily the head of a family, for he may 
be unmarried ; but he is in every case an owner of land in his own 
right. 


B.—Division into Tribes and Castes. 


Divisions of the popula¬ 
tion into tribes and castes. 


43. The principal tribes of the district with 
the number of persons of each are as follows :_ 


Clan. 

Tribe. 

Total. 

Per cent on 
whole popu¬ 
lation. 

Priestly and Religious... 

Brahmins ... ... 

Faqir ... 

25.121 

19,185 

4 

3 

Traders & Shop-keepers 

i 

! Klmtri ... ... 

Banin ... ... 

Sunar ... ... 

Sud ... 

15.944 

8.722 

5.562 

2,o75 

3 

1 

1 

••• 

r 

Jat it* m • 

222.665 

36 


Rajput 

30,957 

5 

Agriculturists ... -j 

Gujar 

30,759 

5 


Arai'en ... ... 

27,229 

4 

- 

A wau 

3.312 

1 

f 

Oh.tmar 

59,655 

10 


Cl.uhra 

18,525 

3 


Julaha ... 

14,728 

2 


Takhan ... ... 

18,809 

3 

Menials and Artizans ... < 

Jhinwar ... 

15,835 

3 


Nai« ... ... 

11,065 

2 


Lohar... 

8,520 

2 


Kumliar 

8,226 

1 


Mochi 

8,171 

1 


Chimba 

7,158 

1 


This leaves 56,212, or 9 per cent of the whole population unclassi¬ 
fied. 


44. The Brahmins of the district are scattered all over it. They 
are seldom to be found engaged in trade, and 

claves?Brahmins. * ‘ gl ° US £ or th f, most P' lrt live on the Jats of the uplands, 
few villages being without two or three families; 
but their services are also required by the Hindus of the large towns. 
They are of the usual subdivisions of S4rsut Brahmins, and no 
detailed account of them is necessary. The Hindu Jats perhaps pay 
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them move attention tlian the Sikhs, but even the Mahometan 
Rajputs make use of theiv services on occasions. 

The principal ascetic classes included under the general term 
Faqxr are— Bharaies (5,590). The Hindu Jats 
Other religious classes. of th@ eastenl parts aro a l moS t all u Sultanis ” 

. by religion ; and outside of each village there 

Bharaie8 ‘ is a small “ Pxr Khana ” or shrine erected in 

honour of Sakbi Sarwar Sultan ; and this is in charge of a Bharaie or 
guardian, who is a Mahomedan and is not a celibate. These men 
are said to he Shekhs, because they belong to no other tribe. Every 
Thursday tlrny go to the shrine in the evening, light a lamp and beat 
a drum at it. The people make small oil'enngs of cash, grain, &c , 
(“ charawa ”) which the Bharaies take. They also receive small 
presents at other times and accompany the pilgrims who go to visit the 
tomb of tile Saint Sultan in the Dera Ghazi Khan district. There 
is generally a small plot of land, half an acre or so, attached to 
the village shrine, of which the Bharaie gets the produce. 

The Udasit (2,866) are Sikh ascetics of a sect founded hy the 
eldest son of Guru Nanak, (Srichand). They are 
UJ “ 3l9 ‘ mostly Jats by origin, the chela or disciple and 

successor being usually chosen from this tribe ; and are to be found in 
possession of the Dharmsalas in Hindu villages, where they distribute 
food to such as come for it, and read the “ Granth/’ both of Baba 
Nanak and of Guru Govind, although tley do not attach such import¬ 
ance to the latter. The head of the college is called “ mohant “ and 
the disciples “ cbelas.” They live in Sikh as well as in Hindu villages, 
and it is probably on this account that they do not quite neglect Gum 
Goviad. They rarely marry; and if they do 60 , generally lose all 
influence, for the Dharmsala very soon becomes a private residence, 
closed to strangers. Butin some few families, such as that of Jaspal 
Bangar, which keeps a very large “ Langar ” or alms-house going, it has 
always been the custom to marry, the endowments being large enough 
to support the family and maintain the institution ; hut the eldest son 
does not in this case succeed as a matter of course. A chela is chosen 
by the “ mohant ” or by the family. If a mohant whoso predecessors 
have not married should do so, he would lose all weight with the people. 
As I notice elsewhere in speaking of the uiafi grants, we have en- 
coixraged this class to throw off their l-eligious character by converting 
them into mere landed proprietors. 

The Bairagis (1,889) are to be found in charge of the Thakardwaras 
or temples of Thakar, and the S anidsix, who are 
Bairigis ana Samasis, &c. yery few uuml ,er, 0 f t } ie Devidwalns Of 

temples of Devi. There are a very few Nirmilns and Bihangs to be 
found in some villages, where they occupy the Dharmsalas and also 
some jogi faqirs. These do not require a detailed account. There are 
one or two “ derails” of ‘‘ Suthra Shahi ” faqirs. 

The Saiads have not been included in the religious classes, as they 
are really agriculturists. The Bharaies, though 
Mahome ana. Mahomedans, miuister chiefly to the Hiudus. 
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There are a few Mahomedan faqirs belonging to the Madjiri and 
Jalali sect mostly. 


45. Chief amongst the mercantile class are the Khatris (15,944). 

They are to be found mostly in the towns, and 
Mercantile classes : Kliatria. en{faged j n trade of all sorts. The principal 

‘‘ Gots” are Beri, Maria, Lurnb, Jaidke in Jagraon ; Tliapar, Diiande, 
Adh in Ludhiana. Elsewhere the Gots are very mixed. 

The Bauias (8,722) are not numerous ; but are to be found every¬ 
where. In the Jaugal villages they are the 
Bam " 8 ' shop-keeping class to the exclusion of all other 

tribes. They are in religion Jains and Hindus (Vaishnavas), principally 
the latter. The Aganval u Got” predominates. 

The Sunaras (5,962) are found all over the 
s "" 4ra> ' district, and are engaged in their trade of gold 

and silversmiths. 


The Suds (2,075) deserve mention here, because the Ludhiana 
district is considered the head-quarters of the 
Tlle Sads - tribe. I find from the Census Report that there 

are less than 20,000 of them in the Province, and that more than a 
quarter of these are in the Kangrn district, and more than halt in the 
Jalandhar division. These people nve distinct lrom all other Hindus 
around ; but their origin is a mystery, all explanation by the people 
themselves having the object of giving a meaning to the name which 
will reflect honour on the tribe. They say that they are really the 
same as the Raikwals of Agfa, Delhi, &o., and they have the same 
“ Gots,” but do not intermarry with them. They have become a 
separate tribe like the Kaiaths, whom they resemble in the laxity of 
their religious observances, and in their liking for wine and flesh. 
Geographically they are divided into the hill (Uohandia), and the 
plain (Newandia) ; and socially into pure (Klara), and inferior (Gola, 
Chechar). The Suds of the liilis are said to belong to the latter class, 
who have degenerated at some period by widow marriage. The line is 
now drawn hard and fast; and the two classes do not mix, although 
the Gola Suds do not now marry widows. The Suds are engaged iu 
money-lending principally, and are to be found in Ludhiana and a 
few villages round and in the town of Machiwarah. They are fond 
of service as munshis; and half the Patwaris of the district and most of 
the Kammgos till recently belonged to the tribe. Though of a good phy¬ 
sique, they do not like active service. They are most intelligent, especially 
in their own interests; and there are many sayings in proof of this, e.g., 
“ Sud par, ghattri m ar ” (if a Sud is on the other side of the river, 
leave your bundle on this side). 


46. A better idea of the importance of the various tribes that 
Agricultural classes. Di- make up tlie agricultural community will be 
vision of the land amongst got from the following abstract ot Appendix 
them. VI accompanying this Report, which shows 

the proportions in which the land of the district is divided between them. 
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Tot AX. 

Jats. 

Raj nut (Ma¬ 
homedan). 

' 

Gujar (Ma¬ 
homedan). 

Araien. 

Others. 

Bind a. 

Mahome¬ 

dan. 

100 

62 

i 

4 

L.— .. 

0 

7 

3 

14 


The Jots. 

Religion of the J*ts. 
as follows :— 


47. Thus the Jats make up more than £ 
of the whole population, and own 62 per cent, 
of the land. They are distributed by religion 


Total. 

Hindu, 

Sikh. 

Mahomedan. 

222,665 

95,000 


102,447 

25,218 

100 

43 


46 

11 


The Mahomedan Jats appear to have been converted to Isldin in 
the time of Aurangzeb. They are to be found in the Samrala and the 
upper part of the Ludhiana Bets, or just over them. The other Jats are 
either Sultauis (Hindus >, or Guru’s Sikhs (including Kukas). The 
Jats adhere to their G-.ts or clans through all religions; and their 
belonging to one faith rather than to another is generally a mere matter 
of locality. Thus we find of the Garewal “ Got” Mahomedan villages 
in the Samrila Bdt; and iu the uplands Hindu or Sikh. The Maho- 
inedans are perhaps rather bigoted ; but with the others I think that 
religion will be found to have at present a secondary place. 


48. The Hindu Jat of this district deserves all the good things 
„ , .... . that have been written of the tribe. If the 

Jau'a, agriculturists . 0 6 Jats are tlle best peasantry iu India, I think we 

may say that the Mai wall Jat possesses iu 
a greater degree than any other branch of the tribe the qualities which 
have earned for it this distinction. In the “ Malwah ” country I in¬ 
clude, as do the people of the Pan jab proper, at least the whole of this 
and the Ferozepur districts, together with the greater part of the Pro¬ 
tected Territory to the south of them. In physique the “ Malwah ” Jat 
is not surpassed by any race in India, if indeed lie is not to be put at 
the top of the tree in this respect. 1 do not think that any Regiment 
in the Bengal Army can show such fine stalwart soldiers as those recruited 
from this part of the country; and, although detractors are wont to 
say that he has a small heart in a large person, the “ Malwai” has given 
ample proof that this is mere libel. The Malwah Jat appears to sur- 
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pass liisbrother of the Manjha in prudence and thrift; and he is a better 
cultivator, more capable of managing his farm. As evidence of this l 
would point to the manner in which the former has succeeded iu the 
struggle going on under our rule between the agricultural and the money- 
lending class. With the Malwah Jat as a rule the class whose busi¬ 
ness is°ordinarily money-lending has really very little chance, for the 
former turns his hand to this as easily as to anything else. When a Jat 
has spare money he will seldom squander it; but, if he gets a chance, will 
lend it on the security of land. Where Khatr’s or Suds have established 
themselves in the early years of our rule, it is very hard for the people 
to shake them off; but in the Dhaia villages most mortgages of land 
are to Jats, some of whom have established a very extensive money- 
lending business. The Mahomedan Jat, though much superior to the 
Rajput or Gujar, is not equal to his Hindu fel low-tribesman y He is 
to he found along the river, principally in the Samrala tahsil; and, 
although excelling as a cultivator, he is often reckless and extravagant, 
a result that may be due either to his religion or to his surroundings, 
climate, soil &c. 

49. There are two types of the Hindu Jut to be found in this district, 

■ the difference being entirelytheeffectoflocal- 
Trro types of the Hindu i(y< q| ie j at 0 f the Pawadli, or highly 

,ll ‘ cultivated and irrigated eastern tract, is a slave 

to his land. With hint it lias been all work and no play for generations, 
and this has told on his physique and intellect. The cultivation of his 
holding is a constant round of toil, especially where there is a large area 
under sugarcane; and he is lucky if able to knock off and give him¬ 
self and his cattle a few days’ rest during the rains. He has no thoughts 
beyond his village; and never dreams of service. But withal he fs 
thrifty to niggardliness, and industrious beyond comparison; and it 1» 
sheer bad luck if he gets his head under water. When he has a little 
money to spare he at once lends it on the security of some less lucky 
sharers’ land. For the Jat of the Jangal the labour of cultivation is 
of tha lightest description, and he appears incapable of remaining idle 
for long.° He turns his hands most readily to carrying; but also goes 
in largely for cattle trade, service, anything in fact that will enable him 
to turn an honest penny, for he is seldom a rogue. His favourite 
method of spending tlie'time between reaping and sowing, when lie and 
liis cattle would otherwise he absolutely idle, is to start with a cart in 
the direction of Ludhiana, sell his own grain, and whatever more he 
can collect, and return with aloud of “ gur” or anything else that he 
thinks he will be able to dispose of at a profit. The cart is probably at 
first the ordinary rude one used in field work, and the cattle are those 
that work in the plough ; but after a few successful journeys he buys a 
better cart and probably better cattle, thus extending the field of his 
operations. This difference of life has produced in him meutal and 
physical qualities much superior to those of the Pawadli Jat, although 
the latter is far ahead of other tribes in both respects ; and one can tell the 
difference at a glance. The Jat of the JaDgal is undoubtedly at present 
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the finest stamp of peasantry in India. What he will be when irriga¬ 
tion from the Sirhind canal is fully developed remains to be seen. The 
Pa wad h Jat has but one string to his bow, while his brother of the 
Jangal has at present many. Hard cash finds its way into the Jagraon 
and Lower Pakhowai villages through half-a-dozen channels. Under 
former rulers, whose system was to take as much from the cultivator as 
they could get, the Jat was usually kept down ; but since annexation 
bi3 genius has had full play, and he is waxing fat; and I do not know of 
any class that ought to be so grateful to us. On occasiou he can be 
extravagant, and very large sums are sometimes spent on celebrations, 
especially in Jagraon tahsil. This generally means that a man has 
more money than he knows what to do with. Besides excelling as an 
agriculturist the Hindu Jat is a good subject and a most respectable 
member of society. He lias as a rule no vices; and, although I would 
not assert that a lively sense of gratitude to us as his rulers is ever 
present in his thoughts, he knows that our Government gives him 
greater security than any preceding one did, and he is quietly contented. 
His chief fault is quarrelsomeness, which has now developed into litigi¬ 
ousness. 

50. To the east of the district, and especially in the Samrala 
, _ ,, ..... „ tabsil the multitude of “ Gots” amongst the 

tba Jatl* ° r lTlal0ns 0 Hindu .Tats is a very remarkable feature. Not 

only do adjoining villages belong to different 
"Gots,” but inside each village will generally be found two or three 
Pattis of distinct origin. This is accounted for by the manner in which 
the country was colonized. In the history of each village it will be 
seen that the founders came in comparatively recent times from different 
parts of the couutry, and belonged to different “ Gots and that they 
united merely for their own convenience, the common tie of belonging to 
the same tribe being sufficient. To the south and west, on the other hand, 
we do find that the Jats in some instances came in bodies; and villages 
belonging to the same “ Got” lie either in groups or within short dis¬ 
tances of each other. Thus the Sidhu and Gil Jats appear to have 
come eastward in large parties, and to have settled down in adjoining 
or alternate villages in the western part of Jagraon. But the rule 
throughout the district is variety of " Gots,” and the few groups of 
villages that there are, each belonging to one “ Got,” are the exception. 
The reason for this apparently i3 that in the eastern parts, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sirliind and Ludhiana, the Imperial authority was always 
strong enough to protect its subjects, who settled down in small villages 
as they came; while in the west it was less felt, and people of one tribe 
had to collect in large villages for protection. In Samrala no attempt 
has been made to return the land as distributed amongst the various 
subdivisions ; but in tbe other tabs!Is it was possible to do this roughly, 
ns there were a few “ Gots” owning villages and groups of villages. 

I give the details of area held by the leading " Gots” in these two 
tahs/ls;— 
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TiEslt. 

Tota’ 

Jats. 

Garew&l 

Gil. 

Sidhu. 

Db&liw&l 

Dbilon 

S&bon. 

Bhan- 

dber. 

Ludhikna ... 

68 

8 

3 

6 

8 

i 

i 

3 

Jagrion 

68 

1 

6 

9 

6 

2 




Garewal Jat«. 


First in mule are the Garewal Jats. This “ Got” holds about 50 
large villages near Ludhiana in a group, and 
members of it are also to be found scattered 
over tbe district: but their number is not shown in the Census tables. 
They trace their descent from a Rajput, Rija Rikh, who came from the 
south and settled in Kulur in the Hills. Bairsi, son of Rikh, left Kalur 
and settled at Naiebail to the south of Ludhiana, and contracted a marri¬ 
age with a Jatm, called Rupkour, and had to start a “Got” for himself 
as his brothers would have nothing further to do with him. His son 
was “ Gate,” whence tbe name of the Got; but another fanciful origin 
is “ Karewal” from Karewa. The descendants of Bairsi gradually 
spread over the country to the south-west of Ludhiana. The Garewals 
are admitted by the other “ Gots” to lie superior, and are called “ Salm 
log,” i.e. superior. As amongst the Rajputs, their women are secluded^ 
aud do not take part in field work. Their girls are sought in marriage 
by the best families of Sardars, and even by Rajas. The Garewal fami¬ 
lies of Raipur, Gujarwal and Narangwal had a sort of local authority 

at tbe close of tlie last century, and are called by pre-eminence “ Sdbu 

. 


Oils. 


Tbe Garewals are in consequence of all this tbe proudest of 
the Jats, and somewhat inferior as cultivators. They are also very 
extravagant and quarrelsome ; but they take to service better than any 
other “ Got” as they bold it honourable, and in all of their villages will 
be found men who are either serving iu our army or in receipt of pen¬ 
sions. A great deal of money thus finds its way' into their hands, 
'When they trust to cultivation alone they are not so successful. 

The Gils own about 40 villages, mostly iu Jagraon tabsil ; and 
are returned as 11,899 in number. They are 
next in rank to the Garewals, and their women 
are secluded. They are also fond of our service. They here claim descent 
from Surajbausi Rajputs, their ancestor being a king of “ Gliarmela” 
in tbe south, whose son, Akaura, took to agriculture. The son of Akaura, 
Gil, founded the “ Got,” which moved northwards by degrees. They 
came to this district from Kusla in the “ Jangal” ilaqa about 250 to 
800 years ago, in the reign of Shah Jelian it is said. The Gils are first- 
rate agriculturalists; but their habits are generally extravagant. 

The Sidlius have a good many villages in Jagraon tabsil where there 
gidliuB are two or three “Sidhwans.” They are a well- 

known Got throughout the Lahore and Amritsar 
divisions, and much has been written of them. Those of the Ludhia¬ 
na district are of the Barar subdivision; and came from tbe south- 
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west-., from Faridkot it is said, in the time of the Rais within the last 
200 to 300 years. The Sidhus number 13,194. 

The Dhaliwals (12,145) have a good many villages lying about 
Dbaliw&l Pakhowal and in the Jagraon tahsil mostly. 

Their ancestor was, as usual, a Rajput, who 
came from Jessalmir and settled iu Kaugar in Nabha territory, becom¬ 
ing a Jat. From Kangar bis descendants came into this district under 
the Rais and their Sikh successors. The Dhaliwals are accounted one of 
the superior Gots of Juts, but do not differ much in their customs from 
-the others. 

The Bhandhers are the descendants of Bhandhdr, who was the off- 
R , ... spring of the union of a Rajput and a woman 

’ ° ‘" of inferior caste. He settled in Bhatinda first, 

and thence his descendants migrated to Rao Siaua in the Maloud ilaqa, 
where the tribe now holds 10 or 12 villages. 

The Sekhons had a similar origin to the Bhandhfirs, and came to 
S«khon this district from some place in Patiala terri- 

6 a tory, Bhadour it is said. Their villages are 

scattered all over the district. 

The Dhilons (6,317) say that they came 
from the Manjha in the reign of the Emperor 


Dhilon. 


Minor “ Gots” of the Jats are— 


Mahomed Shah. 

Minor subdivisions 

Gandhu ... ... ... ... 4,964 

Man ... ... ... 4,296 

Sandhu ... ... ... ... 4',258 

Mangat ... ••• ••• ... 3, 724 

Chfina ... ... ••• ... 3,008 

Rathi ... ... ... ... 2,930 

It would take up too much space to detail the tradition as to the 
origin of each of these. They are to be found scattered over the dis¬ 
trict, holding single villages or subdivisions of villages. 

50. The Rajputs are undoubtedly the oldest of the agricultural 
tribes that, now hold the district. Only 1,600 of 
them are Hindus, and these inhabit two or three 
villages in Samrala tahsil. ~Tt is good evidence 
of the demoralizing effect of the Mahomedan religion that the Hindu 
Rajput is very little inferior to the Jat as a cultivator. In the 
B6t of Samrala the most prosperous village belongs to them, the pro¬ 
prietors being free of debt and largely engaged in trade. The Maho¬ 
medan Rajput of this district possesses at least all the bad qualities gener¬ 
ally ascribed to his tribe. He has a good physique, but this is about 
all that can be said in his favour. As a cultivator lie is useless, being 
indolent and apathetic to a degree. He will never do an honest day's 
work if be can help it, and spends every penny that he can borrow. 
His village is generally a picture of slovenly cultivation ; and he will 
tell one that this is because it is not his proper business to follow the 


The Rajputs j their charac¬ 
ter $ subdivisions of the tribe. 
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plough, and because his women are secluded. If possible he will rent 
his land to some one else, and never fails to try to spend more than 
his neighbour on a marriage celebration, regardless of the fact that 
it is certain ruin to him. His women are said to be quite incapable 
of managing their household affairs, and the Hindu shop-keeper in a 
Rajput village makes a fortune in a very short time, at first, it is said 
by cheating the women, and then by getting the men into his books. 
If a Rajput does take to service, it is only in a half-hearted way ; and 
lie will on the slightest excuse throw it up and return to his village. 
In fact the Mahomedan Rajput of this district has, as far as I know, no 
redeeming points in his character, and is a perfectly useless member 
of society. 1 may mention that at the Regular Settlement the Maho- 
medan Rajput villages were treated very leniently, and in many cases 
pay half or one-third less than their neighbours ; bat this moderation appears' 
to have Had 110 other effect than to encourage further extravagance. The 
great feature in a Rajput’s character is, I think, a complete want of 
anything that could he so designated. He is the most vain and foolish 
of mortals, and can seldom give a reason for anythin^ that he does. 
He is, as a matter of course, discontented ; but it would require a pecu¬ 
liar state of society to suit him. These remarks apply to the tribe as 
a whole; hut there is a daily increasing number of members of it in 
whose favour an exception should be made. The principal Gots or 
subdivisions of the tribe are the “ Ghorewah” in the east, and the 
“ Manj” in the west (Jagraon tabsil). The Ghorewah Rajputs own 
a great number of villages along the Satlej in this and the Jalandhar 
district They trace their descent from Hawaha, brother of Kaclitviha, 
who caine iuto the country in the time of Sbahab-ud-tlln Gliori(li50 
A.D.), and was allowed a grant of as much land as he could ride round 
in a day, hence the name. Others say lie presented a u nazar” of a 
horse, and got the tract which his descendants now hold. Half a 
Rajput’s time is taken up in listening to absurd stories of this sort over 
the village pipe, while lie ought to be working in his fields. The Manj 
Rajputs own a good many villages in Jagraon, Bet and uplands. They 
caine from the south-west, their ancestor Chaclm leaving Faridkot and 
settling at Hntur. From Hntnr the descendants of Chacliu founded 
several large villages, Andlu, HaRvarah, &c., in this district, and also, 
crossed the Satlej. The family of the Rais of Raikot is looked upou 
as the head of the “ Got” on this side of the river. These Rais at one 
time held a great part of the district under their sway, and a detailed 
account of the family will bo given elsewhere. Other “Gets” of the 
Rajputs are “ Bhatti,” “ Chauliau,” “ Nairn,” “ Jauohi,” &c. 

52. The Gujars of this district are unable to give any distinct 
Gll j arg> account of who they are or whence they came, 

but it appears pretty certain that they are a 
nomad race (“ Gau-char” = Gujar) who moved from towards the hills in 
search of pasture and gradually settled down along the river for the 
sake of the grazing. They now hold a number of villages in the B4t or 
low lauds, mostly in Ludhiana tahsil. About 100 years ago Sardar 

4 
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Sndha Singh and the Kakars, who held the Bet lands under Ludhiana, 
located them in villages ; and they have only since then taken to agri¬ 
culture. The Gujars of this district are all Mnhomedans. They are of 
good physique, tall and well made; but are said 
Religion : characteristics. be lacking in courage. Intellectually they 

are not strong; and they are, as a rule, much too easy going and careless 
to get on in these times. As cultivators they are not of the first 
class, though superior to the Rajputs. They have a hereditary liking 
for cattle, especially that of other people; and most of the Gujar 
villages contain men recognized by the police as criminals. They 
are as a tribe turbulent, discontented and lawless ; and gave a great 
deal of trouble in the mutiny. Gujar women help their husbands in 
the fields. The principal subdivisions are “ Gorsi” and “Cliechi,” also 
Kales'” and “ Paswal.” 


53. The Araiens of the district appear to have worked their way 
up the Satlej from the direction of Multan. 

Ihe ^ ,aiens - They are also said to he Karnbohs converted 

to Mahomedanism. It is very probable that they did come up the Satlej, 
for they can be traced along its banks in the low-lands of Lahore and 
Ferozepur and half-way up the Ludhiana district; but they are 
not to be found higher than the town of Ludhiana. They are probably 
a mixed race, gardeners by profession, who in some locality or other 
have formed themselves into a separate tribe and spread over the country. 


The Araiens are all 

Characteristics. 


Maboinediuts. 
men, capable 


They 
of 

cultivators they 

inferior to the latter in intellect. An 
his family on a very minute area of 


are generally small, wiry 
a great deal of labour. As 
rival the Hindu Juts, but are 
Araien will support himself and 
irrigated land, on which no one 
else could possibly exist; hut as the owner of a large holding he is less 
successful than the Jat, and does not seem .to have the power of manag¬ 
ing a large farm. All the members of his family assist the Araien in. 
his cultivation ; and the women sell the vegetables or exchange them 
for grain. The Araien is a very quiet and inoffensive member of 
society, and does not appear to trouble himself about politics. The 
principal subdivisions in this district tire Ghalar, Ghalan, Jatali. 

54. The Awaits are said to be a race of foreigners, who came 
with the first Mahomedan invaders from 
beyond the Indus. The tribe holds some 
10 or 1'2 large villages round about Ludhiana, situated in the 
low-lands and in the D tain. Their number is understated in the Census, 
some having perhaps been returned as “ Sltekhs.” The Awans are all 
Mahomedans. They area very fine, powerful race of men; and are 
inferior only to the Hindu Juts in intellect and enterprise. They 
are very fair cultivators, but do not depend entirely on agriculture, and 
are always ready to turn their hands to anything. They are fond of 
Service in the army, police, &c,, and most of their villages can turn out 
a number of carts, which are worked for hire. In the last Cabul war 
thev made a great deal of money by carrying between Jhilatu aud 


The Awans. 
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Minor hind owning tribes 
the Dogars. 


Their women 
6niads. 


work 


1U 


Peshawar, and some of the villages depend much move on their cart 1 ? 
than ou their fields. They are an extravagant race, and spend at least 
as much as they earn. The Awans are very strict Mahomedans, and 
say their ]T ivers regularly. Very many of them have received a religious 
education and are Moulvis. Tinir women are secluded. Their chief 
fault is quarrelsomeness, which has, as in the ease of the Jats, developed 
under us into a love for litigation. 

55. There are a few Dogars in the Ret. They resemble the 
Gnjars, being of good physique, but wanting in 
intellect. As cultivators they rank with the 
Gnjars, and run them very close as thieves. 

the fields. There are one or two whole 
Jjaiad Tillages; and the tribe holds shares 
in others scattered over the district. Those of 
Taraf Saiadan, one of the subdivisions of Ludhiana, are respectable and 
well-to-do; but, as a rule, the Saiads are poor cultivators, being ranch 
too lazy. There are a lew Bairns (bOf), and 
Miscellaneous. Kamhohs (95 1). i!u: lal tor being Maliomedans: 

also some Banjaralis (912), and Lo’oauahs (92->), all in the Bet. .ihe 
last two of tliese appear to have the same origin, (said to be a Rajput 
one, as a matter of course); but they are now quite distinct.. The 
Banjaralis are a somewhat superior tribe, but it is said that in this 
district the two tribes intermarry. They are both Hindus or Sikhs 
by religion ; and, besides agriculture, are engaged in carrying grain 
&c. on bullocks; and the Lohaaahs in making ropes, brushes, &e,, 
from mnnj/’ Rawats own one village near Ludhiana, 

1,807. They have certainly nothing in .common 
being tbe mildest of men, and first-rate argiouhiirists, lhe ciiiniual 
classes of Harms, Baorias, Gaum-mars, are also land-owners. The 
Harms were settled down in three or four villages in the east ot the 
district by the Sikh chief’s who overthrew the Rais of liaikot; and tbe 
others own each of them a village. I suppose these men have all been 
returned as Rajputs, for so they call themselves. An account of theftl 
will be found elsewhere.* 

56. Next in point of numbers to the Jats are the Lhamars, 
(59,655), who are returned as nearly one-tenth 
of the whole population of the district, ’those 
people are the most degraded of all classes 

except the Clmliras; and their position in the village very nearly approach¬ 
es to that of servitude. They are known as “ began,’’ and are found 
attached to every village in the district, for the zemindars^ cannot get 
on without them. They eat the dead cattle, and are considered so 
unclean that a separate place is assigned for their residence, ihey nie 
bound to perform certain tasks (l>egav) for the zemindar, and receive 
certain allowances of grain and all carcases of cattle, they cannot 
change their place of abode, for a cliamar of one village would m>t he 
allowed to settle down in another. Further details as to their dues and 
services will be found elsewhere. They are all leather-workeis, tanning 


and number 
with Rajputs, 


Menial ami artisan 
es: Chamars. 


class- 


♦ Para. 157. 
f The word * 


zemindar” when used in this Report is equivalent to “ agriculturist. 
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the skins of the dead animals that are given them, and making buckets 
for the wells, bhisties’ mashaks (water bags), shoes, &e. They are paid 
for all new goods supplied, but repairs are included in their tasks. The 
cbamars are not recognized as of any religion. They bury their dead. 

The Chukras (18,525) are found mostly in the towns and in some 
n villages where they are servants of the higher 

Chubrai. classes of Jats and of the Rajputs, or are village 

servants (kamin) for the purpose of summoning people (“ bulari”). 

Tarkhans or carpenters have taken to agriculture, and own shares 
in several villages. Those who follow their 
Tarkbin. hereditary occupation are to be found in nearly 

every village, for they are a necessary element 
in tbe agricultural community. The Tarkhan, though classed as a village 
menial "more properly an artizan), is a man of very superior intellect, and 
occupies a good social position. He can consequently make his own 
terms with the zemindar, and moves about as he likes. He does all 
sorts of carpenter’s work, receiving a fixed allowance at harvest time 
for all repairs and the price of all now work, 'there is a large colony 
of Tarkhans working as carpenters in Ludhiana. These make carts, 
sd! sorts of furniture, boxes, &e. ; and some ol them have amassed great 
wealth, which they invest in land when they can. Many of them are 
also in service ; and it is a proof of their good social position that Ram 
Singh, the guru of the Kukas, belongs to tbe tribe. 

The Loliars are also village servants, who do all tbe iron work 
of the agriculturists, or they are settled down 
iu the larger towns and follow their ti’nde there. 


Loli£rs (blacksmiths). 


The Jilin war is uot necessary in most villages, for t he Jat women 
usually fetch the water for domestic use them- 
Jliinwar (waterman). selves. He is to be found in the towns or in 
the Rajput and higher class Jat villages, where the women are secluded. 
His services are required everywhere in marriage and other celebrations. 

The Naie is fouud everywhere ; and is a very important village 
servant. He is the barber, and is always 
aw ar er ^‘ employed in arranging betrothals, being sent as 

a “ Lagi,” or go-between. 

The Julahas or weavers ar; scattered over the villages, where they 
weave the cotton thread of the zemindars into 
cloth (woollen blankets are woven by Ohamirs 
or Clmhras who have taken to the profession). There is a large colony 
of these people in Ludhiana. 

The Kumliars (brick-makers), Mochis f leather-workers) and 
, ^ . t himbas (washermen and cloth stampers) reside 

Kami Sr, Mochi, Chunba,&c. m()st i v j„ the towns. The zemindars generally 

moke their own bricks for the wells, but go to the Kuinhars for water 
jars (elnitti) and other utensils; and have an agreement by the 
harvest about these. The Mirasis (5,4K9) are found all over the district, 
principally in the Rajput villages. They live by alms. 
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57. 1 ought perhaps to have classed the Kalals (1,955) as agrii-iil- 

turists, for they are all either land-owners <>r 
Oilur mwcellaneoHs classes. j u seivice? generally both. The Kapurtl.nlhl 

Chief held a verv large portion ot tliis district under Maharaja Huujit 
Singh; and this has given the tribe a step in the social scale. They 
call themselves Ahhtwnha or Neb, never Kalal, and are Sikhs. Some of 
them hold small jagirs, and they Generally distinguish themselves ill 
service. The Pathans (3,029) are mostly confined to Ludhiana, the 
refugees from Cahill ; but an ancient colony of them hold the lands of 
Bahiolpur. The Kashmiris (2,492) are settled in the city ol Ludhiaua. 


PiftirihuMon between the 

Tiirioun religion*. 


C.—Religion and. Social Life. 

58. The Census returns distribute the 
tlie population of the district according to religion 
as follows :— 


Bblioioh. 

Total. 

Pna 10,000. 

Hindu 

275,240 

4,448 

Sikh ••• ••• 

127,143 

2,055 

Mahomedan 

213,954 

3,457 

Others 

2,198 

40 

Total 

... j 018,835 

10,000 


I have already noticed that the agricultural population of the 
eastern part of the uplands is strong in the 
Hindus »nd Sikh. i» the Hindll all( j wei ,k j n t ], e Sikh element. Religion 
■gricu iura po{ u a mi . follows very closely the main division ot the 
.Tats, which I have sketched in para. 49 : and Sikhism has laid hold on 
those of the western parts and of the “ .Tangal/* while to the east the 
people are mostly Hindu. The following details will show that this is 
the case : — 


Smnrala. 


Ludhiana 


Jagr&on. 


89,154 | 130,478 55,608 

16,893 63,633 46,617 
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The Hindu population of the Jngraon tahsil is made up of the 
mercantile, trading, and miscellaneous dosses inhabiting the towns and 
following their occupations in the villages ; and it may be said that the 
Jat population is entirely Fikh, the total of the Jat population in the 
tahsil being about a quarter of that in tbe whole district (220 thousand). 
On tbe other band, tbe proportion of Sikhs is very small in Samrala ; 
and, if we bad tbe details for Ludhiana tahsil, we should find that to 
tbe east of tbe Maler Kotin road most of tbe Jats are Hindus, while to 
the west of it and towards tbe Jangal, they are all Sikhs. From what 
I have said of the two tcpes of Jat 1 think it will be seen that tbe 
adoption of one religion or the other depends on the mental qualities of 
the people, which again are the result of locality. The Jat of the east, 
has little time for any religion, and wo might expect the form adopted 
by him to be of a lower order, and more involved in superstition. He 
keeps bis ancestor’s religion as be does their system of cultivation ; and 
wants no change, having few ideas beyond bis fields. On tbe other 


band, tbe Jat of tbe west is independent in bis religion ns in every¬ 
thing else; and .Sikhism is just tbe sort of faith that would commend 
itself to his mind.* 

The Mahomcdan portion of the agricultural population is confined 
. , to the Bet and the countin' just over it, which 

they hold to the almost total exclusion of 
Hindus. They have also villages scattered over the uplands; and the 
Muhomedan element is very strong in the town of Ludhiana. 

59. It is not necessary that I should enter into a detailed account 
Hindu Sect* of the various Hindu sects, as it would be out 

g ' of place here; but some mention may be made 

11 nu ‘ of the Snltanis, who make up the greater part 

of the flinda Jat population. These ore tbe followers of the Maho- 
medan saint, Sakhi Sarvar Sultan, whose tomb is at Nigdhia, in the Dera 
Ghizi district. Mr. Ibbetsou gives bis date as of the 12th century. I 
have been unable to find out how and when the worship of tbe saint 


spread though this district; but it is said that the Jats brought it with 
them, and they may well have done so in the case of all immigrations 
within the last 300 or 400 years. It is probable that the belief spread 
eastwards in the 15th and 10th centuries, and that at the time of Guru 


Govind Singh most of the Jats held it, the conversions to Sikhism 
being from it. The Snltanis aie nominally ordinary Hindus, worship¬ 
pers of Shiv or of Devi ; hut it is characteristic of popular Hinduism 
that ihe saint and his snrinc, being something more tangible than tbe 
deity, have entirely excluded the lnttev, and that the saint should have 
been a Maliomedan. '1 hey are. as might be expected, very lax Hindus. 
I have already (in para. 44) given an account of the Bharaies, 
or guardiang of the village shrines of Sultau (pirkhana). These 
pirkbanns have always the same shape—a square base with four small 
domes at the corners, and in the centre a small temple 10 or 12 feet high. 


* The real cause of the weakness of the Sikh element in the eastern parts, is that 
they were always under the direct influence of the Mahomedan power ; and the spread 
of the faith amongst the agricultural population was thus checked. It was on the 
limits of the Empire where persecution could not easily reach it that the religion 
acquired its greatest strength.—T. G. \V. 
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Them is a door in front of the temple ; and, facing this, two or three niches 
for lamps. Otherwise it is empty, there being nothing to represent the 
saint. The Thursday offer'hgs >at the shrine are not universal, and 
are generally made by the women. The Bharaio attends all that day. 
It is very common for a person wishing to attain some object ( e.g . to 
succeed in a lawsuit) to make a vow to the shrine; and offerings in 
this way also go to the Bharaio. Oi.ce a year, on a Friday, the ceremony 
of " R6t ” is performed in most Sudani families. A huge loaf is made 
of one rnaund (katchaj flour and J inaund (katcha) gur, and cooked. 
The Bharaie attends and heats the drum, and sings the praises of the 
saint while this is preparing; and receives one-quarter of the bread, 
the other three-quarters being eaten by the family and the neighbours. 
This is the great observance of the Sudanis, and they really appear to 
have no others. 

60. The Ludhiana district, and adjoining Cis-Sntlcj territories, 
8iklis figure largely in the annals of Sikhism. Guru 

Kuunk anti his successors made many converts 
in this traot; but it is more famous as the scene of the wanderings and 
persecution of the great Guru, Govind Singh; and it was here princi¬ 
pally that the religion took its militant form from contact with the 
Mahomeduns. Sirhind, the head-quarters of the Muglm! power in 
these parts, is only a few miles east of the Samrala border. It was 
against this town that the earliest efforts of the Sikhs were directed ; 
and it was here that, after the dispersion of the Guru's follow¬ 
ers by the lieutenant of Aurangzob, the wife and children 
ol Go\ind Singl. were murdered—a deed that has made the town 
accursed to ali his followers. It. is in this district, too, that the 
latest (level,>pinent of Sikh.sin has had its origin under Rani 
Singh, Ivuka. The two religions of the Tits, /.<•., the worship 
(for such it is) of Sultan and Sikhism, do not really differ vorv much 
from each other in practice. The ordinary Sikh of the district is a 
Hindu who reverences the Gurus and their Scriptures, and in token of 
tliis has taken the baptism, and adopts at least some of the signs enjoin¬ 
ed by Guru Govind Singh. Tho Sudani is a Hindu who lias 
inherited the worship of Sultan; but the more intelligent of them see 
the absurdity of this, and really believe in the Gurus ns much as the 
Sikhs do. Sudanis are constantly taking the “pahul” or baptism, and 
the conversion makes almost no difference to them, except that they 
have to give up smoking. I have often been told by a Sudani Jat that 
he did not liecomo a Sikh because his father was not one, and it was not 
the custom of his family to take the “ pahul, ” hut that his sons would he 
Sikhs; and he had really no better reason for his own form of religion, 
which he admitted to he foolish. Such a distinction as the manner in 
whiqli sheep and goats ought to he killed for foo l is not likely to nffect 
a people who never touch flesh, and really consider it a sin to kill any 
animal. The Malwali Sikh of the present day admits the Hindu gods, 
and follows the Brahmins in even thing. He is very unorthodox, on 
most poiuts, hut has taken the t- pahul," generally from the hands of 
some holy mail who has visited his village, less often nt Amritsar. 
After this he adds “ Singh ” to his name, if he has not taken it in 
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anticipation, must renounce smoking, ami keeps three out of the five 
“k’s” enjoined by Guru Govind Singh, tu'r., the “ Ices” or long hair, the 
“ kanga” or wooden comb, and the “ kach ” or drawers. There is 
nothing approaching to bigotry in the disposition of the Sikh Jat; and 
so much of his faith as is not made up of these lew external observances, 
which are after all more of a social than of a religious character, is the 
religion of humanity preached hy the earlier Gurus. A Sultani will 
generally call himself a Sikh ; and does not seem to recognize much 
difference between himseK and the Guru Sikh, except that the latter 
cannot enjoy his pipe. Sultan is attended to once in the year; and 
even this is a mere matter of custom. The Sultani will sav that he 
reveres the Sikh Gurus ; and yo wonder, for the moral precepts of the 
“ grant!) ” might belong to purest form of religion. The veal religion 
of both Sikh and Sultani is a belief in one god, and in every-day life 
there is blind obedience to the Brahmin or other priest. 

61. The most important of the recent revivals in Sikhism is that 
Ti << Ki kns °f the Knkns which is a protest against the 

present laxity, and an attempt to restore the 
political religion of Guru Govind Singh in its purity. “This sect was 
founded about 35 years ago by an Udi-i Faqir, an Arora by caste, 
called Balak Singh, wIm lived at Ilazaron in the Rawalpindi district. 
His followers were called Sagiasis or llabiasis; am! alter his death in 
1863 the movement died away in the western Punjab, but was energe¬ 
tically stimulated in the centra! and eastern districts hy his successor, 
Rim Singh, a carpenter of Bltaini in Ludhiana. The tenets of the sect 
prochiimed Govind Singh as the only true Guru, prohibited all worship 
save the reading of his “ granth,” and all employment of Brahmins; and 
in many ways revived -the original doctrines of the Sikh faith. They 
included the abolition of caste and of restrictions upon intermarriage, 
abstinence from meat, liquor, and drugs, and comparatively free 
intercourse between the sexes. The sectaries carried staves about in 
their hands, tied their turbans in r» peculiar fashion (SiJhn paa), wore 
a necklace of woollen cord tied in knots, and had a watchword known 
only to themselves. Ram Singh presently declared himself to he an 
incarnation of Guru Govind Singh, ami preached the revival of the 
Khalsa and the overthrow of the English Government. His followers 
used to meet l>v night tor the purpose of dull, while, as usual in such 
cases, a good deal of religious hvsteria was excited, and ended in much 
sexual license. The attention of Government was attracted to these pro¬ 
ceedings ns early as 1863, and shortly after this date the sect began 
to be known as Knkns, or “ shooters,” a name which lias now super¬ 
seded their original designation. For several years these people did 
nothing worse than defile or destroy shrines and idols, and murder 
butchers and others whom they suspected of slaughtering kine ; but. as 
early as 1869 there was a small Kuka outbreak in Ferozpur, which 
seems to have bad a political object; and in January 1872 the Kuka 
rising in Maler Kotin took place, which ended in fifty of the ringleaders 
being Mown away from guns, some thirty more being executed, nnd 
Ram Singh being deported. The sect cannot he said ever to have 
attained any general popularity ; its followers have throughout been 
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drawn almost exclusively from the lowest classes, their attacks upon 
sncreil places have outraged the feelings of their neighbours, while the 
pure morality, which they at first preached, has been superseded by the 
most unbridled license under the name of religious enthusiasm, men 
and women dancing naked together and indulging in orgies which have 
alienated the sym psitides of the more decent portion of the community.” 
The above account of the Kukas is taken bodily front Mr. lhhetson's 
Census Report. Ram Singh was born in Bbaiui Ala, 1 t miles east of 
Ludhiana about the year 1820, the son of Jnssa, a carpenter. He 
wtis at one time in service in the Khalsa tinny at Lahore; and, ou 
giving this up, established a shop at Ludhiana. This failed, and he 
worked as a carpenter in his own village and at Ludhiana. Then be 
took to wandering about the country, plying his trade; and finally became 
tbe disciple of Balak Singh in Hazirott. When be bad established some 
reputation be settled down at Bbaiui between 1850 and 1860, and thence 
disseminated bis doctrines. Tbe sect increased rapidly, and followers 
came from all parts, never empty handed. He was soon able to set 
up a large “Derailand at the time of bis arrest in 1872 used to go 
about followed by a large retinue and in great state. 1 very much 
doubt if it can be said that even tbe majority of the Kukas are drawn 
from the lowest classes, for the sect has made much more progress 
amongst the Jat Sikhs than any returns would show. The excesses 
committed by a small body of fanatics in 1872 were probably disap¬ 
proved of bv tbe sect at large. The principal outward signs of the 
faith are the straight, pntjri, and the woollen cord ( md/ila ); but since 
tin* outbreak of 187.2 (of which an account will be found elsewhere;* 
the first of these is not worn by many Kukas; and the cord is kept 
under tbe clothes instead of outside, as it ought to be. A dispensation 
from the Derail (where Budli Singh, brother of Ram Singh, resides) is 
easily obtained ; and it is evidently the intention of the sect to give 
up nil the outward marks of their faith so long as they tire persecuted. 
A Kuka would call himself a Sikh unless he were well-known to 


be a Kuka; and I think that only a very small proportion of the followers 
of Ram Singh have been returned as more than Sikhs, which of course 
they are. The truth is that it is not possible for a Kuka to be a loyal 
subject of the British Government, as the avowed . object of Guru Go- 
viml Singh, whose incarnation Ram Singh professes to be, was a temporal 
kingdom; and tbe establishment of this under Ram Singh is the first 
element in the fait.li of the sect. It is not to be expected then that 
any man unless be were prepared to break with society and give his 
enemies a constant bold on him, would admit that he belonged to the 
sect; and most Kukas would at the present time, even if asked the ques¬ 
tion directly, deny their faith. 

62. The Mahomedans of the district are almost all Sunnis; 99 


Miihomeiinni; character 
of their religion. 


per cent, of them are so returned. No account 
need he given here of the tenets of the three 
sects. The Juts, Rajputs, Gujars, Amiens, Dogcrs 


are all converted Mahomedans, and their conversion was probably 


forcible, so that we should not expect them to be very strict, or their 


Parr, it7. 
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religion to be more than skin deep. They say tlieir prayers 
when they have time; ami generally keep tbe fast of Ilumz&n. The 
Mahomedan iiajpnts are probably the most foolish in their religion, 
and most superstitious of all tiities in the district,; and will believe in 
anything. The A wans came to the country as Mnhoniedans, and are 
strong ill their religion, most villages turning out several Moulvis learn¬ 
ed in the law. They are, like the other Muhomednu tribes, guided l, y 
custom ou (jiicstions relating to land; hut, alter 1 had attested their 
tribal code last, year, a \ cry strong representation was made to me to 
the effect that, alt hough customs contrary to the Mahomedan law had 
established themselves, the tribe now wished to enter into an agreement 
for the future strietly to abide by the latter. 


63. Mention has been made of the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar in 
Derail Gltazi Khan. This is a very favourite 
I’ilgriningcs sunt religion* ph.ee cf pilm image for people of both the 
fairs tmiu-nted by the i ,. . * . 

people : Saklii sSaru-iir. ilnHlu and M MiniiU’riuii but prill- 

eipally for the bultani Hindus, bodies of pil¬ 
grims start from the district in charge of the illiaraies in the month of 
Pliagun (March), and return in Chet (April), the journey taking 1J 
mouths it performed on foot, as it generally is. Offerings are made at 
the shrine of money, clothes, &c., without, any special ceremonies; and 
three or four days are spent there. A “ rot” is often made (see para. 59). 
It is snid that leprosy used to he cured by a visit to this shrine ; bat 
generally a man gets whatever he wishes by making the pilgrimage, 
or goes ou it to fulfil a vow. Hindus of all tribes go from this district 
_ , , . _ ... to the temple of Devi at Joalla Mukhi in the 

Mukhi. Kangia district. 1 la y are accompanied by their 

families while, as a rule, men only go to Sakhi 
Sarxvar. There are few seasons nppointjed in the year for this pil¬ 
grimage, the principal ones being in March and September. Offerings 
are made at tlie shrine, and (lie hair id the children cut oif and left there. 
Some also go to Naina Devi ; and the Sikhs reverence this shrine be¬ 
cause “ Guru Govind” spent some time at it. The mad to Joalla Mukhi 
lies through Hoshiarpur and to Naina Devi through Uahon or Kupnr. 


Hindus also go from this, as from other districts, to t lie Hard war fair, 
Hurdwar F»ir. especially for the Ktmnbb, which comes every 


“ Durbar Saliiti.” 


1 3 3 ears ; and the Sikhs to tbe “ II arm and ar 
Ji,” or temple at Amritsar for the Bnisakhi and 
Diwali Fairs ; but not in any great numbers, and more probably with a 
view to the purchase of cattle than of worship. 


1 he next three places of pilgrimage to be mentioned lie in the 
Ealihetar, Pehoa, Pl.algu, Amballa district near Tltanesar, within what is 
said to be the circle where the last great battle 
between the Kairus and Pandus was fought. Kulchetar (“Kurukshefra”— 
Cunningham) is close to Tlianesar town ; and, when there is an eclipse 
of the sun, crowds of pilgrims go (here and bathe, the day having been 
.duly notified by the Brahmins. Pehoa is 12 or 14 miles further on; 
aud a great fair is held there on the last day of the Hindu year (Chet 
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Chaitdns), when the people Lathe in the Srtrnsti river, which runs close 
at hand. Resides this when any one dies an unnntmal death—by 
snake-bite, by accident, &e., in fact in any other than the orthodox 
way of being put on the ground—the funeral obsequies have to he 
pei formed by the Brahmins of I’ehoa to whom presents are made. 
When the last day of the Sarnd or Kanagat (the period of 15 days during 
which a Hindu worships his deceased ancestors) falls on a Monday, a 
religious fair is held at Phalgti, where there is a tank in which the 
pilgrims bathe. This fair was held in 1808, 1880, and will now 

be held in 1883. There is constant stream of pilgrims to Pehoa. for 

n Hindu or Sikh must go there if the person whose obsequies he is 

bound to perforin lias died ah unnatural death. All the Hindus and 

Sikhs of the district alike go to these three fairs, crowds of them to the 
eclipse fair at Kulelietar. 

A few Mahoinedans go to the fair of the saint Pir Bitnohi held 

Makomedan pilgrimage. Su "* m Pa,iila i one in 10,000 goes to 
Mecca: a great many go to Snkm Sarwar, 
but the pilgrimage is essentially a Hindu institution. 


Fair* in thi* 
Chdt Chauda*. 


district : 


64. The Chdt Chaining fair of the Hindus is held at four places 

Ludhiana, Machiw&rah, Gndowal and Sidli- 
wan. The first three of these are over the 
Budha Nila, and the fourth close to the river. 
Hindus come, bathe, walk about., and then go quietly home. Some 
30,000 from the villages come to Ludhiana, and about 10,000 to 
M aelmvarali. 

The Rosliani Fair is held at the shrine of a saint Pir Abdul Qadir 


Rosliani, 

city. This 
in it. It is 
sani (called 


Sahib ” ) which 
the Fort and 


Jalani (failed generally “ Pir 
lies in the open space between 
is a Mahotnedau fair; hut the Hindus of the city join 
held on the 9th—11 th of the Mahotnedau month of Rabiul- 
Miranji); and thus falls on a different date every year. 
The Mahoinedans come from all the villages round, make offerings, 
pud pay their respects to the shrine. There is a peculiar custom of 
bringing cattle nud keeping them tied up at the shrine all night for 
good luck, this being called " Chowki,” i.e. the cow or buffalo “ watches” 
at the shrine. The fair is attended by 40,000 to 50,000 people 
from the villages; and the offerings, which are taken by a family of 
Soils, amount to Its. 300 or 400. The name “ Rosliani ” is derived ap¬ 
parently from the tomb being illuminated at night during the fair. 

The Bhaicwala (Bliaiehala) Fair is held in a piece of waste land 
of Dad, a village close to Ludhiana. It comes iu 
the month of Magh (10th Sudi), or about 
January: nn« is iu honour of a disciple of Guru Nanak, called Bain. 
There is a Samadli and also a tank, and Hindus go and make offering* 
of money, grain, &<>,, which are taken by the “ massands” or guardians 
(KJiattri Sikhs of Kudhani, Patiala territory). The people also make 
curds over night aud take them to the fair where they eat or distribute 


Bkaiewdla Fair. 
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tliem after presentation to tlie si nine ; and it is the duty of every one 
to scoop out several handfuls of earth, originally no doubt with a 
view of increasing the size of the tank. The fair lasts one day, and 
some 10,000 attend it. 


The Sudlakhun Pair at Chhapar, on the southern border of the 
Tlte SudlakliHn or Cbtapar district, is also an important one. It is held 
Fair. iu the month of filiation (September) in honor 

of “ Guga ” (for au account of whom see Cunningham’s Arch. Survey, Vol. 
XIV, pages 79-80); and there is a large shrine or “ Mari” in his honour. 
The local account generally given of Guga is that he was a snake, and 
changed his form to that of a man in order to marry a princess. After¬ 
wards he returned to his original shape ; but ill Ihe meantime acquired 
a great kingdom and won renown, which has come down to the present 
time. The “ Dhadis,” or itinerant minstrels, make up stories about 
Guga as they go; and it is impossible to say what he was originally. 
The fair is a Hindu one; hut Mahomedans also attend; and some 


50,000 people assemble. Offerings are made at the shrine, which are 
taken by (lie resident Brahmins, and these amount to some Rs. 300 a year. 
As at the Bhniewahi Fair, the people acoop out the earth, and cattle are 
also brought to he blessed as in the Uoshani Fair. The shrine is said to 
have the power of etu i iig snake-bile, and a person bitten will leeovcr 
if put beside it. Perhaps this rcpimtiou is due to the traditions about 
Guga, in all of which there is something about snakes. 

The only other fair Worthy of mention is that of Bure Shall, or 

J4n urFoir “ Makiphan," held at J angpur <Jagraon tubsil) 

ngpur oir. j„ September v.hen the maize is ripening. It 

is a Mahomedan fair really, and Mahomedan faqirg collect from all 
parts, but the Hindu Juts also come in great numbers. Altogether soma 
10,000 attend. The fair is held at night, and the people light lamps 
at the shrine and make small offerings, which are distributed amongst the 
/uqirs. 


65. A great feature in the Jat villages of the uplands is the 
Dharmsala. an institution partly religions, partly 
iiutitufiout. a " ° Wrltn,J ” charitable, in charge of an ascetic or Sadh of 

the Udasi or of some other order. This is en- 
La " 6,rS dowedwiihagra.it of laud, either out of the 
village common, or from some private individual. 


It is the duty of the Sadh to spend all licit he gets from the land or by 
begging in feeding the poor, keeping the “ Laugar” or alms-house going. 
Where, as iq most cases, tile occupant is an Udasi, he or one of his disciples 
(“chela ”) also reads the “ Grautb” or Sikh scriplures. In the larger 
institutions of this sort the Sadh ami his chelas make up a college, the 
former being called the ‘‘ Guru,” or father of the chelas and the ‘*Mo- 
liant” of the institution. The chelas collect money and sometimes set 


up in other villages similar institutions, affiliated to the original one. In 


former times the reputation of these Dharmsalas was very great, and few 


villages were without one; but their treatment in our i imes has, 1 fear, 
resulted iu the closiug of most of the old ones. The grants of laud were of 
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course intended for the support of the institution ; and tinder Sikh rule if a 
ISadh misbehaved lie was at once turned out. But at the Regular Settle¬ 
ment the incumbent was in every case returned as owner of the land, 
which wits at the same time exempted from revenue for the period of Settle¬ 
ment. The result of this has been that the Sadh has in most cases taken 
a wife, closed the Dliannsalu to the public, and he or his children are 
now mere landed proprietors, with a very comfortable house built at the 
public expense. In some cases the Sadh has not actually married, but 
taken to evil courses ; and the people arc powerless to prevent his mis¬ 
appropriating the receipts. 1 have seen instances in which a Dharm- 
6ala of great repute has thus been ruined by a profligate Sadh, who 
retained the land and house; and the villagers have actually had to create 
another endowment and build a new Dlmrtnsahi. There was a very 
famous alms-house at Jnssowal with endowments which amounted to 


several hundred acres, most ol them unfortunately held revenue free in 
•perpetuity ; and this has now fallen into the hands of a worthless charac¬ 
ter, and is closed to the public. 1 think it is a pity that the attention of 
District Officers \yas not directed to these institutions in the early years 
of the Settlement, for I have no doubt that the control of the village 
communities over them could have been maintained. 

There are two or three famous Langars or alms-houses, well-known 
. throughout the country. That of Bagrian lies 

8 '' 4U miles south of Ludhiana and is adminis¬ 

tered by a resident family of Tikhans (called Limits), who hold in 
jagir two or three villages in our territory and more in Patiala 
and the other States, besides owning a large area of land. Num¬ 
bers of travellers are fed daily from the public kitchen, which is 
open to nil comers; and 1 suppose that about i,(J(JO maunds oi' grain are 
distributed to the public annually. The ‘•derail," or building, is a very 
extensive one. The family has always been in the habit of marrying, 
and the son succeeds as manager. The present Bliaie, Narain Singh, 
is a gentleman of note, and an Honorary Magistrate in his own large 
village of Bagrian. This Langur was kept open in the worst years of 
drought (1662 and 1868), when the smaller institutions throughout 
the country were closed; and afforded relief to numbers of the poorer 
classes, who flocked to it in search of food. There is also a largo 
. ... Langar at Jaspal Bangar, near Ludhiana, 

winch is kept by a family of Udasi Jaqirs , 
whose custom is also to marry. This is an ancient institution, the lirst 
endowment having been made in the time of the Emperor Mahomed Shall, 
and Successive rulers having added others, till they have grown to some 
800 acres. The present Moliaut is Per tab Das; and he appears to do 
bis best, to keep up the institution, which is held in great repute. 
His fattier, Gtilab Das, is said to have died deeply in debt in consequence 
of his expenditure in keeping the kitehen open iu the years of scarcity. 

The Ilerau ^Jagraon talisfl) Langar is held 
by an Udasi ascetic; and, although its endow¬ 
ments are not so large as those, of the other two, it is almost as well 
known. The present Mohaut, Gursaru Das, is said to have distributed 
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Observances ami supersti¬ 
tions. 


Power of til 
and p rusts. 


Bruit mins 


in tlie famine of Sambatl9!7 (1862) 8,000 mounds of grain which his 
predecessor had stored, and to have invited the starving people from ail 
quarters, sending no one emptv away.’ 

66. A whole book might lie written about the religious observances, 
superstitions, &c., ->f the people, Imt I can only 
refer to a few points iu connection with this 
subject, which will serve as illustrations of the 

popular forms of belief. 

Hindus and Sikhs (except Kukas) arc greatly ruled by Brahmins. 

Every i one Inis a Parohit or priest for every¬ 
day life, and a l’ada or superior priest (who 
must be a learned man, read in the Scriptures) 
for marriage and other celebrations. Whatever observances a Brahmin 
enjoins must be performed ; and there is often a good deal of tyranny, 
hard penances being ordered for trifling faults. The Mahomedans 
have not the same necessity for priests in ever 3 - -d:iy lile; but it is 
scarcely their own ■fault that they are so free, for they would readily 
believe anj'thing. I think that this is the only point of superiority 
in their every-day religion over that of the Hindus, that they are 
not allowed to indulge in rites and superstitions to lho same extent. 

I will next note a few of the, more cdnuuoti superstitious connected 

. - , i w itii agriculture. A Jut inu.-t. before he begins 

Agricultural superstitions. ’ ^ 

to prepare hi> fields 

harvest, ask the Brahmin whether the land is 
U told, that it is asleep, he must wait six days till it wakens. Then he 
may go od ploughing it whenever he likes. He must begin to sow 
auy crop or harvest on Wednesday, and to cut it on Tuesday; and 
these rules are never departed from. Certain sorts of cattle must not 
be bought on certain days of the week—a buffalo on Tuesday, a cow or 
ox on Wednesday—and the prejudice against these days is not peculiar to 
the Hindus, as the Mahomedans appear to act on it. The observances 
attending the construction of a new well are elaborate. The Brahmin 
is asked to mention a lucky da}- and hour, and at the appointed time 
the digging of the well is commenced, and the clink’' or wooden frame 
put into the ground. The Brahmin lies a string to the ciiak and says 
some prayerq and then is distributed to the on-lookers. When 

the well is ready, the Brahmins are again called and fed, as well as any 
stray fanirs that there may be about, and not till l-liis has been done is the 
well used. 

The belief in ghosts and other supernatural agents is universal, and 

_ . , shared by Hindus and Mahomedans alike. 

Supernatural agency. .... , J , ■ . ,, . , 

The malevolent spirits usually recognized are 

“ bhuts” and 'Uchareh.” A bhut is said to be the spirit of a mau 

who has died “ av-ghat,” i.e., not on the ground and according 

to the proper ceremonies; while a chirel is the spirit of a woman 

who has died within 4U days of child birth or “ av-ghat,” as in the 


by ploughing for any 
awake or asleep. If ha 


* A Jat if not a Mahomeilan or a Sikh is almost invariably a follower of Sullin ; 
and in every-day life t-h* Bharaie takes the place of the Brahmin with tile Bultani^f 
but the services of the latter are necessary for a marriage. 
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case of a man. Funeral ceremonies performed at Pehoa 9et the 
spirit at rest. If an evil spirit is offended it takes possession of the 
offender and works ills, bodily and mental. It may he expelled 
by a piece of red pepper put in the nose of the sufferer, or hy 
inhaling the smoke of burnt rags. If this does not succeed, tho 
patient may be taken to the shrine of Fir Banohi at Stitiam, and 
the spirit exorcised. Another form of exorcism is that a lamp is 
moulded of dough, filled with oil and kept burning beside the putifilit. 
A girl sits feeding the lamp, and is asked what she secs in the 
lamp from time to time. She invents several things, and then says she 
sees a Durbar with people sitting in it, and amongst them the churel. On 
this the oil is carefully poured into n jar or buttle and corked up. the 
churel being, of course, in it. Men and women are said to have the power 
by repeating a certain charm, which few happily know, of extracting the 
liver from a child, thus causing its death. Such an unpleasant person is 
called a “ Dain” ; and if he or she looks at a child, death is the result. A 
“ Deo” is au ordinary spirit who haunts old wells, pipal trees, and 
dark places generally. He is an orthodox ghost apparently, and many 
weird stories are told of him. 

Sacred groves are to he found in some villages. The superstition 
„ , about them generally is that they mark the 

6 spot where some holy mau lias become a 

“ Sidh”, i.e., been absorbed in the deity, and no one of the villagers 
would dare to cut even a twig of the Wood. Fuqire and other holy 
men are allowed to take whet thev want for their own use ; but the 
people believe that death would follow any such sacrilege committed by 
themselves. The -Sidh is, strangely enough, supposed still to reside in 
the grove. 

67. The villages of tho district are built of sun-dried bricks ; 

but in most will be found one or two houses 
of 8 th<ituig« Arrang " ment of masonry. In the ordinary Jat village of 
the eastern parts the houses are huddled to¬ 
gether and open into narrow bye-lanes, which lead into the main 
thoroughfares. These laues are seldom more than four or five feet 
wide. The only entrance to the village is by one or more gates, tha 
number depending on the size of the village; and the people all live 
inside except the CAuinara or other outcaste class, who are not admitted, 
and have their houses at a little distance apart or rouud the site, facing 
outwards. 

The gates are the property either of the whole village, or of a 
subdivision of it (Patti or Thu la), each sub- 
Yillage ifates. division having in this ease its own. The 

form is the same in all eases. On each side of the roadway, to a 
distance of 20 or 00 feet, a mud platform 4- or 5 feet iu height is raised ; 
and on these are built verandahs closed on three sides, but open witk 
pillars towards the road. The whole is roofed iu (the verandahs and £be 
roadway between them) and a very comfortable place of shelter formed. 
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in which travellers rest ami the people meet of an evening. There is 
sometimes very great elaboration in these gates, and the different 
Pattis will vie with each other in architectural display. The style of 
gate is very often a safe test of the condition of a village; hut there 
are few now that have not towards the outside an arch of masonry 
work, covered with some sort of ornamental design, lu a great many 
villages the gate is a most commodious structure of solid masonry, 
which would cost in many cases for a single Patti its much as Us. 1,000 ; 
hut everything, including labour, is generally subscribed, wood for beams, 
cow dung for burning lime &c., and the only actual expenditure is on the 
pay of masons. It is on these gates principally that the architectural 
genius of the villages shows itself. I have often found shelter from a 
storm in a village gate amidst a crowd of natives, villagers and travel¬ 
lers, collected with the same object. 


The interior of a village is. as a rnle, fairly clean ; it is outside 
„ that the filth collects. In the eastern parts 

the cultivated fields come to within a lew yards 
of the houses, leaving very little vacant space. Round the site is the 
usual road, uud outside of this are generally small hedged enclosures 
(vvarab or " goharah)” in which the manure heaps are kept, and the 
women hake the cow dung fuel. These enclosures may lie together in a 
piece of the “ goerah,” or waste land adjoining the silo, or they may 
be lietween the fields and the road. Sometimes a proprietor is reluct¬ 
antly compelled to devote a few si]uare yards of one of his fields to this 
purpose. The village ponds (“ toba”) are the excavations from which the 
clay for building tbe village have been dug out. They are used for 
purposes of ablution and for watering the cattle. The drinking wells 
are generally inside the village. If a few “ pipal ” trees about the tank, 
be added, we have a complete statement of the surroundings of an ordinary 
village of the uplands in Samiaia and eastern Ludhiana. These 
eastern villages are, as a rule, of average size : 
viU»ge» ° f 1,8 * e8terU but to the west, and especially in the Jagvaon 
tahsil along the Forozepur border, and in the 
Jangal, the villages are much larger, and the houses more spread out, 
land not being so valuable. Enclosures for cattle and cow-dung fuel are 
thrown out all round, the lanes are much wider; and there is generally 
plenty of room round the site. The Mahoinedan villages of the liet are 
generally smaller than those oft lie Dliaia, ami the 
the f U<5t imr<inrl 7lllages of sites are more open and straggling. There are 
no gates. and entrance is possible at almost any 
point. The'** takia ” takes the place of the gate in the Dliaia. This is 
situated outside the village, generally under the shade of a “pilkaii” 
tree, and consists of a couple of rooms, built on oue side of a mud plat¬ 
form three or four feet high. Travellers rest here ; and the people of the 


the Bet. 


village meet; and above all the “ hukah” is kept going. The takia is in¬ 
charge of a faqir, whose principal duty is to guard the “ hukah " and 
keep it ever alight. A rude mosque is oftpn attached to the takia ; and, if 
there is not one, the people pray in the takia itself. There is generally 
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plenty of room round a Bet village, the land adjoining the site being 
often uncultivated; and the varah, or enclosures, are larger than iu the 
Dbaia. 


68. The ordinary house of the Dliaia (belonging to a Hindu Jat) 

. consists of a “ deodhi," or porch, leading out of 

Tnent° U8 HinduJ!it8 ftrraRge * the lane. On one side of this the cattle are 
tied and fed at the “ k hurl is," or troughs made 
of mud ; and on the other are the beds of the inmates ; or, if the house is 
a good one, and there is plenty of room inside, the carts are kept here. 
The “ deodhi” leads into an open courtyard (“ sahn" in Hindustani, here 
called “bera") with the same arrangement as the deodld, the latter 
being really used when it rains, and the cattle and men ordinarily pre¬ 
ferring the open space. Facing the deodhi across the bera is the dalan 
or verandah, in front of the rooms (generally two) which are really the 
house. At one side of the dalan in the “ Chounka " or “ ltasohi,” the 
place where the food is cooked ; and at the other side is a “ Koti ” or 
press, which is the store room of tiie house. The people live principally 
in the dalan : and the rooms (Kotri) are used for storing grain and all 
valuables, brass dishes &c., and one for the agricultural implements. This 
plan can be traced in all the Hindu Jat villages ; but, while in some of 
these in Snmrala tahsii space is so scarce that the “ bera" or courtyard is 
represented by a mere opening a few feet square in the roof, and the 
whole house is but one room, the deodhi and back rooms having been 
united, in the Jagraon tabsil and Jaugal villages the houses are very com¬ 
modious, the courtyard wide, and *he dal&nbacked with four or five rooms. 
In Samrala the village site cannot be extended, and has to accommodate 
a much larger number of people than it used to. Many bouses will be 
found to cover a space not more than 10 or 13 feet wide, and about 30 
deep ; and in this are crowded the family and the cattle. Iu Jagraon 
and the Jangal there is nothing to prevent the people spreading out, and 
they are continually doing so, often themselves keeping to the dwelling- 
house inside and making a walled enclosure, with a substantial shed for 
the cattle, outside of the site. I should not omit to mention that in the 
crowded villages the tops of the houses are much used; and for getting 
upon them a strong wooden ladder is kept in the lane outside the door, 
leaning against the wall. Every house has one of these, and the result 
is to make the passage through some of the villages very awkward for a 
horseman. The charri aud maize stalks kept for fodder are stored on 
the top of the house. 

The Mahomedaus’ houses in the Bdt have no deodhi,” but merely 
an open court surrounded by walls four or five 
a ome ana. feet high, into which the Kotri or bouse opens, 

generally without a dalan or verandah. The cooking place, called “ chu- 
liani,” is roofed separately. On the bank of the river, where there is 
constant danger of the house being washed away, the people live in huts 
made completely of thatching (“ jhao " or “ clil* "grass), or four walls 
of mud have a thatcifing of this on the top of them. 


5 
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09. The furniture <»f the houses,is simple, and consists of a few 
beds, as many low chairs (called “ pui”) as 
there arc women, spinning wheels (“ charkba ”), 
eotluri gins (“ belna”), and a “ chakki ” or hand-mill for grinding corn. 
The women sit on the chairs when spinning &c. The farming imple¬ 
ments are all kept in the house. The grain is stored in the “ koti,” 
which is a press made of mud against the wall, or in a “ bekhari,” which 
is half sunk in the wall. These presses have an opening with a wooden 
door in the upper part, and tilings are put in or lifted out of them. The 
“ bharola ” is a. large cylinder of mud, used for storing grain only, 
with an opening at the bottom, through which the grain is allowed to run 
when required. These appliances are made by the women. In many 
houses wooden boxes will also he found, being used for storing clothes 
principally, also round ones of leather called “pntiar.” 


70. The cooking and other utensils of the Hindus are almost 
entirely made of brass, the only ones of earthen- 
eaihig DS19 f0F C ° <,kin * nD<i ware being the water jar (ghara,) and a cooking 
pot for vegetables (taori). The common dishes are 
a “prat,” or basin, in which the flour is kneaded; a “gadwa” or 
“lotah” for water; a larger vessel of tire same shape called “dolni” 
in which water or milk is kept for use; “ batlohi,” a larger vessel, 
and a “ gager,” larger still, made either of iron or of brass ; a “ thaii,” or 
plate, from which the food is eaten : and a “ kntora” or shallow cup from 
which water or milk is drunk. These dishes are ah of brass. The 
bread is cooked on the common tawa or gwidle of iron. “ Koul ” is a 
small cup of brass; “karcln,” a spoon of brass, wood or copper. djhese 
with a “ cliimta," or tongs, for arranging the tire, and a “ sandasi ” 
or instrument for lifting a lotah off the fire, make up the usual kitchen 
utensils of the Jat. Taken altogether they represent a good deal of 
money. The Mahomedaus use an earthenware cooking pot, which they 
call a “ handi.” Their other dishes are of earthenware, or of copper 
tinned amongst the better classes, and have different names from 
those of the Hindus, They use a “ kanali,” or basin for kneading; 
a “ tahakh,” or plate for eating out of; a “piala,” (Hindu kutora) or 
cup for drinking, made of earthenware. The copper dishes us d are a 
“ tliah ” or plate, a “ katova,” a gadwa or lotah. The “tawa” or 
gndle is of iron, like that of the Hindus. 


71. The dress of the people does not differ materially from that 
of other Punjab plain districts. The Hindu 
men" 0 *!"” 8 Dln<lu Jot generally wears umljvd clothes (one cun 

scarcely call them white), made of home-spun 
cotton stuff. They consist in the simplest form of three articles,—a 
turban of coarse cloth, a waist cloth (dhoti) and a “eiiadar” or cloth 
worn over the shoulders, the fast two being made of “ khsdnr ” or 


“ dhotar,” rather thicker stuff. These, with a pair of shoes made by 
the village ehamar, constitute tho simple and inexpensive wardrobe 
of nine-tenths of the Jat population for the greater part of the year. A 
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Sikh substitutes drawers (“ kadi ”) for the dhoti. On the occasion 
of a wedding a somewhat better dress is borrowed from a neighbour, 
who has been extravagant enough to purchase it, and some colour is 
shown in the “ pagri,” the white cloth being tied over one coloured yellow 
(“ basanti ■”) or some shade of red (kassumbhi, gulabi, &c.,) or green, 
or both are coloured. The people coming from the Janga! with carts 
affect these coloured pagris, and the mixtures are often tasteful. In 
the winter the Jat has a blanket of wool, if be can spare Its. 2 to buy it; 
otherwise he has a “ dolyir'" or “ ebautahi,” a sheet of very thick cotton 
stuff, double wove. In the latter case bis outfit costs about its. 3. A well- 
to-do Jat will have better stuffs, and wear a short tight-fitting waist 
coat ( “ Icurtn ”) and an “ anga” or “ angarka,” or loose long one over 
this, aud a pair of paijatnabs of couutry or of English cloth, his turban 
also being made up of two pieces (a “ safa ” on the top of a “ pagri ”) 
of superior cloth, often coloured. If be is a “ swell," or wants to 
appear better than his fellows, be will wear a black or coloured coat, 
made of thick or thin English stuff (broadcloth or alpaca) according 
to the season ; but this is a recent fashion aud the garment is called 
a li coat.” Cbogas are also worn. 

The Jat women wear paijamabs (called “suthan”) made of “susi,” 
Jat women coloured cotton stuff, and a chadar worn over 

the head and shoulders, either coloured (young 
women) or uncoloured, made of gara or dhotar, thick or thin cloth 
according to the seasou. This upper garment when coloured may be 
of dyed cloth, or of “ pliulkar:” i.e. worked with silk flowers, or 
of “silari/’ another form of silk work; most women also wear a 
“kurti” or waist-coat like that of the men. When going to another 
village, they wear a 11 ghagra ” or petticoat above the trousers, and 
a “ choli ” or bodice of coloured cloth. 

Of the Mabomedans the Gujnr and Araien men wear a waist-cloth 
(called “ tahmat’’) of uncolonred or more com¬ 
monly of coloured cIoc.ii, or a *’ lungi >: (a check 
or tartan). The pagri is generally white. A lungi is also worn over 
the shoulders, generally blue aud white, or red and white. In the coil! 
weather they wear a “ khes” or “ chautahi ” of the same sort as the 
Juts. The women do not wear trousers, hut a petticoat, generally of 
blue cloth, a “ kurta,” and a shawl, also of blue cloth. The Mahoinedan 
itaj puts dress in much the same way as the J&ts, seldom displaying 
colours. Their women wear “ paijamahs,” a “ kurta” and a sheet 
(chadar) of white cloth. A well-to-do Mabomedan Rajput dresses in 
almosf^exaoUy the same way as a Hindu Jat of the same class. 

72. Jewelry is called “ tagada ” throughout the district, the word 
‘‘ zewar ” not being known. Amongst Maho- 
* we ry ' medans men never wear jewelry ; and amongst 

the Jats only three pieces—uecklaces made of gold and coral heads strung 
together (“ m&lila ”), bracelets of gold or of silver (“ kangan ”), and 
rings of silver or gold with roughly set stones (“ mundi"). The use of 


Mabomedan dress. 
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these is confined to such as are better off than the ordinary - run ; but a 
Jat will always borrow a pair of bracelets if be can on the occasion of 
a marriage. Boys up to 9 or 10 wear some ornament round the neck. 
Jat women have generally a greater display of jewellery than Mahom- 
medans, because the}' are fonder of show, and also because their husbands 
are better off and can afford to give them more. A Jat woman in a 
well-to-do village will turn out for a wedding covered with ornaments 
of silver, and here and there a piece of gold. The ornaments commonly 
worn are the same for all classes except that Mahomedan women will 
not wear any on their heads. The following is a list of those in general 
use:— 


i 




► 

Name. 



| 

Description. 

Prioa. 




Rs. 


Cltaunk 

A silver boss worn on the top of the head ... 

9 to 15 

© 



•r. 

• 




i 

Pi.ul ... | 

1 A (smaller l>o»« of silver, worn one on each 
! side of tLe head over the ears 


r l to 2 

s 

Bandinn 

A fringe of gold worn across tire Wow ... 

30 to 60 





© 

« 

CQ 


Amulets of gold worn hanging over the 
brow (six) ... ... ... 


i 6 or 7 

r 

Dandian ..." 



5 


Bilian with 





Pipalvatri ... 

Earrings and pendants worn in the ears. 


7 to 9 

i4 



J ‘ 

Dbedn with h 

made of sliver. 

J 


chumko or 

kinpkul 



12 to 15 



B&la kuygri- 





wnla ... j 

. 


rf 

O 

CO 


Nath witfc.f 

Silver nose ring with gold pendant, worn 



chatki ... p 

iu the side of the nose ... 

20 to 40 





to 




g- 

Machli 

Gold ring for the middle of the nose ... 

10 to 15 

m 

Loung 

A gold stud let into the side of the nose... 

l to 3 
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d 

o 

► 

£ 

4i 

pO 

f 

f 

u 

o \ 

w ) 

fc i 

I 

l 

Name. 

Description. j 

Price. 


i 1 

Necklet of si’ver ... ... ... J 

15 to 20 

MahU 

1 

Necklace of silver beads ... ... ] 

7 to 9 

I Haund 

i 

Ditto of Rupees joined together 

15 

Chatlkian 

Ditto of square-pieces of silver 

10 

*5 

« 

^ i 

ft 

*4 

Gokiu 

Silver bracelet ... ... 

20 to 30 

Knngnn ... 

DiUo ••• *it 

10 to 15 

1 ('Inn i:m ... J 

Dit*o 

20 to 50 

Ponclii 

i 

Ditto made of strong beads of i 

silver ... ... .. 

| 80 to 100 

Dtziibund ... 

Armlet ... ... ••• 

10 to 16 

Fbbt 

Banks, Tor. ... 

Silver anklet. ... ... ... 

15 to 20 



Finger rings of silver ... ... 

1 to 2 


The workmanship of this jewellery is the roughest descriptions. 

73. In the Cold weather the food of the common people cousist9 
of cakes (chnmUti) made of josir (millet) or of 
Food nn< mta s. maize, a mess of “dal” or pottage of moth 

or mash (pulse), with some green snrson or gram cooked for vegetables 
("■tag"). With this is drunk “ lassi" or butter-milk. In the hot 
weather b*ead made of wheat, or of wheat and gram mixed (Hirra'’) 
is eaten instead of maize or millet, with dal or pottage ot gram. A 
man working iu the fields w ill eat one small meal, generally the leav¬ 
ings of the previous day, with some “lassi” in the morning after lie 
has beeu working a few hours, and a heavy meal at noon. This food. 
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is brought to the field by the women or children. If he is tired and 
hungry iu the afternoon, as he generally becomes in the long days 
of the hot weather, another small meal is taken about 4 or 5, and the 
day’s labour is erowued with a heavy meal by way of supper in his 
house after dark. An ahle-hodied man working in the fields all day 
can eat upwards of a seer of grain made into cakes (if lie has nothing 
else to eat with it), the allowance tor each woman and child being J 
seer or less. Vegetables of all sorts, pumpkins, carrots, and radishes, &c., 
are eaten when iu scasou, and the amount of grain consumed is then 
less. The Bet people grow and eat “ kaddus,” u kakris” and radishes, 
while in the Dliaia carrots, radishes and green sarson are the usual form 
of vegetable. The Dhaia people are very fond of a mess of Indian corn 
meal (alan) and carrots or sarson mixed, the grain being only about 
one-third of the whole. Ou the occasion of a marriage or other ceremony 
superior food is consumed, and a great deal of sugar in some form or 
other (gur, shakar, kliaud, &c.) 

74. The daily life of the ordinary cultivator is perfectly monoto- 
_ ... , . nous, though perhaps not more so than that 

Piuij life sud wurk. of ;iny farm labourer at home, rest succeed¬ 

ing toil for most days of the year. A marriage or a fair gives 
an occasional diversion. The people of the western parts have much 
more variety and less toil. The youth of 
Amuiemm . the JngrAon and Jangnl villages have several 

games, the principal of which are “ sonebi” and “ kabadi.” In 
the first of these, which is played throughout the Panjab, one man 
runs backward, and two follow and try to catch him, he striking them off 
with his open hands. Kabadi is described in Forbes’ Dictionary ; and 
is a sort of prisoner’s base. Wrestling is not common. More intellec¬ 
tual amusement is sometimes found in listening to songs sung by one 
of the people, or by itinerant singers (milassies or dliadis), wbo recite 
the tales of “ Hir Ranjha,” “ Sassi Punu,” or such others to the accom¬ 
paniment of a fiddle (“ sarangi”) or a tambourine (•* dbad,” “ dbourn”). 
But it is only in the rainy season that the ordinary cultivator has 
time to listen to these, for lie is generally much too tired by the evening 
to think of auvthiug of the sort. Occasionally a body of Nats or 
Bazigars (strolling acrobats) visit a village, and the people will collect 
to sec the exhibition. But it cannot be said of the agriculturist of the 
district, Hindu or Mahomedau, that he is fond of any sort of amuse¬ 
ment, for his hours of idleness are few and time is never heavy on his 
hands. 


. , . 75. The divisions of the day are as 

Division® of the day. f 0 H 0W3 ; _ 


“Amratvela” ••• 

“ Chahvtila, lassivela” ... 
" Rotivela” 

“ Dopahr” 


Sunrise. 

Morning. 

10 to 12 o’clock, 
Noon. 
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Died baitt” *] 
Tfjap.-iln” 
f ‘ Lou<levela”J 
“ Atlinn”") 

“ Takalii” J 
“ Dlmndulkan” 
“ Htii” 


Afternoon. 

Evening. 

Dusk. 

Night. 


An :u '-ount of the months will be found in tile chapter on agri¬ 
culture. 


76. The ceremonies observed on the birth of a child by the 
Custom* committed with Hill<l " portion of the agriculurul population are 
birth. Uiudiw: Mah.ime- as follows : When the midwife is called in, 
d»n«-* she ties a branch of the siris tree, and an iron 

ring over the door to notify the birth, and also to keep away evil spirits. 
If a soil is horn, the father goes at oneo and informs the pada or priest, 
and inquires whether tho time is auspicious or not. If it is not, the 
father must make offerings to the Brahmins. In cases of the worst 
combination of stars, called 44 garni 111111 ,” the child in former times was 
thrown out to perish, as it was believed that both parents would die if 
they kept it. The mother is kept close in the house for 13 days after 
the birth, when the pada is called and gives a name to the child, on 
which occasion he receives Re. 1, and the Parohit and others something. 
Brahmins, faqfra and the neighbours are also fed : and sweetmeats 
distributed, considerable expense being incurred. This is iu token of 
the purification, that the “ Sutak” or impurity is removed from the 
house. For a further period up to 40 days the mother does not mix 
with tho rest of the people, only with her relations. None of theso 
ceremonials are observed bv the Jats in the ease of a girl, except that 
“ Sutnli” is kept. A Hindu child has no further ceremony by way of 
baptism &c. to go through. A Sikh generally takes the “ pahul ” when 
lie lias arrived at years of discretion. The whole of these ceremonies 
are not strictly observed by the agricultural portion of the community. 
The name is given to a son in the case of a Sikh by opening the 
“ Grant.h Sahib” and taking tlie first letter of the page. Other Hindu 
Jats do not as a rule ask the Brahmin “pada” for a name; but give 
one themselves or ask the “ Bharaie.” The period of 40 days seclusion 
(called “chilla”) is not, kept unless for soma special reason. Amongst the 
Jlahomedans when a son is born the Qazi or Mulalh (priest) comes on the 
first to the third day and recites the “KalatmT’t or creed in the child’s ear, 
and it receives a mime from the priest or from some respectable relative. 
Tho mother is impure for ft days to the members of the household, and lor 
40 days to the rest of <iie world. The termination of this period of 40 
days is celebrated by a (east (“ Aqfqa”). Circumcision (“ Khatua”) is 
performed by the Naie when the Mullah indicates the proper time, but 
110 ago is fixed. The bov is generally 4 or 5, but. may be It) or 15 ; and 


* t have condensed into the next few partis such information as is essential 
regarding the customs prevailing amongst the agricultural population in connection 
with birth, marriage and death. J’or further details 1 would refer to the separata 
account of the customs of the District. 

f It is the “ bing” or call to prayer that is recited, not the “ Kalama.” 
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if lie has grown up lie is generally drugged with “ bhang” to 
deaden the pain of tiio operation. The Naie is paid, and a small feast 
given to the relations, who contribute something by wav of “tambol.” 
In the ease of a girl, the days ot' impurity are observed, but the name 
is given by any oue. Tiie Rajputs generally spend more than the 
Gtijars and Araiens on the “ aqfqa” and circumcision. 


Betrothal : Hindu JitU j 
** Pun*’ betrothals and fur 
consideration ; price of girls. 


77 . The next ceremony in the life of the child is the betrothal. 

There are now amongst the Hindu Jnts two 
forms of betrothal, where money is taken l>y 
the girl’s people, and where it is not (“pun”). 
The latter is the only pure form. The girl’s 
parents generally make inquiries beforehand and fix on some family 
with whom they should like an alliance, and in which there is ahoy 
suitable, the only restriction being that the family does not belong to 
four “ gots,” with which the parents are alreday connected (see the 
account of customs). The Naie or Brahmin of the family (lagi) is 
sent to the house selected and makes the proposal. If it is accepted, he 
returns in a few days witli money and sugar which he has received 
from the other family. The father of the boy calls the neighbours, and 
the “ lagi” is seated on a high place with the others all round him 
by way of doing him honour. The parohit or pad a of the family 
makes the boy say some prayers, and then the lagi” puts a mark on 
the brow of the boy (“ tilak”), and gives him the money and sugar 
into bis lap. This completes the betrothal. It is said that before 
annexation taking a consideration for girls was unknown, because the 
vuleis would not permit it; and it is still forbidden in the N£bba state. 
But now the custom is almost universal, although the transaction is 
still kept secret, and is never admitted ; and . only a few of the better 
families abstaiu from it. Indeed a Jat considers the birth of a daughter 
a piece of luck, for the ordinary price has in recent years run up 
very high. No wonder that marriage is now considered a luxury, and 
one wife enough for a whole family. I have already expressed a be¬ 
lief that polyandry is common in practice, and (he manner in which 
the brother claims “ karewa” on the decease of the nominal husband 
supports this. Tho girl is considered as purchased by the family, who 
can seldom afford to pay so large a sum as her price twice over. In 
the case of a betrothal for consideration the parents of the child 
accompany the “ lagi ” and a bargain is struck. Part of the price is 
paid, and the lagi perforins the usual ceremonies. Betrothals among 
the common Jats take place now-a-days when the girl is 10, 12 or even 
older, for the longer she is kept the higher price she will fetch. Boys 
are kept till 18. or 20, because their parents cannot collect enough 
money to pay for*a girl. 


Marriage. 


78. Marriage under the circumstances generally follows soon 
after betrothal. If the betrothal is “pun,” 
the girl is married at about 9 years of age : 
otherwise when tho money agreed on has been paid. The padas of 
both parties are consulted and a date fixed. The bridegroom and 
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a few relations go as a marriage party (barat) to the bride’s house, and 
the marriage ceremony is performed. 


The ceremonies attending marriage are as follows: A place is 


Ceremonies of marriago. 


marked off (called “bedi”) with four upright 
stakes joined with cross-pieces of wood at the 


top, aud inside of this the pair are seated with the Brahmin who 
celebrates the marriage ; and a email fire is lit and kept up with “ghi.” 


The Brahmin marks off on the ground with flour what is called a 


chunk,” a square divided into compartments each representing Rome 
deity, and worships this in the name of the bride and bridegroom. 
When the prayers have been said, the marriage “ mautar ” or charm 
is repeated ; and the pair walk round the fire and il chauk ” (ceremony 
called ‘‘phera”) four times,'the women of the spectators singing and 
the Brahmin repeating his “ mantars.” This completes the ceremony ; 
and the bride and bridegroom return to tho homo of the latter. The 


bride spends a few days there, and then goes back to her parents, with 
whom she resides till she is finally made over to her husband two or three 
years after (muklavva). There is almost no expense over an ordinary 
wedding; but where the parents are very well-to-do there is a large 
marriage party, and all the people are entertained at the bride’s house, 
a good deal of money being spent on dancing girls, fireworks &o., 
besides. It is also the custom in good families to give with the 
daughter a Mower of cash, jewelry, &c.,* and, as it is coming to be 
considered a sign of social rank to be able to do so instead of taking 
money for her, it is likely that the custom will spread. 

All tho elans of Jats practise karewa or widow-marriage. The 
proceedings on this occasion are very simple. 
^ Second or ‘ karowa Siam- ^|, 0 neighbours Are called, including tho Lam* 
Bec3 ‘ banlars or respectable members of the village 

community, as witnesses of tho ceremony. The Brahmin says a few 
“ mautars,” making a “ chauk ” as in a first marriage, and ties the 
clothes of the parties together. The man then puts a sheet over the 
woman’s head and she becomes his wife. There is no “ pliera,”or walk¬ 
ing round. More will be said on this subject later when I notice the 
tribal codes; but I may observe here that there is an increasing amount 
of laxity in the matter of these second, marriages, and people live to¬ 
gether as man and wife without going through any ceremony. Such 
conduct is punished by a heavy fine under native rule. 


79. Amongst Mahomedans it is the custom for the parents of the 
bov to <m to the house of the giri selected and 
Betrothal nnd marriage ^ , >r0 , )0sa l. If i t IS accepted lie. 1 and 

amongst ilauomeaiius. , , 1 , c \ i , 

11 seers (kaleha) of sugar, and some clothes 

are given to the girl, and also ornaments, 'llie priest (Mullah) is 
called, and. the girl’s father declares the betrothal. r Ihe boy’s father 
is giveu in return a il pagri ” and <f klies,” and is well fed and sent 


‘Called “ dahez” or ‘-daz.” 
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a few velations go as a marriage party (barat.) to the bride’s bouse, and 
the marriage ceremony is performed. 


The ceremonies attending marriage are as follows: A place is 
_ ... marked off (called “ bedi ”) with four upright 

Ceremomea of marriage. . ... ... . ~ 1 r . Vi 

stakes joined with cross-pieces ot wood at the 
top, and inside of this the pair are seated with the Brahmin who 
celebrates the marriage; and a small fire is lit and kept up with “ "hi.” 
The Brainnin marks off on the ground with flour what is called a 


“chauk,” a square divided into Compartments each representing some 
deity, and worships this in the name of the bride and bridegroom. 
Wheu the prayers have been said, the marriage “ niautar ” or charm 
is repeated ; and the pair walk round the fire and “ chauk ” (ceremony 
called sl phera ”) four times, the women of the spectators singing and 
the Brahmin repeating his “ mantars.” Tiiis completes the ceremony ; 
and the bride and bridegroom return to the borne of the latter. The 
bride spends a few days there, and then goes hack to her parents, with 
whom she resides till she is finally made over to her husband two or three 
years after (muklawa). There is almost no expense over an ordinary 
wedding; but where the parents are very well-to-do there is a large 
marriage party, and all the people are entertained at the bride's bouse, 
a good deal of money being spent on dancing girls, fireworks &c., 
besides. It is also the custom in good families to give with the 
daughter a Mower of cash, jewelry, &c.,* and, as it is coming to be 
considered a sign of soeial rank to be able to do so instead of taking 
money for lier, it is likely that the custom will spread. 

All the clans of Jats pvactise karewa or widow-marriage. The 
proceedings on this occasion are very simple. 

Second or‘ karswa mam- rp | 10 neighbours are called, including the Lam- 
bardars or respectable members of the village 
community, as witnesses of the ceremony. The Brahmin says a few 
“ mautars,” making a chauk " as in a first marriage, and ties the 
clothes of the parties together. The man then puts a sheet over the 
woman's head and she becomes his wife. There is no “ phera,” or walk¬ 
ing round. More will be said on this subject later when I notice the 
tribal codes; but I may observe here that there is an increasing amount 
of laxity in the matter of these second., marriages, and people live to¬ 
gether as man and wife without going through any ceremony. Such 
conduct is punished by a heavy fine under native rule. 


79. Amongst Mahomedans it is the custom for the parents of the 
bov to cto to the house of the girl selected and 
Betr “ th * 1 “ n<1 J^ai-r-iuge TO . lke t |7 0 p ro posal. If it is accepted Re. 1 and 
11 seers (katcha) of sugar, and some clothes 
are given to the girl, and also ornaments. The priest (Mullah) is 
called, and the girl’s father declares the betrothal. The boy's father 
is given in return a il pagri'' and “ kbes,” and is well fed and sent 

♦Called “ daliez” or “ daz.” 
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do not go beyond grumbling. The Hirnis, Baorins and other profes¬ 
sional criminal classes are not showing many signs of regeneration 
under our rule ; and to their account a great deal of the crime of the 
district must be set down. Even with them the amount of crime is 
not more than normal ; and the district will compare favourably with 
most iu the province. 


U»e 

drugs. 


of spirits ami 


General state 
fort. 


There is a daily increasing love for litigation, which is most 
... strongly developed amongst the Jats. The 

itigiousness. most petty cases are fought out to the bitter 

end, aud both parties freely use suborned witnesses to support their 
claims. . The ordinarily honest peasant appears quite to change his 
character when be comes into our courts ; but this is perhaps not to 
be mentioned as a feature peculiar to this district. The use of spirits 
aud drugs is very uticommou amongst the agriculturists, who are a 
most frugal people. The Garewal Jats used to 
have a reputation for using opium and “ pest” ; 
but the custom is disappearing with the 
last generation. The other Jats and the B4t people appear to l>e free 
from vices of this sort, except that the latter indulge to excess in 
smoking tobacco. In the towus the Suds and some of the lower classes 
from down country cousume a great deal of spirits; but the ordinary 
Bindu and Mahomedau still considers it a sin to do so. 

82. If we are to judge bv the standard of other parts of the Pro¬ 
vince 1 should say that the state of the agricul¬ 
tural population was one of very considerable 
comfort. They are a simple people, and have few 
wants. Their food is good, and they have enough of it ; and they are 
according to Indian ideas w ell clothed and well housed ; while their 
flue physique plainly shows that they do not suffer much from deficiency 
of nourishment, or from exposure to the elements. Amongst the 
lower menials iu the villages (chamars), aud the classes in the towns 
which subsist by labour (notably the colony of weavers in the city of 
Ludhiana) there is at times a good deal of privation. The chamars 
have fixed allowances of grain which are assured to them; but the 
other classes mentioned receive a cash wage, which is very low, and 
are sufficiently fed ouly when grain is cheap. Amongst agriculturists 
the Mahomedans as a rule are improvident, 
people of all( j j[ ve a hand-to-mouth existence; but their 
possession of the moist lowlands is an insu¬ 
rance against complete failure of the food-supply. The Gujars and 
Rajputs generally have dealings with the money-lender, and pay him 
iu kind; aud this makes it impossible for them to keep stores of 
grain. Their credit is good, aud they can unfortunately raise money 
whenever they require it on the security of the land ; so that they 
never want for anything. An ordinary house in the B<it is comfor¬ 
table, but will not be found to coutain much of value iu the way of 
jewelry or dishes. The cattle used for agriculture are very inferior ; 


Agricultural 

BlH. 
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but the milcli kine are good, as there is plenty of grazing ground ; 
and the principal wealth, at all events of the Gnjars, consists of their 
buffalo cows. The Araiens and Awans mostly get on without incurring 
debt; ar.d 1 belieye that the number of Gnjars and Rajputs who do so is 
daily increasing. There is also a fair proportion of men of all these 
classes who are able to advance money on the security of laud. I 
have already referred to the Awans as keeping carts that work for hire, 
and some Hajputs have followed their example. The villages of the 
Ludhiana Ret derive great profit from the proximity of the city, in 
which there is a ready market for the sale of all sorts of miscellaneous 
produce. Although the money-lenders may seize on the grain, the 
straw is left ; and in a year of drought this fetches a very high price, 
the people being able to sell it, and depend on the grass along the river 
and Budha Nala for the food of their cattle. At the present time 
(September 1883) straw is very dear; and there is a constant demand 
for it on the part of the Jangal people. Many villages have sold Rs. 400 
or 500 worth within the last few days. 

The Hindu Jat is hv nature provident. His house will generally 
H ‘be found to contain valuable property in the 

J.J.S...j W ay 0 f Julies, jewelry and clothes, besides 

a sum in hard cash. In the eastern parts the most 

valuable crops are the cane and maize; and these must be 

turned into cash soon after the harvest. But even here there 
is generally enough grain itt store to last, for a year. In the 
western villages (Jagraon and Pnkhowal) the condition of the Jits is 
more than one of mere comfort. The houses are superior, there is a 
great display of jewelry and brass dishes, and the cattle are of a 
very high class. Almost every house contains a supply of hard cash ; 
and the rabi grain of two years (the kharif does not keep well, and 
is not stored) is generally kept till the third harvest is secure. A 

common sign of wealth in a Jat is some masonry work about his 

house; either an archway, or the whole porch, or even the whole 
house is built of burnt bricks. Masoury work is more common in 
the west than in the eastern parts; but most villages have some 
houses of it. “ Havelis ” or mansions belonging to Jilts who have 
made money in service or by trade are springing up iu many villages. 
I have elsewhere given an account of the manner iu which the Jats 
have monopolized the carrying trade. They are ahle to take up the 
greater part of the land that is mortgaged ; and would have it all, 
■but that there appears sometimes to be a foolish prejudice against a 
man mortgaging to his “ sharik” or co-sharer, the idea of which appears 
to be that a man’s indebtedness is not likely to be known, and be can¬ 
not be twitted with it, if his creditor is of the banking class. I need 
not do more than allude to the large fortunes made in trade by the 
mercantile classes ittjjtidhiana and the other towns. 

This state of comfort and prosperity is entirely the growth of 
recent years. Under the Sikhs the cultivator had little room for 
saving left; and there was no opening for trade or for remunerative 
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MAHOMEDAN IN¬ 
STITUTIONS 


HINDU AND SIKH. 


In wh icr 
ONJ.Y QoRAN 
18 TACGHT. 

! If WHICH 
OT11KB IN- 

8T8UCTION 

II GIVEN. 

Land*. 

Qcrmd- 

KHI, 

Shastki 
(N AORl). 

Sanskrit. 

| School*, j 

1 

m 

►. 

c 
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1 

ja 
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n 

S' 

« 

Schools. 

«d 

c 

a 

Schools 

n 

e 

ca 

• 

© 

c 

o 

£» 

«■ 

c 

ca 

Schools. 

© 

» 

131 

_ i _ 

1,101 

62 

1 

607 1 20 

! 

667 

.HI 

1,410 

36 

351 

6 

173 


The Mahnmedan attendance includes 259 girls. 11 is likely that 
many of the pupils in this return would not appear in the census 
tables as “under instruction.” For example, those learning portions 
of the Quran could scarcely be so designated. 


D.—Village Communities. 

85. As an Appendix (No. 7) to this report will be found a state- 
. . meat of the forms of village tenures iu the 

communiti'ei" ° ' *' ge district according to the accepted definition 
of the terms zemindari, bhaiachara and 
pattidari. But little information us to tbe real constitution of the 
villages is to be derived from this classification, if indeed it is not 
distinctly misleading. In the form of statement (see also paras. 103 
and 104 of the “ Directions to Settlement Officers,” Barkley’s Edition) 
I read that a bhaiachara village is one “in which possession is the 
measure of right in all lands,” but I believe that for right we 
ought to read liability; and that the distinction comes to he a mere 
question of the manner in which the assessment is distributed 
for tbe time being amongst the sharers. This makes a very material 
difference, for in numbers of villages, although tbe shares have be¬ 
come obsolete to this extent that they are not used for distributing 
the assessment, tbe village common land and the receipts from it 
are still divided according to them (as noticed in para. 112 of the 
Directions). Again, almost every village has got some area, 
however small, of common land, in the receipts of which the com¬ 
munity participate; and this fact makes tbe tenure “ imperfect.” 

The purest form of the village community is that in which tbe 
proprietors are or keep up the fiction of being descended from a 
common ancestor; and of this type there are only a few villages in 
the district, belonging mostly to Rajputs. 1 have explained in 
para. 50 the manner in which most of the Jat villages were founded 
by several families, which generally belonged to different “ Gots” or 
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subdivisions. The laud was in the first instance divided according 
to shares (called “ hal” or plough), a number of these being assigned 
to each family according to its strength. The “hal’' differed according 
to locality’, but was as much as it was estimated that a pair of oxeu 
could plough. Uuder native, rule revenue was realized in kind or by 
cash on the area of certain crops; but the people retained these 
customary shares and used them iu the distribution of common re¬ 
ceipts ar.d in payment of fines, cesses, &e. The subject will be 
more fully discussed in the second part of this report ; but I may 
state the result generally to be that under our rule, owing to improve¬ 
ments in the laud, transfers, &e., the shares have been generally 
abandoned as a measure of liability for Government revenue, but 
retained as a measure of right in the village common property and 
of liability for casual demands (eg., “ malbali.”) The native states 
around (Patiala, Jldtid, Nabha and Maler Kotla) have followed our 
example and substituted a cash demand for revenue taken iu kind ; 
but it is everywhere distributed ou the shares (halsari.) It is only 
iu the Bet and in a very few Dhaia villages of this district that the 
people have of their own freewill adhered to the shares under our 
rule. There is no village that 1 know of iu which the land was 
originally occupied piecemeal without a formal division accordiug 
to shares. The original distribution is generally most elaborate, 
the whole area having been divided into blocks according to quality, 
and each sharer getting his portion in each block. Sometimes the 
laud of each subdivision is separate, and there is then this same ar¬ 
rangement amongst the sharers inside of it. I should say, then, that 
the villages were all pattiilari (or zemindari) iu their origin ; but 
thn; in most the shares bad fallen out of use for purposes of defining 
the liabilities of the sharers. 

The subdivisions of villages are tarafs in some of the larger 

villages, pattis iu most; and inside of these 

bubcuvisums. , Vru ■ , c .vi 

thulas. I he proprietors ot a thnla nre 

generally of the same Got., and often the descendants of a common 

ancestor. Each thuia will he found divided into ploughs (hal), 

which may be either “ packs’* or “ katcha,” the former represent¬ 

ing the original distribution of laud, and the latter subsequent 
partitions; but the size of the plough now merely depends on the 
number of sharers iu the subdivision, and it may or may not be the same 
for the whole village. Thus the land of a village may be divided 
equally between two pattis, and subdivided inside one into 20 and 
inside the other into 25 ploughs. 

Iu most villages there are lands held by persons who are not mem¬ 
bers of the village community (malikati kabza). These lands have ge¬ 
nerally beeu assigned from the village common as endowments to 
some holy man ( see para. Co). 

86. The Government village officers are the usual ones, the 
lambardar or headman and the patwari or 
ViUage officers and jer- accoll utaut, paid bv a cess at the rStes of Rs. 5 
and Rs. 3-2 per cent, on the Government 
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revenue, anil the chowkidar paid Its. 3 per mensem which is raised by a 
collection ii;i houses. Tlie appointment of zaildars, to be paid by a 
deduction of L per cent, from the Government revenue, lias been sanc¬ 
tioned ; and also some annual allowances of Rs. 20 to 30 (here called 
“ posh&ki”) to selected lambardars. 


The total number of lambardars is 2,74-7, and the average remu- 
iteration per annum Rs. 20. Previously to the 
hca.imen” 1 * r &r * ° rTl1 ag8 re g u ' ai ' settlement the lambardars were a 
stroug liody, well paid and selected as really 
leading members of the agricultural class; but in the inquiry which 
was then made their number was more than doubled. Even yet the 
pay is generally very fair in the Dliaia, but in many Bet villages lani- 
bardars receive as little as Rs. 2 to 3 a year; and the law does not permit 
of the number being reduced in any Ullage without the consent of 
the proprietors to be represented. There is very little to distinguish 
most lamSardars from the rest of the proprietary body. Not cue in 
a hundred keeps a horse or pony; and their sole idea of duty to Go¬ 
vernment is that they must realize the revenue and their own allow¬ 
ance. In fact till recently the first of these was relegated to the 
patwari, who regularly accompanied the lambardars when taking 
the money to the tahsil in case that it might be misappropriated. 
It is, perhaps, a sign of progress that the authority of the lambardars, 
such as it was, is daily diminishing; hut a further weakening is likely 
to lead to much administrative inconvenience. In many villages the 
sharers, though perfectly able to pay their revenue, neglect to do so, 
well knowing that the lambardar will get into trouble; and the latte : 
has at best a very clumsy remedy against defaulters. 


The “ Kharpanch” deserves mention as a growth of our system. 

, He is a sharer’ who has acquired a reputation 

Kuarpsneli. - , , - , 1 . , ' , . 

tor cleverness and tor knowing law ; ana has 

probably sharpened his wits hy hanging about our courts. He is 
invariably in opposition to the lambardars and to Government ; hut 
his advice is taken ou all matters hy individuals or by the whole com¬ 
munity. Any oue wishing to institute a case consults him ; and lie is 
always ready to suggest to a sharer some cause of quarrel with his 
neighbour. The Kharpanch" is in fact the village mischief-maker, 
and everybody's business is bis. 


The “ tolah” or “ modi” corresponds to the “ dliarwaie” of the Man- 

_ , . , . , ilia country. Under Sikh rule and until verv 

Tne tolah or weiglimen. ^ .1 i . ■ ... , .... . , / 

B recently he was the patwari in addition to his 

other numerous vocations. Besides his private business of shopkeeper 
lie managed the “ maibah” or village fund, and made out what were 
accepted as patwaris’ annual papers for Government. Some accouut 
P»tw£ri« t * ,e t ,reseiit patwaris and their attainments, 

will be found in the second part of this report. 

. The village menials will find a mure suitable place in the chapter 
on Agriculture, as their tasks are a part of it. 


6 
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87. In every village there is a common fund (“ mnlhnh ”) 
Common tilings pro- managed by tiic lambardars. There were 
porty; income ami cipnii- formerly various sources from which money 
ture; tiliago resaes. came j nlo t ltis : — 

(1.) Receipts for sate of produce of the common land, and rents 
paid for cultivation of it. 

(2.) “ Alra'Ji,” or a cess levied on the houses of the artizans, and 

sometimes of the shopkeepers, at the rate generally of Re. ] per 
annum on each shop or house. 

(3.) “ Dharat” or ‘‘tulai” Whenever grain was sold in the 

village it was weighed by the* 1 tbtali,” who charged at a certain rate on 
each transaction, and credited a portion of these receipts to the 
village fund. 

(4.) There has always been a good deni of expenditure from 
the common fund, principally on feeding faqirs nud other holy men ; 
and, ns this generally exceeds the receipts, a collection has to he 
made from the sharers. The second and third sources of ineome 
have survived in only a few villages; and with the spread of culti¬ 
vation the first docs not remain in many. In the eastern villages 
the funds are invariably raised in the following way : the laiubardurs 
have the power of incurring expenditure as necessary, getting the 
money from some appointed shop, and tbe account is made up once 
or twice a year, the sharers being entitled to have it explained to 
them. The amount spent is then collected by a “ bach” or contri¬ 
bution from the sharers. hi some villages the proprietors have 
allowed the lambardars to realize a small percentage on the land 
revenue for this purpose, and the latter are then responsible for the 
■whole expenditure. In a few villages to the west (Jagraon and 
Pakhowal) atrafi is still realized ; but the proprietors generally prefer 
to divide the receipts, keeping the public account separate in 
the manner described above. When considerable sums are now and 
again realized by the sale of wood on the common land this same 
course is followed. In the Jangal villages, the whole village expenses 
are paid by Dharat, or fees on sales of grain, the transactions in those 
parts being much more considerable than in the eastern villages. 
Disputes about the village fund are constant, and tbe endeavour is 
everywhere to deprive the lambardars of the power to spend money 
for any purpose. The sharers are usually put up by some knowing 
one to question this l ight, and the management of tbe commou fund 
becomes a staudiug cause of quarrel. 


* E.—Leading Families of the District. 

88. At pages 253 to 272 of Griffin’s Punjab Rajas will be found 
an accouut of the lJhadour Chiefship, and of 
the manner in which the Patiala claims over 
it were rejected on their merits in 1855. The 


riiiiUIan Families i Blm- 
dour chief. 
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estate was a portion of this and of the Ferozepur districts, the villages 
of this being ill the Pakhowal tahsil till the year 185S, when the 
wliole was transferred to Patiala, the supremacy being allowed by 
favour of the British Government and not by right. It is not neces¬ 
sary under these circumstances that I should do more than mention 
this family. SarJir Atar Singh resides principally at Ludhiaua, 
where he lias Guilt a magnificent house, and has opened a public library. 
Ilis services in the cause of learning are too well known to require 
to be noticed herej and he has acquired a great amount of local 
influence. 


The leading family of the district is that of Maloud, a branch 
.. . . p of the Pludkian stock, of whom mention will 

n ou nun y. also be found at pages 273—27G of the “Rajas/' 

I may as well repeat the pedigree here, bringing it up to date. 


pnrL. 

I 

B&mn. 

1 

Bakhta. 

Min 8ingb. 
! 


Dalel 8ingh. 
1 


Bhig Singh. 


Fatleli Singh, 


Sujan Singh. 
(O. S.P) 

I I 


Mit Singh. 

I_ 


Bnvtj<t Singh, 
(0.9. P.) 


Hn/affi Singh. Kfam Singh, 

(O S. P ) horn 


Bnditti Singh, 
born I't ! 


Snntlnr Singh, 
born ldiJ. 


I 

Hakl knt Singh. 

I 

Bohrant Singh, 
i>'»rn 
(minor). 


The sons of Rama who founded families were in order of seniority : 


It A Mi. 

I 


Buna 

(Ancestorof Bhadour Family.) 


Baja Ala Singh. 
(Puti&l*.) 


Bakhta. 

(Mttiuud.) 


Ala Singh and Bakhta left Bhadour (which had been founded by 
Hama) to Duna as the eldest brother, and weut to seek their fortunes 
elsewhere about the year A.D. 1720. Bakhta settled a few miles east 
of Bhadour in the village of Dhapaii, where he had connections, till 
lie was called by a Jat of the name of Sahtia, who had attempted to 
found the village which still bears his name, but was pressed by I he 
neighbouring villagers. Bakhta built a rude fort which was called Kot 
Bakhta, and made this bis head quarters; but the name of Salma has 
stuck to the village, which still has a large fort belonging to the 
family. Man Singh, the son of Bakhta, conquered the Maloud il.iqa 
from the'(dialer Kotla Afghans about the year ] 750 A.D. This 
was the period of activity of the Cis-Satlej Sikhs against the 
Mahomedaus which culminated in the fall of Sirhind in 1803. 
Man Singh died leaving an extensive estate to bis two sons, Dalel 
Singh and Bliag Singh, who quarrelled about the division of this, 
aud the dispute was referred to Sardar Chuhar Singh of Bhadour. 
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The decision then given has established the rule of succession in 
the family. The elder son got two-thirds, and the younger one-third ; 
and it is according to these proportions that all subsequent distri¬ 
butions of the jagir have been made within the various branches. 
There have never as yet been more than two sons to succeed in any 
branch. The Maloud family maintained a position of independence, 
the relationship to the Patiala ltajss giving it immunity from the 
attacks of its neighbours. It came under our protection with 
the other Cis-Sntlej Chiefs at the beginning of the century. 
When the Ludhiana district was formed out of the territories an¬ 
nexed in 1846 the Maloud estates were included in it; hut the jagir 
was maintained iu its entirety, ns the family had not been com¬ 
promised in the struggle of 1845. The jagudars were allowed to 
continue collections from the cultivators till 1850, when a cash 
assessment was fixed for the villages of the jagir. The family, like 
all other Cis-Satlej chiefs, except the six treated as independent, 
was deprived of all powers (see para. 34) ; and its local influence may 
be said to have almost ceased, lor the Jats, who make up the popu¬ 
lation of the villages, have little respect for any one who cannot dis¬ 
play authority over them. In I860 the representatives of the three 
main branches were invested with magisterial powers, to be exercised 
within the local limits of their jagirs; and this measure has done 
much to resuscitate the influence of the family, and has placed it iD a 
much better position with regard to the people, who up to 1846 were 
as mncli its subjects as tbe villages’of tbe Pati&la state now are of the 
Maharfija. The value of the jagir, as recently assessed, is Bs. 85,077, 
a id it is thus distributed between the four members of the family :— 


(1). 

Sardir Utam Singh 

... 43,136 

(2). 

Do. Badau Singh 

... 15,782 

(3). 

Do. Sundar Singh ... 

... 7,792 

<*)• 

Do. Balwaut Singh ... 

... 18,367 


The familr, besides enjoying these revenues, also owns a good 
deal of “ Hir,” or land reserved by tbe chief for grazing, fire-wood, 
bunting &c., as well as all holdings ol such proprietors as absconded 
on tbe introduction of a cash assessment or subsequently. Some of 
tbe Bits are of considerable extent, and are still covered with a growth 
of wood. Tbe villages of tbe jagir were distributed between the 
other sardars before annexation; and in 1878 between Sardar Badati 
Singh and Sardar Sundar Singh. 

(1). Sardar Utam Singh, tbe head of the family, lives in Ramgnrh 
(near Maloud),Nrhere there is a large fort built by his father, Sardar 
Fatteh Singh. He has also the fine old fort at Salma, built by Chau- 
dri Bakhta; hut this he seldom visits. Sardar Utam Singh has the 
powers of a magistrate of the second class, and civil powers iu cases 
up to Rs. 300 value. 


(2 & 3). Sardar Mit Singh had two forts, a very large one 
at Maloud, and a smaller oue at Pakhoke. The former was assigned 
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to Savdir Batlan Singli, who resides in it, and exercises the same 
criminal and civil powers over the whole estate belonging' to his 
branch as 'ardar Badan Singh does in his share. Sardar Mit Singh 
lent his best assistance in the mutiny, supplying horsemen and footmen 
to the extent of his ability. For this he was rewarded by the per¬ 
petual remission of half of his commutation money; and, while the 
other branches pay two annas in the rupee of their revenue, his des¬ 
cendants have to pay only one anna. Sardar Sundar Singh resides at 
Pakhoke. 

(4). Sardar Hukikat Singh died in 1875, and the estate has since 
been under the management of the Court of Wards, bis son, Sardar 
Bahvant Singh, being at the Wards’ School, Amballa, a young gentle¬ 
man of 16 or 17 years. 


89. The next jagir in importance to Maloud is that, of Ladhran. 

The ancestor of this family, Jai Singh, was 
Family of Lsauran. a Gurm Jat of Karanke Dldrke near Atiri 

in the Amritsar district. He was a member of the Nishauaw&la con¬ 
federacy ; and in the scramble for territory which followed the capture 
of Sirhind in 1763 A.D. secured a piece of country lying between 
Ludhiana and Samrala with 27 villages, and seven others in the Kharar 
tabsil of Amballa. Jai Singh gave his brother, Nahr Singh, one of 
the former villages, Palmazra, which the descendants of the latter 
still bold. Jai Singh had two sous, Chart Singh and Kliarak Singh, 
the latter of whom was a noted robber, and was allowed by his brother 
one village, Itdmvan, which still belongs to his descendants. The rest 
of the territory went to Chart Singli, who in A.D. 1809 accepted 
British protection. There was a dispute with Patiala as to the Kharar 
villages, which ended in the Ladhran family getting four out of seven. 
The territory in Ludhiana was small; and the relations between tlie 
family and the Nabha state appear to have been rather doubtful. At 
pages 392-394 of the Panjab Rajas will be found an account of the 
claim to supremacy set up by Nabha, and the decision of the Govern¬ 
ment of India on it. Although tht Ladhran Ssrdars, like others of 
the Nishanawala group, were at times in actual opposition to Nabha, 
there can be no doubt that they gradually became to some extent 
dependaut on that state. After the campaign of 1845-46 the Ladhran 
territory passed into oar hands, and was included in the Ludhiana dis¬ 
trict, the jagir having maintained to the family. The descendants 
of Chart Singh are very numerous; and the jagir, which is worth 
Rs. 24,000 in all, is becoming more and more subdivided. One or 
two of the family have taken to service, Ssrdars Haii Singh and 
Albdl Singh being llis-aldars in the 12th and 13th Bengal Cavalry 
respectively ; but most of them prefer to est the bread of idleness. 
It is likely that in mother generation or two the shares held by many 
members of the family will be insufficient for their mainten¬ 
ance. The pedigree of Chart Singh’s descendants now alive is as 
follows:— 
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CHAWT SI3GH. 
_ I 


C'am fia^h. 


T«7lr Singh 


I 


I I 

Bftngat Singh. Albel 
Singh, 

Chjitar Singh. 


HmiAn 

Singh. 


I . 

Hurt 

Singh 


Bam Singh. 
I 

"f 


Bulb 8ingh j 

1 P&bib lit'httn 

M ahlAh Singh. Singh. Bjagh. 

_ 

r 1 

6hcr biugb. 8h«msh<$r Piugh. 


lidjft Singh. 

I 


Singh. 


N»dbAn 

Singh. 


The rule of succession is ,f Chundavand/’ i.e., the estate 
is partitioned according to the number of wives of the deceased, the 
children ot each wife dividing a share between them equally. Mahtab 
Singh, Sham Singh and Nadhan Singh have still very fair incomes. The 
family also own lauded property, one whole village aud shares in 
several more, and some very fine houses at Ladhrau where they all 
reside. 

90. Other existing jagirs in the Samiala tahsi'l are : (1) Kotla 
Badla . The founder of this family was ltai 
Singh, who came from the Amritsar district 
in iSambat 1010: aud on the fall of Sirhiud se¬ 
cured four villages, Badla, Kotla Badla, Bhari aud Said pur. The 
family, like others of this tahsfl, maintained its independence in 
the midst of its more powerful neighbours ; but it is probable that 
all of them would eventually have been absorbed by the Phulkian 
Chiefs or by Lahore but for our interference. The villages came to 
us when the rest of the country was annexed in 1816. The pedigree 
of the family is as follows 

HAM SING. 

__J_ 


Oilier jaiifr* in Samrala 
taitsil : Kolia Biuilu. 


I. I 

Ivor .Singh, Gurb&khs 8ingh. 

I I 

(Too uumcroua to uocntioo.) 


Katan Singh. 
I 


f 


QurmukU Singh. 
I 


LAI Singh. 


T l 

ISiiru.n Singh. 


Sarmukh Singh. 

Ilarnum Singh 
Hurl two others. 


The descendants of Kor Singh and Gurbakhs Singh hold Badla and 
Kotla Badla ; hut they are too numerous to mention. The other 
branch is much better off; and Lai Singh is a man of some means, 
and has a good deal of influence. The whole jagir is ouly worth 
Its. 7,611 per aunutn. 

(2,) Jabu Mazra .—The founders of this family were Rai Singh 
T , and Ram Singh, Jats (Kang), from Amritsar. 

About A.D. 1763 they secured 16 villages to the 
south-west of Khannah ; hut were exposed to constant attacks from 
Patiala and the Kapurthala chiefs, who finally annexed and divided 
the whole estate. The sardars complained to the Resident at Amballa, 
and eight villages were restored to the family. These they now hold 
with a revenue of Its. 10,722. The pedigree is— 
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RAI SINGH. 
I 


^ n 

Imin 5tngh. 

I 

Gamia Singh. 


I 

Cliet §ingh. 

rtflra Singh. 
I 


Sb£r Singh. 

Bishan Singh 
and two others. 


I 

Laima Singh. 

Fat fob Sinjjtt 
and two others. 


1- 

Gurbax Singh. 

Sampuran Singh 
and four othors. 


liam Singh. 
I 


I 

Gurdit SiDgh 
Chubftr Singh. 


There are two branches—one (Ham Singh’s) residing at Jabu 
Mazra; anil the other (Chet Singh’sj ut Dhiru Masra. There is 
little to distinguish these men from the Jats around them except 
their extravagance, and not one of them is in service. Ganda Singh 
and Cliuhar Singh are the heads of the families at present. 

(3.) Kolia Ajner .—This is a jagir of four villages acquired by the 


Kotlft Ajner. 


ancestor of the present holders, a Man]ha 


Jat, subject to the Aliluwalia Chief. The 
lands came to qs by annexation with the other Kapurthala territory 
in 1846; and the jagir was confirmed to the family, half to he held 
in perpetuity. The revenue is Us. 4,132, of which the members of the 
family now receive half. The pedigree is—• 

BUP SING. 

Eoehr Singh. 


GuUb Sing. 

_1 _ 


Karm Singh. 


Ebup Singh 


I 


Dilip Singh. 
Bum .Si ngh. 


Saut Singh. 

Jodlla Siugh. 

3 S0U9. 

Th is family is of no importance at all ; and none of the members 
are in service. Other jdgirs of less note arc :— 

Nhhdmodld; holding four villages in shares with Government 
(Rapdlon, &c.) The revenue of the jdgirdars is Its. 2,343, which is 
divided amongst six or seven families. 

Sontiwdld ; holding three villages in shares with Government, and 
having au income of Its. 5,231. 

Shamtpur; two villages with income to the jdgirdars of Its. 2,587. 

Saloudi ; oue village (shared) with an income to jdgirdars of 

Its. 1,703. 

These are four communities of jdgirdars, descendants of old Sikh 
confederacies. The Bliaie of Bdgrian (zee para. 62) and the Dhiu 
Mulandh (Amballa) sardar have each a village in jagir. 

Meution -has been made in Chapter II of the various minor 
_ . , , , . chiefs who held the talisil at the time of an- 

KmVnouIiU of Miuliiwiruh! ,ieX! ‘ tio, \ Such of these as were driven across 
the Sutlej, and have no further interest f<»r 
us here, I need not notice : but there are oue or two whose families 
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Khnnnali J&gir. 


have since become extinct; or wlio, though losing their possessions 
niter the Satlej campaign, maintained their local connection. The 
Sodhis of Machiwarah held two or three villages iu the neighbour¬ 
hood of that town, and a masonry fort in it ; hut the jagtr was 
confiscated for their conduct iu 181-5. A representative of the family 
still resides iu Machiwarah, and owns a little land; but lias no 
position. 

There were a good many branches of the Kakar family, which came 
Kakar famil from the Jalandhar Doali. One of these took 

" .» > possession of several villages about Bahlolpur; 

but was spoiled by Maharaja llanjft Singh who, however, restored some 
of their possessions, giving them in jagir. For the conduct of the 
family in the war of 1845 the greater part of the jagir was confiscated, 
and the rest lapsed by escheat shortly after. The only legitimate 
survivor at present is a female, who holds the family fort at Kakrala. 

There was a large jagir held at the time of annexation by Sardarui 
Daiau Kour of Khannah, the daughter of 
Dasoundha Singh, a Maujha Jat, who had 
established himself at the same time as the other jagirdars front 
across the Satlej —see paragraph 26. He was the servant of Tarah 
Singh Gliaiba referred to there. Daian Kour was the widow of a son 
of the llaja of Jhirnl; and was continued by us in the possession of 
the jagir of her father's villages till her death without issue in 1850 , 
when the jagir lapsed. She had a large fort at Khannah. The jagir 
consisted of seventeen villages with a jamma of Its. 30 , 217 . 

The ancestor of the Kheri Sardafs, Nnnd Singh, was a Jat who 
came from the Minjha to assist in the capture 
of Sirhind; aud afterwards established his 
power over a very fertile piece of country iu the south-east corner of the 
tahsil. This was then only partly settled by Mahomedans and others, 
raanv of whom deserted their lands; and to Nand Singh is due the 
founding of most of the villages of the Kheri ilaqa, which is now the 
richest and most highly assessed portion of the district. The family 
maintained an independent position till they were absorbed by us in 
1846. The jagir was continued to S. Basant Singh, who was succeed¬ 
ed by his son llari Singh, who died without issue in lSbto. Tlte jagir 
then lapsed. Sardarui Nihal Kour, widow of llari Singh, and two other 
female relatives, Ratan Kour aud Sahib Kour, enjoy considerable cash 
pensions, and Nihal Kour has a life interest in the estate of Hari Singh 
which is very large, consisting of shares in a great many villages, and 
considerable areas of Bir laud. The Sardarui is a sister of Sardar 
Badan Singh of Maloud. 

91. Besideisthe Maloud family, there are one or two others which 
hold smaller jagirs in the Ludhiana tahsil. 
The Khosa family of Jats belong really to 
Baukandi iu Ferozepur district. They bold 
three or four villages in shares with the 
Maloud familv. Their revenue is Rs. 3,353. 


Kliei i Jmglr. 


Minor Jaghs of Ludhi£- 
na talisti. . 

Kliosn Jagir. 
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There are two families of Kalil Jagirdars at Butahri and Hans, 
who hold the villages given them by the 
Ahluwalia Chief. Their income is Rs. 2,506. 


The Bhaie of Bagrian has been already mentioned in the preeed- 
g iftr l ftl| itig paragraph. He lias a jagjr of four villages 

in this district with a revenue of Rs. 6,061, 
as an endowment of his Hangar or Alms House (see paragraph 65). 


Bli&ie of Arnouli. 
in this tahsil. 


Tlie Bhaie of Arnouli, who has a jagir iu 
Amballa, liolds one village (revenue Its. 1,800) 


Of the Ivakars who held the Ludhiana Bet at the end of the 
last century there is one representative, who resides in Baranhara and 
is in receipt of a pension ; while an adoptive grandson of Sudlia 
Singli, Gil, also gets an allowance nud lives at Maugut. 


92. The children of Maulvi Rajab Ali, the well-known Mir 
Munshi of the Lahore Board of Administration, 
miij oTlhijiih All Th * f ‘" reside iu Jagraon, where they have very fine 
houses; and they hold two villages of this 
tahsil with a revenue of Rs. 8,092 in j&gfr. The founder of the 
family was Muhammcd Zafar, a Saiad, who settled in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Jagraon under the Emperor Mahomed Shah, and got a grant 
of some villages ronud Talwaudi Kalau. His descendants lost their 
possessions when the Sikhs took the country from the Rais. Rajab 
Ali subsequently recovered the jagir of two villages. 

The pedigree is— 

SIOIIAMAO ZAFAR, 
l 

Xaqirulla. 

Suit tit q Mahomed. 

1 

Air Bnkbah. 



None of the present generation have taken service. The tomb of 
Faqirulla still stands in Talwaudi. 

ThPre are Sodhi families in Mallah, Bliami|)ur and elsewhere, 
holding petty jagirs whicli are gradually lapsing; and Jat families 
iu Rtijuatiah and Tuglial ; but these do not deserve mention. 


93. The Rais of Raikot played such an important part in the 
, history of this district that I may give some 

Tie ai» o ax o . Q f the details connected with the family. They 


belong to the “ Manj” Got or subdivision of the Rajput tribe; and the 
ancestor of the Itais, Rana Mokal, is said to have come from Bhatanir (or 
Jesalmfr), and to have settled in what is now Farfdkot territory. Fourth 
iu desceut from him was Tulsi Das, who become a Mabomedan iu the 
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reign of (lie Emperor Ghiasnddin Ghori, the family chronicle stir*, 
that is about the middle of the 12th century (the same period as 
that to which the Ghorewah Rajputs of the east ascribe their arrival 
in the part of the country nmv held by them) and was called Shekh 
Cliachu. His sons, Bharu and Lapal, came to Hatur, a large village in 
the Jagraou tahsil, where they appear to have lived by plunder 
under tbe shade of an unfortunate Panwar Rajput, called Udlio, the 
circumstance being recorded in the popular tradition ‘ Kliaun ptuu 
Bharu Rai : Pakara jaua Ui'ho Panwar,’ which means that Bharu got 
the plunder, and l’dho the blows. Finally Bharu made himself 
master of Hatur, while Lapal settled in the adjoining Sliahjelianpur, 
which liis descendants still own. Seventh in descent from Bharu was 
Kalha I, who took service with a Delhi Emperor called Alauddin, 
perhaps the last of the Saiad dynasty, at all events in the beginning 
of the loth century, Kalha founded Talwandi, to which place the 
family moved; and obtained an assignment of the malgitz.iri of 
villages in the neighbourhood, for \vl. ch he had to pay Its. 1,25,000 of 
revenue, and also the title of llai. The family maintained its position 
as a feudatory of the empire ( ‘ zemindar" or ‘‘musfajir”) under the 
Lodis and Mnghals for several generations, and one of the Rais is said 
by the family chronicle to have been put to death for refusing a 
daughter iu marriage to the Emperor Akhar, Ou the decline of the 
Mughal empire from the beginning of the 18th century the Rais 
became involved in disputes with the Governor of Sirhind ; and R&i 
Kalha III, who appeals to have been rtTuler of very great ability, ex¬ 
tended his power up to Ludhiana, which passed into his bands a few 
years before the capture of Sirhind in the manner described in paras. 25 
and 25. After that event he established independent power over 
the whole of the Jagraon and the greater part of Ludhiana tahsfls, 
and also a large portion of the Flrozepur district. The family was 
on at least equal terms with the Patlian Rulers of Maler Kotin and 
of the Phnlkian Chiefs, with the latter of whom their relations were 
very friendly on the whole. It was in the time of Rai Ahmed, suc¬ 
cessor of Kalha 11, that liaikot was built* ; and many other towns 
aud villages, amongst them Jagraou, owe their origin to the famiiv, 
whose rule appears to have been very mild. Rai Kalha III was much 
tike ablest of the Iiais; and under him the family reached the height 
of its power. He was followed by his sou Abiued, who ruled only a 
short time. In 1779 A, D., Rai Alias, a minor, succeeded, and the 
affairs of the State were managed by two 'Gnjars, called Roshau and 
Ahmed, tbe latter whom asserted his independence at Jagraon, hut 
wits expelled. It Wfts at this time that the Sikhs from across the Satlej 
commenced their attacks uuder the Bcdis, and lloshau was killed in au 
engagemeut with them. The Bedis got temporary possession of 
Ludhiana, and some of the country about; but Patiala and other Cis- 

* The names Kalha and Ahmed occur several timea in this family, and this has 
caused some confusion. It was a Rai Ahmed who founded Raikot. but this was lou"- 
before the time of the great Rai Kalha, whom 1 have called Kalha II ia para 24. = 
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Satlcj powers took up the cause of the Rais ; and the Bedis were expelled. 
In 1802, llai Alias was accidentally killed while hunting nearJagraou, 
and there were left of the family only two women—Nur-ul-nisa, his 
mother, nnd Bhagbhari, his widow. In 1806 llanjit Singh made his 
first expedition into this country ; and without a struggle dispossess¬ 
ed the ltanis of all their possessions save two or three villages, which he 
allowed for their maintenance. On annexation of the country by us, 
this jagir was continued to Bhagbhari till her death in 1851, when 
it lapsed- The representatives of the family now left are Imam Bnx, 
son of Bliaghhari’s brother; and Ahmed Khan, another distant 
relation of the last Rai. The former of these Bhagbhari adopted, 
and he receives a pension of Us. 200 per mensem for his life. Both 
have considerable possessions, Ahmed Kuan and his brother owning 
two whole villages, besides their share in the ancestral lands in Tul- 
wandi and ltaikot. The houses belonging to the family in Kaikot and 
Talwaudi are in the bauds of these geutlemeu, but with Hatur they 
liave now uo connection. 


94. 

Refugee! in Iiudhi&u&. 


Some mention should be made of the political refugees and 
pensioners, who followed us from Afghanistan 
in 1842, aud had Ludhiana assigned to them 

as a place of residence. 

The family aud dependants of Shah Shnja have resided here since 
our withdrawal from Oalml in 1842. Shalizada 
^Family of Shah Shujnul siiahpur is the sou of Shah Shnja, and was 
proclaimed Amir on his father’s death, hut he 
enjoyed the dignity for oulv a few days. Another of the family, 
Shahzada Nadir, is an Honorary Magistrate, and several of the 
rising generation are in our service as tahsildars, extra assistants, or 
in the army and police. The family altogether receive Ra. 1,815 per 
meusem in political pensions. 

The family of Abdul Rahmin Khan, the Nawab of Jhajnr, 
executed iu 1857, was sent here after the 
mutiny, aud has siuce resided, drawing pen¬ 
sions which aggregate Rs. 2,300. There are three sons of Abdul 
ltahman and an uncle, Ali Mahomed, who appears to be the leading 
.mau of the family. 

Saleh Mahomed Khan, who came with us fr ® Cabul in 1S42> 
. , . was in receipt of a pension of Rs. 1,000 per 

t « pensioners. mensem, aud his son has fucceeded to half of 

it. Another Cabul pensioner of note was Mahomed Hassan Khan, 
who also distinguished himself iu the mutiny. He had a pension of 
Rs. 800, and ita fnraily have now about 11s. 300 per meusem. The 
well-kuown Mohan Lai (Aglia Sahib), Hindu, Christian, and Malio- 
medan lived for many years here, aud has left some desceudants of 
various religious. 



CHAPTER IV.— Production and Distribution. 


Area un<W llw various 
crop* nnd their distribution. 


A —Agriculture 

95. Tiie following is an abstract of the 
area in neves ami percentages under the vari¬ 
ous crops grown in the district. 
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Sugarcane, maize, cotton and wheat are in the uplands only raised in 
laud artificially irrigated, the unirrigated entries for these crops being 
for t lie Bet. The distribution of the various crops over the district 
is as follows : Sugarcane is grown in the first twelve or fifteen miles of 
the B4t, and in the uplands of Samrala tahsil, and of Ludhiana except 
ill the Janga! villages and in the country about Pakhowai; hut the 
proportion is higher in Samrsta, and gradually decreases as we go 
westwards. There is also very little of it in the sandy tract along 
the high bank: and none is grown in Jng.aoii. Cotton is generally 
grown where cane is, and also further west; hut very little in the Jngraon 
tahsil. The other crops are grown everywhere, except that in the 
uplands maize and wheat require irrigation, and there is none in the 
Jangal villages. The autumn nnirrigated crops, pulses and fodder 


are the same throughout the district; but in the Jangal villages 
“ bajra ” sometimes takes the place of “joar,” because, I suppose, 
it is more hardy. So too wheat mixed with gram is the nnirrigated 
rabi crop iu the eastern parts where the rainfall is heavier; while 
iu the more arid tracts of Jngraon, and the outlying villages barley 
takes the place of wheat. Thus in the east of the district, where 
the percentage of irrigation from wells is highest, we have a larger 
proportion of the superior crops, cane, maize, cotton and wheat; while 
in the western part (Jngraon tahsil) there is not much irrigation, and 
the greater part of the area is under kharif aud rabi rain crops. 

9G. An account has already been given (para. 16) of the an¬ 
nual and monthly rainfall. The agricultural 
Hie seasons: Agiivut- y e;ir begins with the “ Nimania/’ which is the 

turn! vt'ftr, j r ’ 

first of the half monthly fasts of the lliudus, 
and falls about the 15th June. Lauds are rented and accounts cleared 
up by this date, and generally a new start made for the year. Most 
of the land has been enjoying a rest of two or three mouths, the excep¬ 
tions being where sugarcane, some of the cotton, aud patches of tobacco 
and vegetables round the wells occupy portions of it. The mousoou 
breaks from ten to twenty days nfter the Nimania, towards the end of 
the mouth of Har ; and agricultural operations commence at once with 
the sowing of the various autumn crops, except the cane and cotton 
which are already in the ground. Falls of rain at intervals during 
the months of Jnly-Septcmber bring the autumn harvest to matu¬ 
rity; ami in September the final ploughings for sowing the rabi crops 
(tie land lias been carefully prepared before) commence. From tlio 
middle of September to tbe end of October the rabi sowings go on, 
and from the end of October to tbe middle of November the 


kharif grain crops are reaped, and the cotton pickings begun. This 
period of two months (15th September to 15th November) is much 
the busiest time far the cultivator. If the rainfall has been good, 


the rabi sowings are completed early in November; but, if the raius 
have ceased too early, and there is not a sufficient amount of moisture 
for the sowings, they go on iuto December, aud a late shower in 
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October or November is then of the greatest use. Tlie benefits of 
a fall at this time are celebrated in the popular couplet : 

J<« ininh ptn Piwali, 

Jiu plius, jla Mli. 


“With rain at the Ditvali (end of October) a worthless fellow and a 
good cultivator are on equal terms.” The rabi crops are brought on 
by showers at two periods of the cold weather, about Christmas and 
towards the end of February ; and reaping begins from the Baisakhi 
day (1st Buisakh, about April 15tl)), and tlio threshing is completed 
early in May. The sugarcane crop will not lit into the regular 
round of the farmer’s year, and requires a special course of its own. 
It is sown in March, is cut and pressed after the middle of November, 
when the other kharif harvesting and the rabi sowing have been 
finished. Cotton is sown before the regular kharif seed time, but it 
fits into the harvesting season, being picked at intervals during 
November-December. * 

97. There are a number of soils recognized by the people, 
and with appropriate names. Our Regular 
ficiai'* 8 Iiatun ‘ <m ' 1 art ‘~ Settlement introduced an elaborate classification, 
but the names used were known in the country- 
before this. The land round a village site is referred to as “ niai” 
because of its situation even in the Jangal villages, where there fo¬ 
lio irrigation, and no soil so designated in the Government papers. 
“ Dikhar” applied to lmrd soils is a term that has been iu use from 
time immemorial in the district. In the uplands the Jat will divide 
his land into “senju” (irrigated) and “ maru” (unirrigated). The 
latter he will, in speaking to a revenue officer, describe as “ tibba” or 
“ ret,” and sometimes as “ budhi” if there is any appearauee of sand to 
justify him ; or, if the soil is a good even loam, he will tell you it is 
“ pilak,” which is a very coarse cukey soil, almost barren, and worse 
even than sand. If it is a good dark stiff soil be will tell you it. is 
“ rarra,” i- chilan”or “ kaliar.” In a village with light soils the people 
will speak with apparent envy of the “ dakhar” or day loam of some 
other village, where the crops are so good, while the owners of 
this latter sort of soil sigh for the light lands (called “ resit”) of their 
neighbours, which require little ploughing, and where the crops 
spring iu the driest of years. In the Bet the people speak of “ mand” 
or flooded land ; “raknr’ or “kaliar,” hard land yielding little ; “passi,” 
or soil in which the sand is very near the surfaco. 

In tiio Regular Settlement the terms used were “niai” or land ad- 


Closaificntion sdopted an 
former and present Settle¬ 
ment!. 


joining the site and heavily manured ; “dakhar,” 
or hard clay soil; “ rousli” or ordinary loam ; 
and “ bhur" or sand. These when distributed 


over the irrigaied and unirrigated lands gave much too elaborate a 


classification. Thus in the Dhaia there were these classes of irrigated 
lands : “ Niai chahi,” “ dakhar chain’/’ “ rousli chilli,” “ bbur ehahi,” 
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and finally “ mohita chain,” or unirrigated land capable of being water¬ 
ed by a well. We have simplified the classicfintion as far as «e 
could, and have divided all lands for assessment purposes into— 
For the Dhnia: (l)“niai chain” or first class irrigated land adjoin¬ 
ing the site; (2) other well lands; (!5) unirrigated “ dakbar’'' or 
“ ronsli,” i.e. loam ; and (+) “ blmr” or sand, The first of these is an 
artificial class, but the division of nnirrigated lands is a hroad dis¬ 
tinction, which the people themselves recognize. In the Bet no 
natural classification was attempted; but the lands were recorded 
as (1) manured and ordinarily hearing two crops (“ dofasli”); ami (2) 
unmanured, hearing one crop (“ ekfasli”). These divisions are quite 
enough for practical purposes, and I do not think that any tiling would 
have been gained by attempting a more elaborate classification. In 
tile uplands I began by having three classes of unirrigated lands: 
clnv loam (dakbar), sandy loam (ronsli) and sand (bhur); but 
further experience induced me to combine the first two. Iu the Bet 
there is great uniformity of soil. The only variations are when the 
land is newly formed (“ mand,”) where it lies low and is moist, or 
where the sand is near the surface (“ passi.”) 

In the uplands I have already pointed out that the lighter soils 
prevail along the high bank and to t lie sor.th- 
rious'soiu'. 8011 ° * * west district., while those of the eastern 

portions are much stiffer. Putting irrigation 
aside, the host soil is that which best suits the rainfall. A hard, “dak bar” 
soil requires- a great deal of rain, which it generally gets for the 
kluirif harvest; hut even this crop sulfoM from breaks in the rains. 
Put the most critical period of tho whole year is the time of the rain 
sowing. It is well known that a clay soil is capable of absorbing a 
much greater amount of moisture than a sandy one; but the former 
requires a very heavy rainfall to saturate it thoroughly, and dries much 
mote easily, which is a very important point iu this climate. Dakbar 
land requires to bo thoroughly moist before ploughing is possible at 
all; and even if it lias been reduced to a good tilth, but the rains 
have stopped too early, it will often be found to have lost all its mois¬ 
ture; and the cultivator knows he may spare his seed, for it will not 
germinate. If the moisture for sowings is good, and if the usual 
winter rains do not hold off and are also sufficient, the produce of 
dakbar will ho much heavier than that of any othsr soil ; hut it is 
seldom that all these Contingencies turn out as the cultivator would 
wish them to. On the other hand ronsli or sandy loam is very safu 
for the rain crops. It requires little ploughing; and, though not 
capable of holding so much as dakbar, retains moisture in the subsoil 
much better, for weeks after rousli land has been ploughed and 
rolled preparatory to sowing, it will be found that there is good mois¬ 
ture at a few inches from the surface. I think then that the best soil 
of the district for rain cultivation is tho rousli, for it is never without a 
crop; while, even in the Sami ala villages with a higher rainfall than 
elsewhere, we fiud that every fourth or fifth year a great part of the 
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Bad *oila. 


11 iiirrigate;! laud lias no crop, because sowing was impossible for want 
of moisture. Many villages have both light awl stiff soils in their 
area; and tiiis is the most desirable combination. Bhur’'* I have 
called sand, but it is really a shifting and sandy soil on a good 
subsoil. “ Blmr” lands are poor, and the crops on them are in the 
most favourable years rather weak, but : they have the advantages of 
needing almost uo tillage and retaining what moisture they got most 
tenaciously iu the subsoil. They suffer, however, in a year of heavy 
rainfall, and in the villages along the high hank the crop is generally 
best when that of tin lauds further inland is drying, or when no sowings 
have been possible. 

In the B4t “r4h” or the saline efflorescence, due to impeded under¬ 
ground drainage, is, as I have explained in 
paragraph 7, common along the Budha Nala, 
but not elsewhere, except to the west of Ludhiana. 

In the neighbourhood of Nurpur barren patches will be found 
in. the wheat fields; while further west, in the villages surrounding 
the plain of Aliwil, the surface is encrusted with it, the land being 
apparently water-logged, as is proved bv the large area under water 
which has oozed out of the ground just below the high bank under 
Bharowal. Elsewhere, iu the B6t and in the harder soils of the 
Dh4ia, the laud may show a tendency tosaltness, especially in drainage 
lines, this being evident from the failure of the crop to germinate; 
•uch soils are called “chilan” or '‘kallar.” “Pilak'’ is a soil of 
a deep yellow colour, more or less unfruitful, and distinguishable by 
its tendency to cake. It appears to be composed of a large grained 
coarse sand, like gravel; and is the worst of all Dh4ia soils. 

98. Of the total cultivation of the district 15 per cent, is re¬ 
turned as irrigated. The irrigation is at the 
present time entirely from wells. In the 
Bet the depth of the water below the surface 
is only eight to ten feet, and the lift very easy. 
The wells here are of two sorts, first “ kaeha’' or temporary wells with 
a lining made of “ pilclii ” (see para, 12), the water being raised iu 
an earthen pot suspended from the end of a lever or pole, the other 
end of which is heavily weighted. The pot is pulled down into the well 
by a string attached to that end of the pole; and the weight at the 
other end raises it when full^to the surface, where it is emptied into the 
irrigating channel. This apparatus is called a “ dhiukali,” and has 
the advantage of only requiring one man to work it. There are also 
packa* wells of small diameter, worked like the other wells of the 
district with a bucket raised by bullocks. At the Regular Settle¬ 
ment there appear to have been very few packa wells, and people were 
content with the simpler “ dhinkali; ” but within the last 25 years 
nearly one thousand packa wells have been sunk, mostly in the 
villages just below Ludhiana city and to the west, for irrigation is 
not required in B4t lands further east. The “ dhiukali ” is capable 


Artificial irrigation. 


Tlio lowlands or Bet. 


i.e., lined with masonry. 
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of watering only about an acre of land; and, although the Araien 
cultivator can grow a great deal in this small area, he can do mtteh 
more with cattle and a permanent well capable of watering sit to seven 
acres; and the change is a decided advance. Th^ Persian wheel is 
used in oue or two villages iu the Jagraou B6t, adjoining Ferozepur. 


In the DUaia the wells are all of masonry. The water is raised 
™ , hv means of a rope and .leather bucket Mao, 

charsa), worked hy two pairs of bullocks alter¬ 
nately going down an inclined plane or run. The rope works over 
a wheel or pulley, raised a little above the well on a forked stick. To 
one end of the rope is attached the bucket, and the other is fixed to 
the yoke of the bullocks, which are driven down the run. When the 


backet rises to the top, it is rested on the edge of a reservoir and 
emptied into it by a nitm standing there for the purpose, when thb 
rope it unfastened from the yoke aud the bucket allowed to descend 
into the wilT. Three or font then and two pair of bullocks are required 
for one bucket, aud can Work for three or four hours at a stretch. For 
the continuous working of a siugte backet well four pairs of bullocks aud 
sit or eight men are necessary. With this complement it will go ou 
for the whole day. Nearly half of the wells in the district have two 
buckets and two sets of gear completely separate, so that both are 
worked at the same time. These are much wider than the single 
bucket wells, being 11 or 12 feet iu diameter, (while the latter are 
generally 7 or 8), and cost more to construct. The usual cost is from 
Ks. 250 to Rs. 300 for a single, and from Rs. 400 to 500 for a double 
well. The compensation paid for weils destroyed by the Sirhind canal 
iu 1SG9 averaged between 400 and 500. Irrigation is also given id 
places (T5et and Dbaia) from village tanks, the water being raised three 
or four feet to the level of the fields hy means of a basket worked by two 
men with ropes ; but this is oniy possible at certaiu times of the year 
when the tanks are full. The water is first run into a small well or reser. 


♦oir (called “chuhi”), and thence raised by a basket (called “dal”) 
into the irrigation chanuei. . The basket is lined with leather, and b<u 
two rope* attached to it, one passing uuder each side aud coming oat 
at the.corners. Two men stand on opposite sides of the well holding 
the two ends of each rope, aud raise the water in the basket. 


99. The distance of the water from the surface and the depth of the 
water in the wells has been recorded by us for 

in deptl? of The jrX“ t,0 “ evel 7 '» th<; (ilstlict - The result of this 

* record is to show that beyond the influence of 
the river, which affects the water level to some distance from the 
high hank, the depth below the surface of the water in the wells 
diminishes ns one goes from uorth-east to south-west in Samr&la and 
the continuous part of the Ludhiana tahsil. This variation is most 


marked in Sumrata, where it is from 42 or 43 feet in the villages to 
the south of Bahlolpur, to 30 feet at Ism, and 27 feet in the detached 
villages to the south-west of this, aud also about Maloud (Ludhi&na 


7 
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tahsil.) Iu Ludhiana tlie variation is not so great, the recorded depth 
being not Tees than 35 feet in any of the villages about Pakhow&l; 
while beyond our boundary the depth increases, till we reach 75 feet at 
Sahna, and upwards of 100 beyond it. In Jtigraon there is no such 
fall of spring level; but the depth to the water is much the same iu 
all the eastern villages of that tahsil, while it increases towards tese 
south-west, being upwards of 50 feet at “ Hatur” in the south-west 
corner. Thus we have a spring level which approaches the surface in 
the eastern portion of the district to a distance of some 40 or 50 miles in 
the same direction as the slope of the country, and then gets deeper, till 
in some of the Jaugal villages water for drinking purposes is raised with 
very great labour; while iu the. western portion of the district with 
the same slope there is a steady fall from the first. 

The depth of water in the wells varies a good deal according to 
locality and season. It is generally twelve or 
well* PP 7 ° f W * Ur ' n th * fifteen feet, but in a dry year will fall much 
lower. It is said that during the last few years 
the level has heen high. The amount of water which can be drawn out 
of a well depends on the source from which it is fed. The supply 
from beneath the lower clay is inexhaustible ; but most wells are filled 
from the sand, aud are liable to be worked dry, especially where the 
xaiufall haa been deficient. 

100. I will next give an account of the method of sinking a well* 
An excavation of the aise designed for the well 
w«U." th ° d °* eon * tTnot,B * “ i* first made through tlie upper strata as of day 
toil till the aand is reached, generally at a 
depth of fifteen to twenty feet; and at the bottom of this is laid down 
the “chak" or cylindrical framework of wood on which the masonry 
lining of the well is to be rested. This liuing is built up to the sur¬ 
face, and above it to a height of eight or ten feet, and weighted down 
while the sand at the bottom is scooped out. The structure gradually 
sinks through tlie sand, tlie “ dialt" keeping it firm. Three sorts of 
sand are met with in the excavation ; first, fine dry sand (called “ reti”), 
and then moist, coarser sand (“ reta"), aud finally sand which comes 
out in lumps mixed with pieces of clay and kankar (called ‘‘ghat’i’ ; 
and it is from this last that the water is generally drawn. The sinker 
•ays that a good foundation has been reached (“ path an lag gaya”). The 
top of the well is then finished, and the reservoirs and other appliances 
built. Iu some villages the lower stratum of clay is reached (called 
" pandu"), aud this gives a sure foundation for the well. A hole 
about a foot iu diameter is driven through the elay into the sand 
below it by means of a pointed iron instrument; and the water rises 
("ubal") as in aspring. It is a great piece of luck to have a well 
founded on the “ paudu," for it can never fall in, and the supply of 
water is unlimited, ouch a well is generally worked with three or four 
buckets. The “ pandu" is said to be reached in most wells sunk in 
villages about Maloud, and occasionally elsewhere. A well not found- 
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ed on the " pandu,” besides having a snpplv of water that is liable to be 
exhausted, may suddenly disappear altogether, or gradually subside, 
the fouudntion being undermined by the action of tlie bucket. 

101. Wells are worked with one, two, three and even four buckets ; 

... „ and we cannot judge of the irrigating power 

° r by merely striking an average of the area for 

each well. It is usually calculated that a two-bucket well can irrigate 
half as much again as a single well; and at this rate we bave the 
average area watered by one of the latter sort 12 acres, and by one 
of the former 18 (in the Dhaiai. I extract the following from my 
Assessment Report of Samrala tahsil:—“ But to form an idea of the 
irrigating power of a well, we must examine the area under the 
various crops and the seasons during which they are irrigated. Roughly 
speaking, the rabi crop is irrigated for six months (October to March), 
and the sugarcane crop for ten months (May to February). The other 
kharif crops, cotton and maize, require irrigation for nearly four 
months (July to October). The number of waterings given varies 
with the character of the season ; bat generally the rabi crop requires 
one every twenty days, and tlie cane oncea week. Taking the rabi crop 
then, we have 28,000 acres watered once in three weeks, or 9,300 once 
a week, and 6,200 of sugarcane. This gives about five acres watered 
every week by a one-bucket well. In the kharif the area is naturally 
a good deal less. The estimate given me by zemindars is one bigah 
(packa) or five-eighths acre a dny for each bucket.” The average 
area watered by a masonry well iu the Bet is nearly seven acres, which 
bears about 12 acres of crop in the year. 

102. It is expected that irrigation from the Sirhiud canal will be 

commenced from the rabi of 18K3-84 in the 
ir m ana. villages to the south-west of the dsitrict; and 

in a few years it is likely to be extended to all villages in the uplauds 
lying west of the Maier Kotla road. The distributaries are at present 
uuder construction. 


10S. 1 will next give some account of the ordinary agricultural 

implements of the district. The plough “ hal” 

JltSSK.r ver ,'‘" J “ ,h «:r-r <*?* “ p *" i : b 

Manufactures/ page 314), winch is, I think, 
decidedly the best of the two patterns in use in the province, being 
much stronger than the other. It is of course a primitive implement 
with no mould board and no turning RCtion ; but it opens the soil to 
a depth of eight or ten iuchcs, and produces a fine tilth. The various 
parte of it are culled “ mon»” (the block), “ thaili * or “arli” (the 
handle), “ phala” and u ehao” (share and coulter), “ lialas” (beam). 
The bullocks are yoked by a “ panjali,” or frame work passing over 
their beads into which the “ halas” is fixed. To the plough is attached 
when necessary, a “ por” or tube made of bamboo hollowed with a 
leather mouth, through which the seed is drilled. Ploughing is fol¬ 
lowed by rolling with a “ Sabaga,” a beam of wood to which the 
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cattle arc yoked, the man standing on it and driving. The sahiga 
i* also u*cd in stiff soils for clod crushing. " Paraien” is the goad 
for driving the bullocks. “Jindra” is a rake without teeth, worked 
hv two men, from one side with a handle, from the other with a rope. 
It is with tins that the irrigated hinds are ridged off into “ kiaris" or 
plots for irrigation. The “ kuhi” or mattock is mostly used in making 
the irrigation channels tadh). The hoeing is done with a f< rambit’* 
or “ kurpa,” a trowel with a crooked handle. The crop is reaped with 
a “ datri” or sickle, and threshed with a contrivance called phalla, 
and winnowed by being thrown into the air with a pitchfork (“ salang > ’) 
or from a basket called " tangali.” The other chief implemeuts are 
the “ salang,” a wooden fork with two prongs used as above, and also 
for making up hedges, &c. ; the “ kara/' an iron rake or cutter, used 
in place of the jindra, and worked with bullocks in very stiff soils for 
levelling, &e.; the “ kohiri” or common axe for cutting wood; “ gund&sa/’ 
an axe or chopper with a loug handle, the blade being a 
thin piece of iron about an inch wide and six inches long fasteued 
to the end by two spikes of iron ; a “ gaudaai” the same with a 
short handle for chopping fodder ; a “gandaia” or stick tipped with irou 
for making holes into which the branches set up in the hedges are set. 
The principal parts of the well gear are the “ charsa” or bucket ; the 
“ lao” or rope with which it is raised; the “ paotii” nnd “ kohir,” wheel 
on which the rope works and fork in which it fits. Wnter is raised 
from tanks, &c., by a basket lined with leather worked by twu mini 
with ropes ■ (ealled ‘‘dal”>, The sugarcane press is called* t* belt**" 
or “ kulh&ri,” and a description ofc it will, be found under f‘ •ogaroaae.^'* 
A detailed list pf ail implements and applianoes is given as au appen¬ 
dix to this report. Small carts are used,by most cultivators for bring¬ 
ing the harvest from the field, carrying manure, &c. They are of the 
ordinary pattern of country cart; but do not go beyond the village. 

104. The implements at trie command of the agriculturists are, 
it will he seen front this, few in number and 
•Rricuitura ..f ti.e district. °, fti ’ e amplest character; hut by their means 
the Jat«, and u few o; the better cultivating 
lomedans ton, are able to show an agriculture that wdl bear 
comparison with that of most countries. The operations of agricul¬ 
ture differ in the various portions of the district according to the crops 
grown, and the presence or absence of irrigation. . ' 

la the uplands the wells generally lie rotmd the a 

ring, the Uuirrigated lands beibg'dfftsWfc of'tMSs. 
the*DWifc° n ** ,b * Wel1 * in 1 11 some of the small villages of the K-btri 
ilaqa (Samrala) the whole area fs practically- 
irrigated, and in most villages of this tahsil upwards of 40 per cent, 
is regularly watered. As we go westwards the proportion gradually 
decreases to about 10 per cent, in Jagraon tahsil, while the outlying 
villages to the south have none at all The irrigated cultivation is 
best studied iu Sararala where it is in greatest proportion, aud here it 


Cultivation »t ibe welli in 
the Dkiia. 
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varies in quality from that iu the rich “ niai’Manil adjoining the site 
cm which is deposited all the natural filth of the village besides what it 
receives from the manure heaps, to the land attached to distant wells, 
to which manure is with difficulty conveyed and grudgingly given. The 
niai circle conies so close to the site as just to leave room for a road. 

It may he said to be always under crop, and regularly bears two 
harvests iu the year, lit January or February, while the rabi crops 
are growing, the fields selected for sugarcane are manured, watered 
and then ploughed till the soil is reduced to a fine tilth to the depth 
of eight or ten inches., The cane is then planted (March-April) and 
watered nt intervals, Then the fields for cotton are treated in the 
same way, and most of the crop sown before the rains iu Aprit-Juue. 
When the raius begin ir. is time to sow the maize, and this is done from 
the middle to end of July, in land prepared in the same way fts for 
Ww o»uer two crops. The maize fields arc those nearest to the village 
and the ricliast, what the people specially denote as “ niii,” or land 
adjoining the %jte. The tilth produced by the preparation for these ’ 
crops is very fine, being the result of successive ploughings and rollings. 
When the seed has been put down the field is banked off into small 
divisions (kiarie) with a rake (jindra) for the purposes of irrigation, 
each of these being flushed with water in succession. This closes the 
kharif sowings in irrigated land. After the first one or two waterings 
the fields are in the case of all three crops carefully hoed, the cultiva¬ 
tors working through them steadily in aline, removing grass and weeds 
and loosening the earth, which is apt to cake from the watering and 
stop the growth of the plant, lhe amount of irrigation which these 
props receive depends ou the character of the raius. The cane has to 
1*5 kept alive through the hottest part of the year, but luckily it is the 
only prop to be attended to then. After the rains have commenced 
the well has to be turned on wherever there is a break, and the 
necessity is more constant towards the end of the hot weather. It is 
when these crops have growu to their full height that the Samrala and 
eastern Ludhiana villages look their best, and the site is surrounded 
to the distance of 200 or 300 yards by a magnificent growtli of 
maize and cane, eight or ten feet high. The maize is ripe by the end of 
October, and is reaped in the beginning of November. The sugarcane 
is generally ready for cutting about the beginning of December, and the 
CUttiug and pressing go ou into March. The rahi sowings of wheat and 
barley in irrigated lauds are made in the beginning of November either 
in fields uear the site, which have just borne a crop of maize, or on 
more distaut ones which have been lying fallow (“ samve”) during 
.^he kharif. If there is not sufficient natural moisture, a watering is 
given from the well, and this is generally necessary. Several plough¬ 
ings in succession produce, as in the kharif, a fine tilth, and the seed is 
sown broadcast, ploughed in, and the land rolled and banked for 
irrigation. The crop gets one watering a few days after sowing, and 
others at intervals till within a short time of its ripening, the nurabef 
of waterings depending on the amount of rain. The rabi is off the 
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ground by the end of April, and is followed by small pntches of 
tobacco, onions, &c., which grow in April-June’; but most of tlia 
land not under sugarcane is left alone for two months till the rain falls. 
When land bears two crops in the year, (or the equivalent one of cane) 
we have called it “ dofasli harsala,” i.e., bearing two crops every vear. 
Where a fallow is usually given, the system is “ ekfasli harsala,” i.e. 
only one crop in the year is grown. This description of irrigated 
cultivation will apply to villages in the Jngvaon tahsil if we cut out 
the sugarcane and cotton. The maize gets all the attention and the 
supply of manure distributed in Samr&la between tho three crops, 
being the only kliarif at the wells. It occupies teu out of a total of 
sixteen thousand acres of irrigation in this tahsil. 


105. In the Dh&ia unirrigated lands there is a very well establish* 
... ed System of cultivation. To explain it, we 
mn8t t*gin with land from which a kliarif 
crop has just been taken. When the rain falls 
in Magh (January-February) the field is ploughed and left open to 
the action of the elements. If the cultivator has time he may plough 
it again whenever there is a fall of rain, hut it is not often that he can 
do this. When the autumn rains full ploughing* again commence iu 
July, and the laud gets a number of them in succession, and is prep-. red 
for the rabi sowings, having had a year's fallow, and being reduced to 
a very fine tilth by the final ploughing* in September. Sowings 
ordinarily commence from the middle of September, the gram being 
the earliest crop in the ground, and being followed by wheat and gram 
(mixed), wheat, barley, in this Older; and they go on in ordinary years 
till the beginning of November, and till much later if the raiufall is 
bad. The fields are weeded at intervals, “ piaji," thistles, fee., being 
carefully removed. The crop ripens iu April, and harvesting begins 
about the Baisdkhiday (I0tli-I5th April), a little being done before that. 
When the monsoou rains begin the land out of which this rabi crop 
has been taken is ploughed ouce, and the kharif pulses and millets 
sown in it without further preparation, ns none is really necessary. 
The kharif ripens at the end of October. The course of cultivation 
sketched above extends over two years, in the first of which the land 
bears no crop, although really the rabi of one year is followed by the 
kliarif of the next; but of course the whole of a cultivator’s laud does 
not go through the various stages at the same time. Part of it will be 
uuder crop at ttye time that the rest is enjoying a fallow. I have 
noticed iu para. 85 the mauuer in which the lands of a village are 
generally distributed amongst the community, each sharer having a 
portion iu each of the blocks into which the lauds are divided, and his 


fields being scattered all over the area of the village or subdivision. It 
is obviously convenient for the people of adjoining fields to have their 
land under crop or fallow at the same time, and in fact the members 
of the community always pull together in this matter, with the result 
that the village arer will be found mapped out into blocks of fields 
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Cultivation in th« Bit 
manured. 


which are either cropped or fellow at the tame time. In small villages 
there may be ouly tsvo tuch blocks, but there are usually a good many. 
Besides the advantage of the system as best suited for the land, it has 
others incidental to it, such as the convenience of being able to graze 
the cattle over a large piece of fallow, and the facilities for watchiug 
the crop. 

1 have spoken of this system of cultivation, (which we have named 
Other •ratami “ dofasli dos4la,” or the two years course, 

the land yielding two crops in. two years) 
as extending over the Dhaia; but iu the light soils immediately 
over the ridge or high bank (our Lower Dhaia Assessment Circles) 
the area under the rabi is much larger than that under the kliarif, 
because for various-reasons the former is found to pay better; and a 
large proportion of the laud is under rabi every year (ekfasli barsali). 

106. Iu the eastern portion of the B^t there is co irrigation, 
hut the soil is naturally moist, and the cul¬ 
tivation of manured is of the same nature as 
that of irrigated land in the Dhiia, cane, 
cotton and wheat being the crops. The “ ni4i" area generally lies 
rouud the site, but not as a matter of course, for there are no wells 
to make it necessary that the superior crops should be raised in a 
fixed area, mid we accordingly find that it is very often shifted. Iu 
fact two crops of sugarcane can be grown in any land that gets suffici¬ 
ent manure, though it is generally convenient to have these crops near 
to the village. Except for *he waterings, the description of the 
irrigated cultivation of the Dhaia will apply to the manured lauds of the 
Bet. In the western half of the B4t there is a great deal of irrigation, 
and the superior cultivation is all at the wells. Maize followed by 
wheat is growu as in the uplands, and there is also some very fine market 
garden cultivation, etjiecially under the city of Ludhi&ua from which au 
ample supply of manure is diuwu. 

Iu the B6t the dofasli dosali” system of cultivation is follow- 
TTiimsnured ^ for uiiinanured lands in villages at a 

distance from the river; but even here the area 
under wheat is larger than that of the kharif. Iu this case all the land 
in turn is generally put through the two years course. Thus a field will 
hear a rabi for three or four years in succession, and then this will he 
followed by a kharif, to which will succeed a year's fallow. In the 
inoister lauds near to the river a rabi’is growu year after year. The 
uumanured kharif cron is, 1 may mention, nowhere of much impor¬ 
tance iu the Bet. The newly recovered lauds in the “ Mand” are 
ploughed up roughly the first year; and “ massar” or some other poor 
crop sowu, often without removal of the “ pilchi” and reeds. Next 
year the land receives better tillage aud is cleared, the crop being 
a mixture of massar with wheat or barley; and in the third or fourth 
year wheat alone is grown, the soil having become quite clean. The 
rabi iu these uew moist lands is often preceded by a kharif of rice, 
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mash, maize, &c. As a whole the agriculture of the Bet is much 
inferior to that of the Dhais. There arc no light soils like the 
rousli of the uplands, and the land requires much greater labour, and 
is naturally foul with weeds. Besides this the Mahoinedan proprietors, 
except the Araiens and Awaits, are generally rather poor cultivators. 
The fields immediately round the site, or at the wells where" there is 
irrigation, are kept clear enough ; but in the outlying ones the crop 
will generally be found choked with weeds, the result of in¬ 
sufficient ploughing and failure to attempt keeping them down: 

t 

107. In irrigated lands preparation of the lnnd for'a crop by 
ploughing eati begin at any time. The field 
Pioii'gMng.^ op® 1 '**- 10 ' 1 * : } s flooded and allowed to dry partially, and 
then ploughed five or six times in succession. 
This is always the method of preparation for maize and wheat; but 
for cane the land is fallow (sanwel during the cold weather; and 
it is often pfoughed like unirrignted lands with the aid of the winter 
rains. For cane it is said that eight nr ten ploughing* are necessary, and 
as many as 15 or 20 may be given. Maize generally gets five nr six, 
find wheat four or five in irrigated land. AVhrre the two years course is 
followed in unirrigated lands there are three recognized seasons for 
ploughing. When the rain falls in Magh (January-February) the field 
from wjbicli a crop has been taken in October is ploughed twice uj 
opposite directions, apd left open to the action of the elements. If 
subsequent showers fall tlje cultivator may plough it again ; but he 
has seldom time to do this, at alt event* where sugarcane is grown. 
The uext ploughings commence when the rain falls in Sawan (June-July); 
and the land then gets three or four at intervals, heing reduced to a gooil 
tilth, and then smoothed with a “ Suliaga” to keep the moisture in. 
In Bhadou, when the time for sowing approaches, one nr two more 
ploughings are given according to tlie nature of the soil. The cold 
weather ploughing is well recognized bv the people as the most impor¬ 
tant operation of all. The great increase in the fertility of the soil 
produced by its exposure to the air is ca>ilv explained on chemical 
grounds; and l would refer to the experiments recently made in the 
N. W. P., which, if they did nothing else, proved that the cultivator 
knows more, about his own work than he generally gets the credit 
for doing." The following popular couplet describes the value of 
the ploughings at the various seasons “ Sial Sona ; 11 Ar Hupa; Sawan 
saweu rawen. Bh&don lia baguchia: Tain kiuu bahi thi lucliia,’ - * 
i.e.', {t ploughing in .the winter is gold : in liar, silver: in Sawan, in¬ 
different ; in Bliadon it is repentance,; what is (he use of your going 
about it, you lazy rascal 1” Where, as in pans of the Bet, the two 
years course is not followed, winter ploughings are not possible. For 
tlie kharif only a couple of ploughings are given in the rabi stub¬ 
ble, the seed being sown with the second. Plough.ng is always 
comm, need in unirrigated lauds a few days after the rain has stopped, 
when the land is beginning to drv this couditiou being called “ vatar.” 
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Three bullocks are usually taken out to the fields for the work, one 
always being at rest. The plough does not generally go very deep r 
in the winter ploughing, six or seven inches ; but iu those of the rainy 
season the tilth produced is uot less than eight or teu inches, the plough 
going deeper each time. 

108. Sowing of the ordinnry grains is done either broadcast 
(“ehutta,”) or by drilling through a tube (“tor”) 
into the furrows. The latter method is almost 
invariably employed in linirrigated lands where it is desirable to get 
the seed well under the surface in contact with the moisture: but 
there is no fixed rule" in the matter. In irrigated lauds and in the 
" Mand” B4t the sowing is broadcast. The people will tell one that 
in former times when there was plenty of rain this was tbe case 
everywhere. TImj kharif crop is sown broadcast more ofteR’-than .*h«t 
rabi. After sowing the furrows are generally left operv, alwaysuso ha 
the western parts; but ia Samr&la tahsil tbe field- is sometimes 
smoothed ; maize and cotton are sown grain by grain hv hand. 
Maize, it is said, should be so widely sown as to enable a man t6 
run between the stalks. The method of planting cane is described 
elsewhere. 

Hoeing (“godi, gudna”) is done with a '* ramba” or trowel, the 
worker going through the field in a sitting 
° ,lug ‘ posture, carefully cutting out grass and weeds 

and loosening the earth round each plant. 

The lauds round the village site are always carefully hedged in 

j . the Dhaia with kikar or her branches fixed 

etglng ’ into the ground, and tied together with a 

rope of cane stalks which have been passed through the press 
(“ thathe.”) These hedges are strong, and keep out the cattle very 
well. They extend along the sides of the various roads leading to 
the site, and enclose the whole of the irrigated fields. At certain 
points there are openings with stiles to enable the cultivators to get 
to their fields. The pieople are more careful than in auy other district 
that I know about keeping animals out of their fields. Each plot 
or collection of fields of sugarcane has a strong hedge of its own. 
The linirrigated lands are generally quite open, except in the Jan gat 
villages, where the traffic is often kept to the roads bv thick hedges 
of the prickly “ maHali” or wild “ her.” Iu the Het there is not much 
hedging of any sort; but the niai lands arc more or less protected 
according to the disposition of the people. 

Cutting is done with a sickle (dutri). The cutter goes through 
the field in a sitting posture, laying down 
the handfuls as they are cut. These are 
,'terwards tied into sheaves. Maize and jc4r 
are collected in a stack (“ mohara”) iu the field, the stalks standing 


Cutting, lUiking 
tlimbiug. 


and 
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upright. After a few days, as the cultivator has time, the heads are 
pricked off the maize, husked aud collected in a heap, where they are 
beaten with a straight stick till the grain leaves the cob or head. 
The stalks are stored for fodder on the house tops or elsewhere. In 
the case of the other grains the sheaves are collected in the field, the 
stack being called ‘Malian/’ and thence taken to the “ khalwarah” 
or threshing floor at the village, generally on a cart. The place se¬ 
lected for threshing is the hard, beaten ground, such as is found in the 
“ goerah” of most villages. This is swept clean, and the crop is 
spread out on it iu the form of a circle to the height of two or three 
feet, and the phala or thresher drawn round and round it by two bul¬ 
locks driveu by a man, or boy sitting on it. By tbe action of the phala 
and the trampling of the bullocks the straw is broken up fine, and 
tbe grain separated from*the beads aud busk. The phala is a square 
frame made of four sticks, each about three feet in length, and joined 
at the corners. The inside is filled with kikar or her branches, covered 
with one or two sheaves of corn, on the top of which the driver sits. 
For winnowing a breeze is required. The mixed grain aud straw is 
first tossed into the air with a pitchfork (“ salang*’) ; and the grain 
separated from the straw. But with the grain a good deal of straw 
and chaff is still left; aud to get rid of this the grain is taken up in » 
winnowing basket called a “ chaj,” and allowed to fall gradually from 
above the thresher’s head, the wind blowing the remaining straw and 
chaff away from the grain. Of all th^ operations described in this para¬ 
graph this last is the only one which the cultivator does not invariably 
do for himself. The ordinary cultivating proprietor employs no field 
labour. His women bind the sheaves, and he does everything else 
himself; but it is the custom in places for the ohamar or chuhra to 
work the “chaj.” There is none of the waste on reapers’ wages and 
other allowances, such as prevail in many districts. Even the village 
menials receive but a scanty share of the harvest. 

109. It will be seen that in tbe Dhitia unirrigated lands there 
notations '* au estR blished rotation, the rnbi crops, which 

l n * obtain most of their nourishment from tbe 

•oil, being followed by the broad-leaved kharif crops, which draw less 
ou the soil and more on tbe atmosphere; aud the two crops being 
succeeded by a year's fallow. Iu the B4t and other places, where this 
course is not followed, there cannot be said to be anything resembling 
a rotation, for there is only one crop to be grown. In irrigated lauds 
there is very little approach to what could be called a regular course, 
for the crops here too are limited. Still the people very seldom grow 
their sugarcane in the same field year after year; but prefer, if pos¬ 
sible, to have it following cotton. Some fields have undoubtedly been 
producing maize followed by wheat or barley, for centuries one may 
say, but the area so treated is limited to the fields touching the site. 
An ordinary manured field will generally go through such a course as 
this:— 
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in a lump, generally round.a well. The village is made up of a num¬ 
ber of holdings owned by separate members of the commuuity ; and 
each owner has in his holding a share in every class of land situated 
in all parts of the village or subdivision. I have described the opera¬ 
tions separately ; but every proprietor has to distribute his time and 
labour over the various crops, which are of every description, growing 
in his lands. Thus in Samrala uplands a proprietary holding consists 
of about six acres of land, of which (roughly) will be unirrigated, 
and 2£ irrigated. Of the former agaiu half will be under fodder for 
the cattle and half under the common food grains; while of the irri¬ 
gated land less than one acre will be under cane and cotton, and the 
rest under maize and wheat. But it is not possible for a single mail 
to work a holding laiina ” or “ katana ”), as he could never alone 
take his own turn at the well, which requires at least four bullocks 
and three or four men at a time. In practice 20 or 30 acres are culti¬ 
vated by a partnership, which may lie temporary, the laud of the 
several proprietors being separately owned ; or the lioldiug may be really 
a joint one, belonging to a family containing five or six able bodiqd 
nieu. This gives the result of large patches of cane, maize, &c., beii^g 
grown, several fields being clubbed together for each crop. Iu the 
Jangal villages, where agriculture is in its simplest stage, things are 
different. The division of the cultivator’s labour is easy enough, and 
the task of cultivation is very light. From July to November the 
cultivator is more or less busy between sowing and reaping the kharif, 
and preparing the laud for and sowiug the rabi. But with the rabi 
in the ground there remains almost nothing to be done till it is 
reaped ; and after that absolutely nothing for some mouths. Iu 
Jagraou, where there is not much irrigation, the labour is also light. 
But in the highly cultivated villages of the east of Ludhiana and in 
Samrala the work of cultivating a holding is incessant, and wearying 
alike to man and to beast. There is no rest all the twelve month*, 
except for a few days in the rains ; and there is so much to do about 
the months of October-December that the cultivator often finds that 
he cannot get through it all; and loses his chaDoe of sowing his rabi 
iu time, or neglects fcoiaA other operation. 

112. I will now proceed to give an account of the various crops 
Particular eropa. in detail. Sugarcane is grown in an area of 

13,213 acres; but its importance is much 
Sugarcane. greater than is indicated by this, for the value 

of the yield is about teu times that of an ordinary unirrigated crop : 
and the total annual value some Rs. 12,00,000. It is almost entirely 
grown for the manufacture of some saccharine product (called “kitlia” 
cane) ; but iu a few villages the “ ponda ” or eating variety is raised. 
K&tha cane is grown iu unirrigated land of the Samr&la B£t (w%ere*it 
occupies 12 per cent, of the whole area), and of a few Ludhiiua 
villages ; and at the wells in the uplands of Samrala and the eastern 
portion of Ludhiana, the best crop being, perhaps, that raised about 
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Maloml. It is of three sorts—" ehan," a soft, juicy cane which grows 
to a considerable height, has a reel colour and long joints (“ port"); 
"dhaulu" does not grow so high, has small joints, and is of a green 
colour and less juicy ; while" ghorru” is an inferior sort, with many 
joints and a great deal of leaf at the top, very hard, and yielding much 
less juice than the others. The first of the.je is the real catie, and the 
other two are mere degenerations ; no one ever keeps a “ ghorru ” 
stalk for seed ; and “ dhaulu” is otdy planted if there is not enough 
of “ chan." The cultivation iii the “ Dhaia" and Bdt is much of the 
same description. Cane is sometimes the only crop in a field for two 
years, especially in outlying ones, where the supply of manure is 
limited. It may also he grown with the aid of a great deal of manure 
in land just cleared of another crop of cane, or of a rabi crop of 
wheat; but as a rule it occupies the laud for three harvests, following a 
kharif of cotton. -Cane is not grown in the fields neat to the site, 
but generally at a little distance. It is always plan ted, if possible, in 
land that lias been cropped with cotton; and in the Upper Dhiia 
Circle of Satnrala, w« find that the area under the two crops is nearly 
the same. The rotation is generally — 


Ykak. 

Rabi. 

Khabiv. 

First 

Ploughing 

Cotton. 

Second ... 

Fodder, &c. »T.. 

Ploughing. 

Third 

Ploughing and Cane sown 

Cane. 


and back again to cotton, giving a cane, a cotton and a fodder crop 
with perhaps a little grain in three years. The cane field is selected 
next to the well, as the crop lias to be kept alive during the hottest 
gnonths, and always gets more frequent wateriugs than any other. The 
laud is ploughed not less than seven or eight, and up to 20 times, the 
more ploughing* the better. All the available manure has first been 
spread over the field, and is ploughed in. The planting is done from 
the middle of Plt&gan to the middle of Chet (March). The seed 
consists of j&iuta (“ pori ") put from last year's crop, which have been 
kept covered up in pits iu the field. In planting them one man goes 
along with a plough and another follows, laying down the joints at 
intervals of six or eight inches in the furrow. The plough iu making 
a new furrow covers up the former one ; and the whole field is finally 
rolled. The canes spring from the eyes (“ aukh") of the joint. About 
four or five canes will come of one joint. Then follow waterings at 
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intervals of seven or eight days in the uplands, and hoeings after each 
of the first few waterings. The fields are very carefully protected by 
stout hedges. In the Bdt there are no waterings, and seldom any 
hoeings; and the fields are quite open. The cane in the uplands grows 
to a height of eight or ten feet, and when it becomes heavy, is pro¬ 
tected by several stalks being tied together. In the Bdt the height is 
only five or six feet, and this precaution is not necessary. There is 
altogether a great difference in the modes of cultivation, Dliaia and 
B4t, due principally to the difference of natu.al condition, and partly 
to the different liahits of the cultivators, those of the Dhaia being 
industrious Jats and of the Bt$t apathetic Mahomedans. of the Raj¬ 
put and Gujar tribes principally. The method of extracting the juice 
is much the same in both tracts. Cutting goes ou all day in the field, 
each cane being stripped, and the flag at the top with the small joints 
immediately below it being removed. In the evening these small joints 
are separated from the flag (which is then used for fodder or for feed- 
iug the boiler furnace) and tied up in bundles for seed. The cane is 
carted to the “ belua” or mill, which stands just outside the village 
■ite. The pressing is done in this “ belna” or mill, the cane being this 
passed in bundles between two borisoutal wooden rollers, and the 
juice running into an earthenware jar set to catch it. In a corner of 
the enclosure of the mill stands the boiling shed; and the juice is 
taken into this and boiled in pans. In the “ Dh&ia 1 ' the Jat requires no 
assistance in the boiling, and turns his juice into lumps (“ beli”) of 
“ gnr’' or into u shnkar,” which he may dispose of that very day. 
In the Bet the money-lender has invariably advanced money 
on the crop, and his man does the boiling. The produce when 
boiled assumes the semi-liquid form of “ rib,” which is taken in part pay¬ 
ment of the debt. I need not here enter into an account of the manufac¬ 
ture of sugar from rab, or of the relation between the money-lender 
and cultivator. I have already written a separate paper embracing 
the whole subject; and these details would be out of place here, but 
will find their place in an appendix.* Sugarcane is the crop invariably 
converted into cash, aud may be said to be the revenue-paying oue. 
It is very valuable, otherwise it could never have held its own so long, 
for it occupies the land the better part of two years; and in the 
Dhiia the labour of cultivation is incessant. Bullocks stand the 
work at the wells and in the “ helnas” for only a few years : aud the 
cultivators are never tired of complaining of their hard life. These 
objections make it a dangerous crop to any but the most thrifty 
classes. The slats keep out of debt because it is in them to do so: 
but the Mahomedau of the Bet will tell one that he is a victim of the 
sugarcane crop, and he is right to some extent, for he has not the 
qualities which would enable him to subsist while bis cane is growing. 

,f Fonda ” sugarcane is now raised in a good many villages under 
Ludhi&na. It was formerly confined to two or three Araien villages; 
but the cultivation has spread. This crop requires a great deal of ma- 


Appendix XIII. 
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nurejiml constant attention; ami pigs and jackals are very foud of it. 
But the canes have a ready sale in the Ludhiana bazar, aud the 
crop is worth at least froiji Rs. 100 to 150 an acre ; and is often bought 
for that amount as it stands by the green-grocers. 

11S. Cotton is sown during the months Chet-Har (April-June) 
Cotton in fields which have had a kh&rif or a rabi 

harvest. The best crops are raised in land 
which has enjoyed a fallow in the rabi (“ sainve"). The yield is better 
because of the fallow, aud also because the sowings are early. It is 
not usual to have cotton immediately after a rabi, and where this is 
done in Har the yield i* poor. The crop generally follows cane, as 
explained in live last paragraph. The number of plougbings required is 
not so great as in the case of cane, and three to four are sufficient. In 
the Dhaia it is growu in the unirrigated lands of a few SamraU villages ; 
but mostly in the well lands, and in dofasli or niai fields of the Bet. 
Where grown at the wells irrigation is necessary before sowing, unless 
there have been stray showers of rain in April-Jline, as there very often 
are. Two or three hoeings are given. After the autumn rains the 
waterings are very rare. Pickings commence in October, and go on to 
the end of November, being eight to ten in number, at intervals of a 
w$ek. The pickings are done by the women (at all events among the 
Jgts); and the cotton aud seed are separated by means of a gin or “belna.” 
Of the a*e<t part is kept for sowing, and the rest given to the cattle 
{'fyar^V*”)• It is a.favourite fooU for the well cattle iu the cold 
weather, and for milch kina at .aU times. . “.Til” is often growu with 
the cotton. It is also very usual to run a. plough through the field 
while the plants are standing, and sow barley., carrots, metlia, &«., 
generally for fodder ; but there is very often a decent crop of bailey 
caught in this way. A cotton field may have in this way three or four 
crops in it at one time. There are no varieties of cotton. The usual 
short-stapled sort of the Punjab plains with bushes three or four feet iu 
height is growu everywhere. 


114. Maize is sown at the end of July (from the beginning to the 
middle of Siwan) after three or four plougbings 
with a great deal of manure, the best crops 
being raised in the fields next to the site. It receives the usual number of 
hoerugs (three or foar), and springs up very fust, reaching a height of 
■even or aiglft feet aud growing as well in Bdt, irrigated and unirrigated, 
as in Dhaia land, provided that it gets sufficient manure. The crop ripens 
in sixty to seventy days, aud is reaped at the end of October and beginning 
of November. There are generally two to four cobs on stalk. Maize is, 
I think,.tire best crop of all for the cultivator. It does uot require much 
labour in preparation, and few waterings are necessary if the rains 
are good. The yield is very great, the value of the crop being next .to 
that of cane, while it has toe advantage of a very speedy return. The 
zemiud&r fires on maize for some months, and it is a good, wholesOiiae 
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food. Tiie stalks are also very fair fodder, and last for some time. The 
ordinary maize of the Dhaia has cobs about seven or eight inches in 
length, with a fair-sized seed of a yellow colour. A species known 
as “ bat&lau 1 ' is grown in the Bdt. It has a shorter cob and a smaller 
grain, but it is said to ripen in two and a half months to three of the 
ordinary maize, and for this reason the seed is used by the Dhaia people 
when there has been a break m rains and sowings are late. 


115. Wheat is grown iti the nnirrigated lands of the Bet and 

^ t of a few Dhaia villages; and at the wells every- 

* ‘ where. It is sown during October and No¬ 

vember, as the cultivator has time for it; the nnirrigated crops being 
taken first,' so that the moisture be not lost. The unirrigated lands, 
where not manured, have received a number of ploughings in the cold 
weather, or rather ought to have, for the ordinary Mahomedau culti¬ 
vator of the Bdl seldom does his duty to the soil. In the manured lands 
of the Bet and the irrigated Dhaia the crop follows maize, in which case 
the preparation consists of two or three ploughings; or, if the land has 
had a fallow, there have been whiter ploughings as in the ordinury unir- 
rigated lauds. When the crop has sprang it receives in nisi lauds of 
the Dhaii a top dressiug of all the manure then available, and several 
watering* aud hoeings. The waterings are at intervals of fifteen days 
at least. Ths crop is reaped towards the end of April, or the beginning 
of May. The grain is eaten or sold; and the straw used as fodder for 
bullocks. 

The wheat grown everywhere is the bearded red variety common 
„ . r . , to the Proviuee, and is called “ Kanak," or 

“ Gheo, or “ Lai Kanak. The gram of the 
Bet is held to be better than that of the Dhaia (to a native’s taste), 
as the flour is said to lie more sticky when moistened and pleasanter 
in flavour. I suppose it is a more moist wheat, like the English. The 
varieties to which special names are given are uucommon, and only 
grown in irrigated land. They are :— 

Mundi .—This is a beardless red wheat, with a slightly higher 
stalk and a larger grain tlum the common kind. The yield is said to 
ho better ; hut the straw is hard aud uot good for fodder. The flour 
is much the same. Dudh hh&ni or Dndhi is a white wheat, also 
beardless, much the same in appearance ns the last. The ur U vwy 
white, and much used liy ,l haiwaies” for making sweetmeats. The 
straw is said to he hard aud poor fodder. Phaman or Hadkanuk .—This 
is a verv tall variety. I h ive seen it growing to a height of four or 
five feet in good well land. The grain is large ; bat said to bo hard 
aud apt good for flour, and the straw is refused by the cattle. The 
yield is superior to that of any other sort. I cannot say what founda¬ 
tion there is for the preference for the common wheat, or how much of 
it is due to prejudice ; but the use of these varieties is uot spreading. 

116. The cultivation of barley does not differ from that of wheat. 

B . There are no recognized varieties, except a sort 

called “ Cabuli jau/' which is grown in places, 

a 
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and lias a whiter grain that ordinary barley. Barley is much hardier 
than wheat, is sown later and ripens earlier, being in the gronud about 
five months to six of wheat. Wheat cannot be sown later than Novem* 
her ; but barley will germinate, and give some yield even when sown as 
late as the end of December. When the moisture in the soil has dried, 
and there has been no fall of rain in October and November, the 
zemindar will go on in hope of showers as late even as Christmas 5 and 
if there js rain at this time, he will sow late barley (called “ kanouji,") 
and get a very poor crop, which gives a yield, perhaps not one quarter 
of a good one, but still something to keep him alive. 1 have known 
sowings as late as January 10th ; and, if the subsequent rains are heavy, 
the yield of grain may be a very decent one, though the stalks arc 
never more than oue to one and a half feet high. 

117. Grnm is not usually sown by itself. It appears to require 
q a good deal of moisture to make it germinate, 

though the plant is hardy enough afterwards j 
and it is only in a year of heavy rainfall that a large area is sown with it 
alone. The peopfe say that the crop depends entirely on the rain of 
Sawan, i.e , the earliest monsoon rains, and that, if these are scanty, 
however good the subsequent, falls may be, the crop will come to nothing. 
The sowings commence from the middle of September and go on for two 
weeks only, as it is useless to sow it alter the first week of October. 
It is reaped first of all the spring crops, early in April, Gram it.not 
grown in the Bet, the soil not being suitable. 

The great unirrigated crop of the Dhfiia is a mixture of grnm 
. with either w^ieat or barley, sometimes with 

or b«rl*j 8 ™“both, and called " berra" in all cases. It is 

J uC ‘ sown in October, not later than the end of 

that month, in land that has had a year’s fallow, and been prepared 

during the winter by plonghings. The seed is drilled in, and every 
eighth or tenth drill is sown with “ sarson” or rape. The sarson ripens 
first, and is cut at the end of March, the rest being ready about April 
10 th. The reason for sowing two crops togethc- is clearly that both 
of them are not likely to fail in the same season. The sarson” is 
something over and above the regular crop of the field ; and, if a success, 
gives a handsome return. In some years the wheat or barley is the 
better crop, and in some tbe gram ; but it must be a very bad year 
iu which both, as well as the sarson, fail. Tbe “ berra” is cut and 
threshed as one crop; and no attempt is made to reap tbe grains sepa¬ 
rately. The mixed grain is sold, and people seem to prefer the meal made 
of it, 1 suppose because it is cheaper than pure wheat and still has some 
in it; but it is easy to separate the wheat and gram by means of a 
“ chhanna" or iron sieve, which allows the wheat grains to pass through 
and not the gram. ^?ut this is very rarely used as yet. Sarson, be¬ 
sides being grown iu the “ berra" fields, is also sometimes cultivated 
in irrigated patches as a single crop. Taramira (Brassica eruca) 
rarely takes its place. The sarson is either made into oil iu the village 
presses, or brought to market and sold iu seed. Almost every field of 
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Dhiia. An occasional field of (“ alsi”) linseed will be found in tbe B£t. 
Pice ( M rauuji” “ dli4ti”) is grown in places along the river in completely 
.new land. It is a very coarse sort, and the market price is about 30 
seers a rupee. The whole area under it is only 2,500 acres. When a 
new piece of -land turns up it is ploughed roughly a couple of times, 
-the grass (“ dib”) often being left standing, and the rice sown. There is 
perhaps no crop at all; but generally a fair yield. There is no trans¬ 
planting, and the crop ripens in forty days from sowing. 


120. These are the principal crops, and the remaining ones may be 

Mwotllantoai crop.. disposed of briefly. “ San’' (Crotnlaria janga) is 
grown in tbe uiurrijjuted binds m aumcient 
amount to make the necessary ropes for agricultural purposes. It is 
ready in October, and is cut and steeped in the village ponds, the 
process causing a most offensive odour. It is then taken out, dried iu 
the sun, the fibres pulled apart and worked by the hand into thin 
ropes, which are again steeped and then beaten (skutched). These thin 
ropes are then twisted into others of the necessary thickness. “ San- 
kukra" ((libisens cannabinus) is grown round the edges of cane fields 
sometimes. Indigo is grown in a few Mahomedan villages, princi¬ 
pally iu the Bt5t. The green crop is steeped, and the dye made into 
bails after the usual native method. Pop pie* are grown in a few 
villages for “post” and a catch crop of “ kangni" or “ china’- »» 
occasionally taken at the well* in a bad year when the priae <of grain 
ia high. Tobacco is grown at tbe wsl U in fields which have borne a 
kh&rlfcrop. Tt is sown in plots at the beginning of April, is transplant¬ 
ed in a week or tea days, and iscutiu May. It requires a great deal 
of manure and constant watering. The Mahomedan cultivators of 
tbe Bet (Ar&ien, Gujr.r, &c.) grow n great deal; but there is also 
some in the “ Dhaia.” Melons, musk (“ kharburza”),or water (“tarhuza”) 
are growu in the B<5t, in unirrigated land. The crop is sown in April, 
and the melons come into the market in May and go on through June. 
There is, of course, a very large demand for them in the city of Ludhia¬ 
na ; and the greengrocers (“ sabzi farosh”) buy them from the cul¬ 
tivator by the field, when it is known what the crop is likely to be. 
Tbe price realized is sometimes very high, and is generally Ks. 20 to 30 
an acre. The expense of the manure is considerable ; but the crop is a 
paying one to the cultivator.- There is a second crop of water-melons 
iu the kharif, sown iu July and picked in October-November. 
Garlic (“ lassan”) and onions (“ piaj”) are also grown after the rabi. 
In the Dh4ia the cultivator grows a few square yards of tlw latter for 
his own consumption; but in the Bet large fields are grown and sold to 
the greeugrocers. **Lassan” fetches a high price, and is bought like 
melons by the field. Pepper (“ mireh”) is also grown in the Araien and 
Gujar villages. All sorts of native vegetables are grown in the wells 
in the I3«St, but I ueed not notice them iu detail. They arc “ sotif” 
(foeniculum vulgare), “ diiania” (coriander), potatoes, “ Arabi” (tbe 


edible arum), “ salgam” (turnips), 
“ kira” and “ kakri” (cucumbers). 


muli" (radishes), “ ajwaiu,' 




*“ Ptjrchotis ajwaiu. 
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Tbe cottou at tlie wells is usually followed bv a green fodder 

Kabi fodder crops. c 1,0 !* (fenugreek), “ aenji” (trefoil) 

grown alone or mixed with btrlev, or by a 
crop of carrots, which are largely eaten by the people themselves and 
also given to cattle. 

121. The following is a calendar showing the ordinary round of 
Agricultural calendar. irultural work of the year; aud it will be 

found to contain much of the information 
scattered over the preceding paragraphs. 


Nan 

s or Mouth. 


Vernacular. 

Eoglich. 

State of Agriculture. 

Chit 

March- April 

Cane planted up to 16lb. Cotton sow¬ 
ings all through the month; alio 
melons up to 15tb. Wheat crop 
irrigated once; and if ruin falls un¬ 
irrigated lands ploughed for n.xt 
rabi. At the end of the month 
sarson and then barley reaping 
begun. 

Baisakh ... 

April-May 

All rabi crops ripe ; gram, " berra," 
wheat reaped first in unirrigated and 
then in irrigated lands. Threshing 
begun. Cotton sowings and cane 
watered all through the month. 

Jet 

May-Junc ... 

Threshing completed, and grain and 
stiaw stored. Cotton sowings and 
cane watered. 

Har 

June-July 

Cotton sowing completed by 15tb, and 
cane watered, ltnins commence by 
the middle or end of the month ; 
and one or perhaps two ploughing# 
for the autumn unirrigated crop 
given ; and one in the land intended 
f>>r the rabi : san sown, and moth, 
charri &c rowings commenced. 

Siwan ... 

July-August 

Maize sowings commenced, and all 
kharif sowings should be completed 
bv middle of the mouth. Then the 
ploughings for the rabi commence, 
and three or four given. Kharif 
well crops watered if necessary. 

Blradon 

August-September... 

Ploughings for the rabi and kharif 
crops watered if necessary. 
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The cotton at tlie wells is usually followed bv a green fodder 

Rabi fodder crops. cro P of “ ^etba’^ (fenugreek), “ senji” (trefoil) 

grown alone or mixed will) barley, or by a 
crop of carrots, which are largely eaten by the people themselves and 
also given to cattle. 

121. The following is a calendar showing the ordinary round of 
Agricultural calendar. agricultural work of the year; and it will be 
found to contain much of the iuformatiou 
scattered over the preceding paragraphs. 



| Namb o» Mokth. 


No. 

Vernacular. 1 

English. 

State of Agriculture. 

1 

Chit 

March-April 

Cane planted up to 15lb. Cotton sow¬ 
ings all through the month; also 
melons up to 15th. Wheat crop 
irrigated once; and if ruin falls un¬ 
irrigated landa ploughed for next 
rabi. At the end of the month 
sarson and then barley reaping 
begun. 

o 

Baisakh ... 

April-May 

All rabi crops ripe ; gram, “ berra.’’ 
wheat reaped first in unirrigated and 
then in irrigated lands. Threshing 
begun. Cotton sowings and cane 
watered all through the mouth. 

8 

ja 

Maj-June ... 

Threshing completed, and grain and 
straw stored. Cotton sowings and 
cane watered. 

4 

Har ... 

June*July ...! 

Cotton sowing completed by 15tb, and 
cane watered. Knins commence by 
the middle or end of the month; 
and one or perhaps two ploughing* 
for the autumn unirrigated crop 
given ; and one in the land intended 
for the rabi : san sown, and moth, 
charri Ac rowings commenced. 

5 

SAwan ... 

July-August 

Maine sowings commenced, and all 
kharif sowings should be completed 
by middle of the month. Then the 
ploughing* for the rabi commence, 
and three or four given. Kharif 
well crops watered if necessary. 

6 

Bliadon 

AuguBt-September,.. 

Ploughings for the rabi and kharif 
crops watered if necessary. 
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European enterprise. 


within recorded memory. The agriculture is, I think, perfectly sound ; 
and it would not he easy to show a Jat how he could do better with 
the capital at his disposal. A better sugarcane mill may take the place 
of tiie present clumsy machine; and improvements may he effected 
in the form of the plough ; but I do not see that much is to be done 
in the way of introducing new staples or manures. There are some 
points in which the people might be instructed; but there are not 
many iu the present systetp which could be pointed out as really faulty. 
A Jat would willingly adopt any real improvement within his means, as 
lie is not prejudiced. For the ordinary cultivator of the B6t one has 
only to set up his neighbour the Araien or the Hindu Jat of the 
Dhaia as au example of what he might do. 

European enterprise has not as yet obtain* 
ed any footing in the district; nor is it likely 
to do so, as th&e does not appear to be any opening. 

There are a few gardens round the city of Ludhiana in which 
Fruit fruit trees are grown, but none elsewhere; 

and the supply of fruit is derived from other 
districts. Even if the people had the inclination to plant such 
gardens, they could not be much of a success for the soil is uot 
generally suited to the growth of fruit trees. 

I have already (iu para. 11) referred to the subject of arboriculture; 
, , . The roads under district management have 

good avenues of “smsham, sms/ '* kikar, 
&c., and the Grand Trunk Road is also lined with trees in pieces. 
There arc two plantations under the Forest Department ; hut the 
absence of waste lauds puts out of the question any projects for 
raising them iu village areas. There is quite as much wood grown 
as the people require for ordinary purposes. 


123. I now come to give some account of the calamities to 
which the agriculture of the district is exposed, 
Droi/ghfc'lnd {“Lin'*"™ ' a, '« 1 °J/ thase th ° rao, l t important i. here as iu 
other districts—drought. It will be evident 

from the general description of the physical conditions of the district, 
and that giveu of the agriculture iu this chapter, that the effects of 
a failure of the rainfall on the various tracts are very different. The 
low-lying Bet suffers little from a mere deficiency of rain, for iu the 
greater part of it, i.e. all above Ludhiana, the normal rainfall is 
high (30—27 iuches), and the soil is naturally moist. On the other 
hand too heavy a fall often injures the crops. The annual floods of 
the river cover the country to a distance of one or two miles from its 
regular banks along the whole course of GO miles ; and the percolation 
reaches much further. Pargaua Nurpur, which is the lower half of 
the Ludhiana Bet, has a considerable proportion of irrigation, while 
the Jagraon Ret is all under the influence of the river. In the up- 
lauds of theSamrala tahsil there is 40 per ceut. of irrigation, aud iu the 
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east of Ludhiana 25 to SO, the rainfall varying from 30 to 25 inches. 
In the south-western parts of Ludhiana (about Pakhowal) and in 
Jagraon tahsfl we have a rain fall decreasing from 25 to less than 20 
inches, and the proportion of irrigation 15 in the former, while it is 
only 8 per cent, in the uplands of Jagtaon. Finally in the Jangal 
detached villages the rainfall is 17 to 15 inches; and there is no 
irrigation. A failure of the autumn rains affects the whole of the 
uplands to some extent. In the highly irrigated tracts of the east 
the well cattle depend on the fodder grown in the uuirrigated 
fields and on the grass; and a deficiency of fodder means 
that they will be much under-fed, while at the same time they 
are worked much harder than usual, for the kharif well crops require 
more frequent waterings. These kharff crops are much improved 
by rain, as well water only reaches the roots; hut an average yield 
is obtained from them in a year of deficient rainfall. When the 
time for the rabi sowings arrives, if the rain still holds off, the wells 
nre ; worked incessantly, and water taken to all fields within reach, 
sometimes to very great distances, in order to produce the necessary 
moisture for the germination of the seed. 1 believe that nearly 20 per 
cent, of the cultivation of talisfl Samrala enn be covered in this 
way, besides the 40 per cent, regularly irrigated. The supply of 
water in the wells is of course limited in most villages, particularly 
in such a season as that in which it ^jronld he used for this purpose ; 
but the cultivator is willing to neglect his kharff to some extent in 
order to insure a sowing of the unirrigated, rabi. There is likely 
to be some rain in the winter, and the fields sown will then have u 
good crop without further assistance. But, if the rain is not suffi¬ 
cient for sowing, a large area of the stiffer soils must always remain 
uucroppcd, and the cultivator loses this ; while probably one or two 
of his bullocks give way. He will generally have enough grain in 
store to put bun over the had season with the aid of wha* he gets 
from the land irrigated and uuirrigated on which he lias raised a 
crop; and lie will sow patches of carrots, chini, &c., at his well. 
Carrots appear to he the great article of food on which the cultivator 
falls back on such occasion wherever wells work, and the praises of 
the vegetable are celebrated iu the popular rhyme :— 

G&jarun gnjr£li ; elifljn pnrMinf. clI'Ari j 

B£uh&", tai.gan aukhia ; kite tid ueare. 

A bad season, i. e. the failure total or partial of two harvests, 
for the rabi will never be mucTi if the kharff is bad, may or may 
not leave the cultivator in the money-lenders’ hooks for the price of a 
bullock or for some grain, this depending on the state of his pocket 
and the amount of grain he had to start with. A second had year, 
one in which the fodder dried up, and the wells had to be used for 
sowing the rabi, would be likely very seriously to cripple the resources 
of the whole population, and involve them in debt to a large extent. 
Such was the calamitous famine of 1783 A.D., but the conditions are 
much altered since then owing to increase of irrigation ; and s - h an 
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event is not likely to occur even once in a century. In the western parts 
a failure of the autumn rain means the loss of both harvests over a 
large area of unirrigated laud, although the wells can be used for 
sowing the rabi here also, and some villages on the Ferozepur border 
have wells which are used to a very limited extent in ordinary years, 
having been sunk as something to fall back on in a year of drought. 
But the whole area so protected is limited, and the loss of the fodder 
crops would be followed by a great mortality amongst the cattle. I 
am told that in 1860 and 1868, the last occasions on which there has 
been anything resembling a drought, the people from the Jangal 
began in August and September to swarm over the country in search 
of straw and other fodder, just as they have been doing this year. 
As the drought continued every one wanted to dispose of at least 
•orae of his ca^le, and the price fell, till a good bullock would not 
fetch a few rupees. Then the cattle began to he turned out owner¬ 
less, and died all over the country. But the people themselves were 
well off. Most families will be found to have in store at any time 
the grain of two rabi harvests ; and many of three or more, especially if 
the seasons have been good everywhere and prices low. The Juts 
watch the market very keenly, aud sell what they calculate they can 
spare at tfie most favourable time. What suits the villager of these 
western parts best is to have good harvests here, a famine somewhere 
else, and the consequent high prices. Such was the combination in 
1877-78 when famine prices followed very fair harvests throughout 
the district, owing to the drain towards the Deccan. But, even if the 
season has been a bad one in the district, most land-owners will be 
fouud to profit by famine prices, provided of course that the granaries 
have not been depleted in previous years ; aud I doubt if they ever 
will be again unless by two bad seasons in succession and the failure 
of all four harvests. The immense p ofits made by the sale of grain in 
the three years—1860, 1868 aud 1877—has greatly encouraged the stor¬ 
ing of it; and I believe that another year of famine prices would find 
the stocks in the houses of the agriculturists much larger than they 
have ever been before. If the succeeding year is a good one, the 
cultivator has probably more thau recouped his losses by the profits on 
the sale of his grain, aud can purchase cattle to make up for what has 
perished. But in all probability he bad more to start with than 
were actually required for his simple agriculture, and can go on for a 
year or two with a reduced number. A second had season would of 
course do injury, more or less accordiug as the failure of crop was 
total or partial. * There would be a further and more general loss of 
cattlej and the cultivator would have to keep all his grain for his 
own consumption. There has, happily, been no such combination 
under our rule as the complete failure of four harvests in succession ; 
and, as within the next two or three years the distributaries of the Abohar 
and Bhatiuda branches of the canal will have brought the means'of 
irrigation within the reach of every village that requires it in Jagrion 
aud in the south and west of Ludhiana, we may say that i ts occur¬ 
rence has now been rendered impossible. When the irrigation from 
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the canal has been fully developed, there will be no part of the nplamls 
with less than 25 or 30 per cent, of its area protected. 


124. 


Hiotnry of faminM and 
teareitifa. 


With this explanation of the manner in which the various 
portions of the district are liable to be affect¬ 
ed by drought, I will proceed to give sneli in¬ 
formation as I have been able to collect about 
the history of the subject. The earliest famine of which men talk is 
that of Sambat 1787 (A.D. 1730). The memory of it is preserved 
in Use saying “sat-assiake maria hua,” applied to a roan who has got 
food, aud refuses to feed a starving beggar; but I can learn no particulars 
as to bow the people lived, nr what was the extent of its ravages. There 
was drought in A.D. 1759 and again in 1770, but apparently no 
famine; aud the effects were only felt for a few months. The memory of 

Famine of Samh.t isto. visitations has been effaced by that which 

followed. The terrible famine of Sambat 
1840 (A.D. 1783), called “ chdlia,’' appears to I mve 8pared no part of 
Northern India, and this district suffered with the rest of the country. 
It began with the failure of the autumn rains of Sambat 1839, there 
being little or no yield in the kltarif ami following rabi harvests. Prices 
rose from Bliadou (’Sambat 1839), and by Baisakh (Sambat 1840) wheat 
was selling at 20 seers katcha (8 seers packs) a rupee. Rain fell 
in H&r but not afterwards ; and the kharif crops of Sambat 1840 all 
withered. In Katak of that year wheat was at 8 seers katcha (3t seers 
packs) a rupee; aud, if we consider 4he difference in the v&lue of 
money then and now, we may realize the extent of calamity from this. 
The rabi was not sown except at the wells, of which there were not 
nearly so many as now. In Chet Sambat 1841 there was rain, and grass 
&c. grew : and in Bar the usual autumn rains began. The kharif 
and rabi following were very good. The pressure of famine 
lasted nearly 2| years altogether, and the mortality must have 
been tremendous. Giain could not be bought for money ; and 
people are said to have died with bags of rupees under their heads. 
All natural affection was lost sight of, and parents robbed their 
children of their food, and looked on to sec them die. Many emi¬ 
grated beyond the Jatnna, where there appears to have been some¬ 
thing to live on. People are even said to have been driven to canni¬ 
balism. The cattle died everywhere; and when the rain did come 
meu had to drag the plough through the fields. The greeu crop was 
eaten whenever the heads were formed, and many lo«t their lives from 
sickness brought on by improper food. Famiua was as usual 
followed by disease. The people appear to have been able to re¬ 
sume the cultivation of their laud, and the country gradually 
recovered its prosperity ; but the horrors of the “chalia’' will long ba 
remembered. It is worthy of remark that not a single village was 
totally deSerted iu this famine. Proprietors abandoned their land 
here and there, and many must bare died ; but the mass of them adhered 
to their villages, probably in most cases because there were Wells 
at which the survivors could eke out some sort of existence. The 
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history of no village, as far as I know, contains any allusion to it« 
having been deserted at this time; arid the few that dnte their 
foundation from a later period than the “ chalia" were settled by the 
ruler of the time in the surplus area of some old village contrary 
to the wishes of the rightful owners. 

The uext famine was in Sambat 1869 (1812-13 A.D.) The kharif 
Sambat 18*19 °f 1668 and rabi following were poor, 

and fodder scarce. Rain fell at first, but 
stopped, and the kharif of Sambat 1869 and rabi succeeding failed, except 
at the wells. Grain rose to 18 seers katclia (7 seers packa) ; and 
straw was not to he had. There was a tremendous loss of cattle, 
and oxen ceased to have any value, being given away for nothing 
or turned loose in the fie^ls. 

The autumn raius of Sambat 1870 were good, and prices fell. The 
loss of human life was not perhaps very great, and was confined to 
the poorer classes, laborers and artizaus, in the towns and villages. 

The history of the ** nahia” or scarcity of Sambat 1890(1833 A.D.) 
„ . . is as follows. Grain was selling at two maunds 

(packa) a rupee when it began. The autumn 
rain of Sambat 1890 failed; and the two harvests produced almost nothing 
except at the wells, where there were carrots, &c., as usual. The loss 
of human life and of cattle appears not to have been considerable ; 
and the price of gram was never higher than 17 seers packa; hut 
this was of course very dear for those times, and would mean eight 
or ten now. In Sambat 1894 there was a scarcity, but not of much 
severity. The people had not, however, recovered from the “ ninety." 
"VVituess the couplet:— 

f< Nawe tlion bache thour*dnTre ne mare. 

Dine badal, rdte tdre.” 

“ Saved from the 90, succumbed to 94; there were clouds by 
day and starry nights." 

Of the next scarcity, that of 1860-61, we have official information. 

. 1917 The account for this district is as follows: 

The rabi of Sambat 1917 (1860 A.D.) was poor, 
the winter rains having failed ; and the price of wheat rose to 34 
seers packa by Baisakh. There was rain in Har, but not in the 
following mouths; and the kharif was sown, but withered. There was 
a great drain on tl>u. grain stores of this district caused by the scarcity 
in those to the south ; and the price of wheat rose till it reached at 
one time seven or eight seers a rupee. The rabi was very poor, 
but did not fail entirely; and the rains of 1918 were plentiful. There 
was a great scarcity of fodder and a considerable loss of cattle ; but 
none of human life from actual starvation, in the villages at all 
events. It was a famine in the “ Biugar” country (Rohtak, Hissar, &c.), 
and numbers flocked northwards from those parts. Our people say 
‘‘ K41 B&ngar thon upje burs," “ a famine coming from the B4ngar 
is bad." The stores of graiu were sold at an immense profit, which 
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probably more than compensated for the loss of cattle. The scarcity 
of Sam bat 1917 will be found to be the turning point in the fortunes of 
many agriculturists of the western and jangttl villages. Most of 
them bad grain in store; but the unlucky few that bad not were 
compelled to incur a debt of which they have never got rid. Mort¬ 
gages in Jngraon tahsil can he as often as not be traced back to the 
o 17 »» (“ satarali ”) or the following “ 25 ” ( ,( panji ”), There was 
some acute distress amongst the lower classes in the towns ; hut the 
whole famine expenditure appears to have amounted only to about 
Its. 6,000 ; and, although a suspension of3 percentof the revenue was 
considered necessary, the balance was renlize.d at once. Captain 
(afterwards Colonel) McNeile writes in 1861 that the money-lenders 
were complaining that the Jats had paid off all their debts and taken 
the grain trade completely out uf the hands of the regular merchants. 


The scarcity of 1869-70 was, as regards this district, of much 
^ t 19 o 5 the same character as that of 1860-61 ; but 

' • the harvests were better, and the injury done 

was confined to a not very considerable loss of cattle, and to debt 
incurred by individuals from this cause or from their having to pur¬ 
chase grain for food. Wheat went as high as eight or ten seers a rupee ; 
but the people affected by this were as usual the artizans and labour¬ 
ers in tbe towns. There was on both occasions a good deal of im¬ 
migration from the south of starving people. Tbe whole expenditure on 
relief works was Rs. 7,000, entirely iu tbe towns. On tbe other hand 
the mass of the agricultural population^ at all eveuts of the western 
parts of the district where the effects of famine ought first to be felt, 
profited greatly by tbe high prices as iti 1860 ; and I believe that the 
advantages to them as a whole far outweighed the evils. Nominal 
suspensions to tbe amount of Rs. 2,500 were sanctioned; but 
recovered next year. 

In the reports of 1877-78 Ludhiana figures as “unaffected.” 

^ The harvests were very fair ; but priors were 

1877-/8 A. P. run up to famine rates in consequence of the 

demand from the North-Western Provinces, Madras and Bombay. 
This was to to the entire benefit of the cultivator, and to such as bad 


Stores of grain. 

Thus we have the history of the last century as follows : A terrible 


General conclusion. 


famine with immense loss of life in A.D. 1783; 
acute distress in 1812, and distress iu 1833 


and 1837 felt by most pdaple. But for the development of commu¬ 
nications which took place after annexation, I do not think that 
prices would have been very high in I860 aud 1868; and it is probable 
that the gain to tbe agricultural population was greater than the loss 
in those years. There is, however, a very considerable portion of both 
town and village population who will always be affected by a rise of 
prices, the classes who subsists by labour paid for by a (.ash wage; 
and to these must be added the numbers of immigrants who are 


driveu into this district by famine in tbe country to tiie south of it. 
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123. I will 

Minor ciiUniititi. 


giro next an account of some of the minor 
calamities of season and of the pests from 
which the crop* suffer. 


“ Agast ” or 

" Agftt.” 


“ Agat” is a nortii wind which blows for a day or 
two about Hhadou 22nd (middle of September), 
aud breaks the maize stalks, besides injuring 
in a less degree the cane and cotton. The name is that of a demou 
who i* supposed to cross the country on his way from the hills to 
l-eylmi, and spread* ruin amongst the crops in hi* course, which is 
generally only a few miles wide. Mis advent is followed by the ap- 
pearniice of the bird called “ iiiannda’’ (wagtail); anil is really the 
beginning of the cold weather. Witness the couplet :— 

“ B'-iiion t*ri h4i# him oh*ri 

Naum t irSumliA; tuaklmii nun j*»r ght Ijnili." 

“ Bhadon by your 22nd day Agat sets out for Lanka; the streams 
and water become controlled; the butter hardens.'’ 

Frmt due* a good deal x>£ harm (“ JPiU mirii* ” is the expression 
Frost ,4b the cane aud to tite late cotton 

" vs (aometins**}; as well as to die asrson in the 

ralii. It does not appear to affret tlie wheat aud gram ; hut the 
wheat and barley when the graius ara forming in the bends are vpry 
liable to be blighted (lodged?) by cold winds from the north or west , 
the east, winds are always mild. This is 
called “ bulla tnarliu ; ” aud the people have no 
very clear account to give of what happens. Tin y say that they liud 
some morning that the grain is blighted, and the heads turn yellow 
and wither. 

Hail storms (“go la,” “ galla”) occur almost annually sorae- 
n ( where or other in the district, either in the 

mouths of October or in .March. The kharxf 
or part of it is generally reaped at the time that the autumn storms 
come ; but considerable injury is sometimes done to the pulses. The 
rahi always suffers severely from hail when it falls, the wheat aud 
barley stalks being suapped, and the grain pods broken off. Iu a few 
days the crop gets a yellow withered appearance. A hail storm gener¬ 
ally passes across some part of the district to a widtli of one or two 
miles, hut the total injury done is never very considerable, only a tew 
fields in any village being affected as a rule. 
Lightning docs occasional injury to fields of 
cotton, pulses aud sail in the autumn. 

Locusts (“ aim, tid”) appear at places every third or fourth year, and 
go across some of the villages in a line two or three miles wide eating 
up everything. Their appearance is generally in September-October 
(Bhadou-Assnj). Their ravages have never, as fur as I can learn, been so 
extensive as to cause a general calamity ; and the injury is usually 
partial, like that of hail storms. They have not appeared now for five 


Lightning. 

Inwcts : Lo.’Ujt*. 
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or six years. “ Sondi” are green caterpillars which attack ♦ lie gram and 
Cuter ill » sarsou stalks. Good rains in the cold weather 

will kill them; but if the rains are short, they 
are most destructive to uuirrigated crops, much worse than locusts be¬ 
cause they are universal and come every year. They live in holes, and 
come out timing the night to work. Hard soils suffer most. 1 have seen 
„ in places at least half of the gram crop eaten 

u " gl ‘ by them. “ Kungi ,” or red rust, is said by 

the natives to he caused by a tiny insect that appears on the wheat 
or barley beads when rain is followed bv clouds. It affects the crops 
in .Vlagh-Chet when the ears are beginning to form, and covers them 
■with a fine dust, yellow or red, under which t he grain shrivels. Geueral 
injury is done by “ kungi ” at rare intervals, the last bad year for it 
having been 1875. It often appears, but a few days of sunshine 
drive it away. Kungi affects irrigated as well ns uuirrigated crops. 
Young cane plants pre attacked by a caterpillar called “ kausua," 
n , . and full grown cane by small insects called 

“tela" (black) and “ jmnke” (white). Tela 
also attacks cotton. Cane and cotton are cleared of these by rain, 

otherwise the juice of the cane becomes watery and poor. White 

ants (“seouk"j attack the roots of the uuirrigated rabi crops in 
w all soils, and do a great deal of injury iu some 

' L '“'' years. The cure for them, as for all other 

pests, is rain. 

Field rats also do some harm in fight soils, but have never come 
to be much of a pest. “ Sondi" caterpillars 
and white ants do much more injury than any¬ 
thing else to the uuirrigated crops. 

Jakals eat the maize all over the district, and of the destruction 
caused by pigs iu the villages under Ludhiana 
a 8 ’ lg8 ‘ 1 have written iu para. 14. Herds of deer 


Jackals, Figs. 


wander all over the fields, but they are not so numerous as to a 
cause much injury. l’eople put up iu places sticks with cloth 
attached to scare the deer off (called ‘‘ darne";. 

Scarecrows, &r.: vatcli- Platforms (“manna") arc erected oil the trees 
mc " - or on stakes stuck in the grouud for the purpose 

of watching the maize and joar fields, and boys sit on these screaming 
and firing mud pellets from slings (“ gopia "). A'rude fiddle made 
of half a gourd with a piece of gut stretched across it, is used in the 
Bet for frightening the pigs from the cane. The noise may be heard 
at a great distance. The cultivators also light fires along their fields 
for the same pift^ose, and have to watch all night. In most villages 
a r&khi or watchman is appointed, whose duty it is to wander about 
the fields and see that cattle do not stray amongst the crops. If cattle 
are caught trespassing, the owner is fined a couple of seers of grain, 
which fs paid to the watcher, who also receives an allowance from 
the whole village at harvest time. Watching at night is not usual 
except where, iu places, the habit of pilfering from the fields has be- 
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conic common, or iu tlic neighbourhood of Hurni villages or of tha 
towns. 

126. There are only two or three large zemimlari e-tutes in the 
T . , district, and the cultivation is almost entire- 

ly by the proprietors themselves. Our returns 
show 21 per cent, of the cultivated area as in the hands of tenants, 
hut the greater part of this is held by men who own other land. The 
following are the proportions of the various classes of tenants shown 
in Appendix II—A with this report:— 


How belli. 

Per rent of total 
eulliv ation. 

With occupancy rights 

5 

At will by proprietors or by tenants who have occu- 

paucy rights iu other lauds 
* 

9 

At will by tenants who have no such rights 

7 

Total 

21 


When a proprietor lias any spare land, more than he ran work, 
this is either let to a co-sharcr who has not enough land of his own to 
support himself,* or au agricultural partnership is entered into. 

The subject of rates of rent will be found fully discussed 
elsewhere (iu Part II). Rents are fixed for the year about June 15th 
(Niro&nia) ; but earlier acid separately for cane and cotton. For 
the kharif crops (cane, cotton, matte, ebarri, moth, &c.)'»cash rate 

» V-,__. on the crop is almost invariably fixed by 

agreement, and paid when the crop is ripe 
or nearly so, not beforehand. The reason is that if the crop is 
a find one a liberal owner will sometimes reduce the rate fixed. The 
rent is calculated on the local measure, which is the “ katelia” higah 
iu the east, and the ghmnao or knnal in Jagraon and iu most of the 
Kct. The rent-rate is mentioned, and the amount to be paid is cal¬ 
culated ou the known area of the field ; or the ground is paced or 
measured with a rope. The cash rent only covers the harvest, except 
that sometimes a rate is fixed so as to include the wheat following the 
maize ; but more generally a separate rent in kind is taken for the 
wheat. The laud returns to the owner at once when the crop has boeu 
cut. '.Thus land i3 rented at the Nimauia for “ charri” only; and the 
crop is taken. The proprietor must arrange for the winter ploughings 


Or to r. person who has no proprietary rights. 
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Bigali rutrt. 


necessary for tlic crop of next year, and lie disposes of the laud at 
once with this view ; but the agreement has really effect from the 
next Nimania, seven or eight months after, and would be for the rubi 
afier that. In some villages, where the laud is all much of one quality 

and the cultivation not very good (Mahomedan 
Rajput villages mostly), the proprietors will 
rent their land at so in licit all round on the katcha bigah. This 
saves trouble, to escape which is the great object in life of a Mahome¬ 
dan laud-owner. A field is often rented for tl\e cultivation of a single 
„ , , crop like cane, charri, &cbut, where n 

number of fields are rented m oue holding 
(“ lahna”), the rent takes the form of this geueral rate per bigah, or 
“ zabti” rates are agreed on for'certain crops and kind rents for others, 
the tenant raising the crops that suit him best; or again a lump sum 
(“ chakota") is fixed to be paid by the tenant as rent of the holding for 
the whole year, lie having liberty to raise what crop he likes. A hold¬ 
ing rented in any of these ways will consist of all sorts of laud. 

Rents in kind are taken for the rabi crops, rarely for cotton, and 
„ . . , almost never for other kliarif crops, except in 

Kents ill kind. T , , . ,, r ,, 

Jagraon tahsil. ihe straw is divided as well as 
the grain, and the proprietor takes a somewhat smaller proportion of 
the former than of the latter. The usual rates are half to two-fifths for 
unirrigated lauds with one-third of the straw ; and for irrigated, one-third 
of grain and one-fourth straw. “ Bataie,’' or subdivision of produce is a 
very simple process in this district. The tenant cuts and threshes the 
grain ; and on an appointed day the proprietor comes to the heap for his 
share. The grain is measured out in a large earthen-ware jar (called 
“ chatti” or “ mfip”) which hold* about a katcha maund (17 seers packa), 
and the straw in arm-fulls. The proprietor then removes his share. 
If a faqir or other holy man appears, he gets a small portion, of which 
no account is taken. It says much for the intelligence of the people 
how entirely they have broken away from the very elaborate system of 
“ bataie” which prevailed forty years ago when the revenue was taken 
partly in kind. There are none of the elaborate calculations of 
allowances to the various menials &e., such as are kept up in less 
advanced parts of the province; and there arc also none of the super¬ 
stitious observances attending the division of the produce. Perhaps 
the most important feature of all is the absence of the special weigh- 
man of the shop-keeping class. The allowances to meuials I will 
notice later. 


127. If a proprietor does not care to rent his land, he will enter 
into a partnership with some cultivator (called a 
Agrieultural partneribip. ,< The << ganjhi” may contribute only 

bisjabour, in whicl^case he is called “ ji-de-sanjhi” ; or he may also 
contribute cattle, when he is called sanjiii simplv. The share of 
produce that the sanjiii receives would depend on what he contributes, 
each tuau and each beast counting as a unit in the calculation. Thus 
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ViUnge-meni&ls »nd »rt! 

Etna ; fhaiu&r*. 


a proprietor may have three bullocks and tbe s&njhi one; and they 
would together make up two ploughs in uuirrigntcd lands. The tinjhi 
would in this case get two out of six shares in the produce or one-third; 
and the proprietor would probably pay the revenue and supply the 
seed, &c.: hut this is a matter of agreement, and the terms vary a 
good deal. Sometimes several proprietors club together for the better 
working of their well laud, jointly irrigating the fields of each in turn. 

A “ hitia kanja” is a farm labourer kept by a proprietor, gene- 
Form labourer*. rally because the latter canuot for some reason 

(age $fc.) work his plough. The “ bitia kama " 
gets lie. 1 to Re. 1-8 a mouth, and his food and clothes from the pro¬ 
prietor; but has no interest iu the produce. 

128. The most numerous of tbe village menial class are the 
chantdr$ 1 of whom I have given some account 
in para. 5fi. These people have to perform 
certain tasks, of which the principal is the re¬ 
pair of all leather appliances (well buckets, seed-drills, &c.) and of 
the cultivators’ shoes; and thev have also to plaster the public gates; 
to collect grass and keep watch when any officer of Government 
comes; to carry bundles to the next village on such occasions, Sic., fee. 
They have also to remove all dead cattle; ami they receive the carcases 
ami skins of these. The cliatnars are paid full price for all new goods, 
shoes, buckets, &c.; and occaaiona'ly cultivate a piece of land, either 
aloue or in partnership with a itemiudar. They receive generally an 
allowance of graiu per plough (about 30 seers); also some cotton ami 
giir. These allowances are also (rarely) made on the total yield (about 
one seer per mauad). The cham&r families' are. generally divided 
amogst the sharers, say one to every ten houses of the latter. 

The takhdn or carpenter has to execute all repairs; and also to 
T.ikliau make small things like goads, yokes, fee., hut 

for new ploughs, pitchforks aud other imple¬ 
ments he is paid in cash, the cultivator supplying the wood. He has 
a good deal of work about the wells, and a great deal at the presses 
(“ belua ”) iu villages where sugarcane is grown. 

The lohdr or blacksmith makes the plough-share, the cultivator 
^ jsupplying the iron, and also repairs all iron 
work. Sometimes one man does the work of 
carpeuter and blacksmith. The takhan and lobar receive allowances 
either on the plough or on the total produce (from a quarter to one 
seer per maund). 

Where there are ehuhras, they are only used for calling the people 
c , , together, or giving notice to any one who is 

u ** wanted (“ bulari” ). The allowance is small, 

generally one-sixteenth to a quarter seer in the maund. 

The jhinwar or waterman has to supply baskets for the cane 
Jldnwsr press, and gets s very srna’l allowance (about 

one-sixteeuh to one-eighth seer per maund). 
He also supplies water at marriages, but is paid for this specially. 
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The uflteoi barber performs personal services to the cultivator, 
cuts bis nails, shaves him, &c., &c., and receives 
much the same as the jhinwar. 

The plough (“ lull") on which they are generally calculated 
is such a variable measure that I have not given the allowances to 
those menials and nrtizans stated on it; hut, roughly speaking, where 
all the katmus receive a full allpwav.ee, they absorb one-twentieth to 
one-sixteenth of the gross produce. This is according to the adminis¬ 
tration papers of the villages; but the practice is very different. 
Uiukr the Sikhs, when the revenue was taken in kind by the servants 
of the ruler, a heap was set 'apart for the village servants (two to 
two and a half seers in the maund) ; and this was divided amongst them 
according to their recognized shares. Hut with our fixed assessment 
this system could not.cotitinue, except where a proprietor takes rent in 
kind from a tenant. There has been a tendency to break up the constitu¬ 
tion of the village in regard to these menials, the action being mostly on 
the part of the proprietors, for the kamins are generally much too 
degraded to wish for any change, and are in the power of the pro¬ 
prietors completely’, not having even the option of changing their abode 
when too bard pressed. The result has been that the proprietors 
attempt to cut down the allowances and make new terms witli the 
kamins. In many administration papers a condition has been recorded 
that the relation of the proprietors to the kamins is liable to annual 
revision, aud in some villages there are no customary allowances or 
services at all; and, when a cultivator^as nny work to be done by one 
of the class, be pays for it in grain or cash. In many villages too the 
proprietor will not nowallow the cham&r to have the skins, as the 
price of leather lias riseu very 1 igb in late years; and money is to 
be made out of them. 


B.—Live Stock. 


129. From what lias been written in Chapter I as to the 
absence of grazing ground, it mav be inferred 
Enumeration o c»t< e. that the district is not adapted for cattle- 

breeding. The District Returns of Live Stock for the last year show 
the following details :— 

Cows, bullocks and buffaloes ... ... 270,238 


Horses aud ponies ... ... 1,815 

Donkeys ... ... .. 7,430 

Sheep and goqts ... ... ... 68,505 

Camels ... ... ... 1,811 

We had an enumeration made by the patwaris in 1879, which 
gave the following results:— 

Draught cattle (buffaloes and bullocks) ... 137,665 

Milch kine ... ... ... 108,851 


Young stock ... ... ... 96,983 

Horses and pouies ... ... ... 3,155 

Sheep aud goats ... ... ... 60,408 

Camels ... ... ... 1,849 
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T!ie cattle in the towns did not come into our enumeration ; 
and for these we ought to add about 18,000 to the milch kine and a 
good deal to the sheep and goats. I fear that I cannot claim very 
much accuracy for our figures.; hut they are probably not far out. The 
District Returns are an estimate by the tahsildars. 

130. Bullocks are universally used for agricultural work ; and 
he must be a very poor man who can onlv 
Ue* )n,U * ,,t *" d l ’' 0llsl1 cat " afford a buffalo, this animal being considered 
the sign of poverty in a cultivator. The 
bullocks are either bred in the villages, or imported from the cattle- 
breeding tracts to the south, Hansi &c.; being brought up in droves 
by dealers who go from village to village, generally a few weeks before 
the Baisakhi and ftiwali Fairs, on their way to Amritsar. There are 
no cattle fairs in this district. It is difficult to determine exactly what 
proportion of the cattle used in agriculture are bred in the district;, 
but I believe that between three-fourths and half of those in. Sam* 
rala are imported. In Jagraon there is still some grazing land left, and 

greater part of the cattle in us q are probably bred in tbe hrbsfl; 
but there are also large purchases from dealers. The people of the 
Jaiigal are very fond of buying cattle, using them for the few months 
during which agricultural operations go on, and then selling them, 
thus saving the keep for several months. The home-bred cattle are 
said to be better for the work than those imported because, apparent¬ 
ly, the former are stall-fed all their lives; while the latter having 
been raised on grazing, feel the change, and cannot do well on the 
straw which they have to eat for n great part of the year. A bul¬ 
lock costs from Us. 20 to 25, if two years old ; and lls. 40 to CO, if of 
full working age. At two years old he is yoked in the plough ; and 
works in this till he is four, when lie is put to tlie well, bullocks go 
on working till twelve ; but at that age they are old, and they do not live 
beyond fourteen or fifteen. In Samrala and the highly cultivated parts 
of Ludhiana they do not last so long on account of the constant hard 
work in the sugarcane mills and at the wells. Where (as in Jagraon) 
the people keep carts, the quality of the draught cattle is superior, 
end one sees some very fine bullocks in those parts, much higher 
prices being paid, and the animals being better looked after. In the 
B6t the cattle are of a very much inferior stamp, as they are only 
required for the plough. They cost Rs. 15 to 20 each, and are bought 
anywhere. *„ 

The area that can be worked by a pair of bullocks de¬ 
pends on a variety of circumstances. Thus iu the Bet the cattle 
are vefcy poor and cannot cover much land; and besides this a great 
part of the area in the upper B<5t is cultivated twice every year. 
In the uplauds it is the wells that make the difference, and, of course, 
the superior cultivation at them. Iu the Bet it appears from the 
returns that there is a pair of bullocks to every six or seven acres of 
cultivation ; while in the eastern and highly cultivated uplands the 
average is eight or ten acres; mid in jangal it is about seventeen to a 
yoke. The following are the details for some of the assessment circles :— 
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Ciacia. 

No. of cuttle 
(plough and 
well). 

Area culti¬ 
vated. 

Average per 
bullock. 

Per cent of 
irrigation. 

Bit -'■mrita 

6,260 

16,186 

3 

i 

Bet I, Ludhiana 

6.332 

21,937 

3 

6 

Upper Dhiia Bamrila ... 

26,680 

107,760 

4 

43 

Bo. Ludhiioa ... ... | 

•',667 

05,100 

6 

S3 

Faw&dh Ludhi&n* 

■4 

6,067 

27,332 

6 

29 

J.ngal 

7,254 

[_ 

69,208 

8 



131. In the months of llaisakh, Jet, liar (April-J line) the cattle 

are fed on drv straw and grain, the new straw 
lood of draught cattle. of the ra6*i coming in by the first of thest 

months. This is the worst time for them, and the working cattle 
could not get on without the ser or two sers of grain that they get 
daily. Iu S&wan and Bh&dott there is good grass in the waste, if 
any is left, and in the fields intended for the next rabbi, where it is 
allowed to grow till the time of the Sawan ploughing. The cuttle 
are grazed on this, and it is also grublred up and given to them in the 
stall, the grain being stopped. Cutting grass is the work in Jat 
villages of the women, who are out all day in the fields, collecting 
bundles. The cattle have very light work in these two months, because 
the wells are not working ; and between this and the new grass they 
put on condition. In Assoj and half of Kutak (September to Octobei) 
green fodder, either 1 ‘ chai n” alone or mixed with “ moth, &e., 
is given ; and this is perhaps the best time of the whole year for the 
cuttle. At the end of Katak the “ charri,” &e., is cut and stored ; and 
during Magar, Poh, Magh, and Ph&gun the dry stalks of charri, 
maize, &c., are given, and, if necessary, straw. The straw is either 
white ( “safed bhusa” ) that of barley and wheat, or “ missa, t. e 
of moth, m4sh, &c., coloured straw. The latter, esjiecially the moth 
straw, is said to be very strengthening. In the month of ('bet (March) 
patches of gr§en fodder are grown at the wells, either “ metha,” 
“ senji,’'’ frc., ol^carrots ; aud green wheat or barley is also given, but 
not commonly iu an ordiuary year. 

132. The number of milch cattle is not more than sufficient to 

supply local wants. There is no attempt to keep 
Milch km«. cows specially for the sale of milk or of‘‘ghi” 
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except in a few Gujav villages mostly close under Ludhiana; and 
ill these the milk is generally bought up by people from the city. 
Our enumeration would show a cow to every five or six of the popu¬ 
lation. In the Bet buffaloes and cows are generally kept; and in the 
Dhaia, cows. The milk is boiled and churned in the usual manner iu a 
“ cliatti ” of earthenware' by means of a wooden staff (“ raadhaui”] 
twirled round in the hands or by a string. The people of the house 
use the butter-milk (“lassi” ), which forms a very important part ol 
the cultivator’s daily food; but the “ gbi ’’ is generally sold or kept 
for the occasiou of a marriage, &c. The whole supply is not, however, 
more than sufficient for the consumption of the better classes iu the 
villages aud iu the towus. 

133. A good deal of loss is caused annually by cattle-disease, 
and attempts are being made to disseminate 

Ins^fficter.t'food^Drought! on the subject. The names given 

by the people ate so various; and their ac¬ 
counts of the causes ofteu so fanciful, that it is not easy to ideutify 
the different diseases that prevail. Great mortality occurs from over¬ 
work and insufficient food, especially in a year of drought. In the 
eastern parts of the district nearly the whole of the kharif unirrigated 
crop is growu for fodder; aud a failure of the autumn rains means that 
the cattle will get no grass or green “ charri ” in the autumn, and no dry 
"cbarii” in the months of the cold weather ; while they are at the same 
tiitrie deprived of their usuul re-t of two or three months, and have 
constant work at the wells. It is not possible that cattle should go 
all the year round on dry straw and grain. The first effect of dtought 
is to reduce the condition of the cattle, and to render them very 
liable to the ordinary ailments, if they do not actually die of over¬ 
work and starvation. There was a considerable loss in this way in 
1861 aud 1868 {see paragraphs 123 and 124), but not iu any other year 
since the regular Settlement, as far as I can discover. Besides being 
sadly over-worked and ofter insufficiently fed, the cattle in the eastern 
villages are very badly housed. They are taken home inside the 
village, and peuned up in houses a few feet square, while their masters 
are enjoying the fresh air on the roof of the house. In the western 
parts they have much better accommodation, and get plenty of fresh air. 

“ Sirak” aud “ bawa” are terms used to deuote any form of epidemic 
* disease ; also “marri". I can identify only two 

gotu.” ,a,e * P reTal ' nt: “ Ga true epidemic diseases amongst cattle, of which 
the first appears to be either anthrax fever 
or malignant sorethroat. It is called “ gal gotu,” and is very deadly iu 
its effects, and also most infectious, attack ing buffaloes and bullocks 
alike. The affected beast gives up its food, and a swelling forms on the 
throat. This appears to burst internally, and the majority of animals 
affected die the day after the appearance of the first symptom*. No at¬ 
tempt is made at a cure ; but it is said that, if purging sets in the second 
day, the animal will recover, unless it dies of exhaustion in ten or 
fifteen days. The disease is always present somewhere iu the district. 
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riuI when a village becomes iufected.it will lose fifty to hundred cattlo 
in a few days. Recoveries are rare. No attempt is ever made to 
prevent the spread of the disease by isolation, burying carcases, &e. 
It is said to be cairied from oue village to another by carrion-eating 


birds, storks in particular. 


called 

n 3i 


“ monkhar” or “ morkhur” 


Foot, nnd moutli diaeaie. 


Ordinary 

cuttle. 


ailments of 


Foot and mouth disease is 

(also “ rora” and “ chapla”), and is common. 
It is never very deadly ; but the cattle affected 
are useless for a long time. It appears to be very infectious, and 
crops up here and there almost every year. The first object to which 
attention should be directed is obviously the prevention of the spread 
of these epidemics from village to village and inside of villages; and 
it will, of course, be very difficult to induce the people to do anything 
for themselves in the matter. 

Of the ordinary ailments, “ogu” appears to be epilepsy, or para¬ 
lysis, the beast affected generally falling 
down and dying in a short time. “ Tilia ’ and 
“ hallu” are the effect of cold, and attack 
buffaloes only, the symptom being difficulty of respiration. “ Mokh” 
is purging in any disease. I do not know that rinderpest is amongst 
the diseases which attack the cattle of the district; but the whole sub¬ 
ject requires more study than I have been able to give it. Cattle are 
often lost by over-feeding with “methe” or other green fodder after hav¬ 
ing had poor food for some months. When there is a break in the nine, 
aud the “charri” is stunted (called “ Sokha ”) cattle getting into the 
field and grafting, Ml down and die. This is called “ path a lag g*ya,” 
nnd is apparently choking. I have consulted in writing this paragraph 
** The more deadly forms of cattle-disease in India,” and also Dr. 
Rahim Kh&n’s book. 

134. The people of tbs Dhaia are not fond of keeping horses, 
considering them a useless expense. The dis¬ 
tances are generally short, aud the people 
prefer walking. Of the lambardirs even it is only one in a hundred 
who owns any sort of an animal, or has ever been on one. Our 
enumeration shows about three horses or ponies to each village. In the 
Bet, where there is a little grazing, the Mahomedans have a few weedy 
ponies ; but these are of a very poor breed. Iu the villages to the 
south-west of the Jngraon tahsil (Mauoke, &c.,) there appears to be 
something like a better breed of horses ; but these belong to the better 
classes, and there are after all very few of them. Government stalli¬ 
ons are kept at Lbdhi&ua (2), and at Jagraon (l). In one or two 
of the villages to the south-west of Ludhiana the proprietors are 
engaged in the horse trade (Burj Latan, Alike, Dhingar, &e.) They 
buy young animals all over the country, feed them up for two years, 
ami sell them at Batesar aud other fairs across the Jamua. This trade 
is not of any importance. 

155. Camels are kept by the people of most of the Jangal vil- 
Camfls lages, aud by those of a good many others 

' scattered over the district, where it has become 
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the custom to do so. It is very common for an enterprising zemindar 
to purchase two or three camels with any savings that lie lias, and to 
•tart in the carrying trade. The Jats are very fond of turning au 
honest, penny in this way; and, where carts will not work as in the 
Jangal villages, camels are used for bringing up the grain to market. 
The Cabal campaign of 1878 is said to have nearly cleared the 
district out of camels. I know of one large village in the Jangal 
in which there were formerly a good many ; but when I visited it in 
1880 there was not a single one left; and, what was worse, the people said 
they did not intend to keep any more. Since then compensation has 
been paid ; but I doubt if confidence has been restored, and I am afraid 
that, if Government should again have need of camels, it will not get 
many from this district. Compensation to be effective ought to follow 
immediately after a loss, for the ordinary rate of interest or profit 
that a zemindar expects is 25 per cent, per annum. 


136. Sheep and goats are returned as sixty to seventy thousand 
D1 , ; in number. They are kept in every village, the 

mieoeUaneoil's. g °* U ' g° at ® for their milk, and the sheep for their wool. 

They belong to no special class of the commu¬ 
nity, and require no separate mention here. Donkeys and mules are used 
by kumhars or brick-makers. There are very few pigs. Fowls are not 
tube found except, in Mahomedan villages, and there they belong to low 
caste people, generally cliuhras. There are ducks and geese in many 
villages along the Budha, and a large number are reared in the old 
ft chaoui” or former military bazaar. These find their way to Kasauli 
aud Simla, and there is rather a busy trade in them. 


0.—Trade and Commerce. 


137. The rural population of the district is not engaged in any 
particular manufacture or industry. The 
, J;;* ,,,6 ' rie8 a " d manufao meuial classes and artizans of the villages 
make sufficient clothes, shoes, earthen dishes, 
&c., for the use of the cultivators. Weaving is always done for wages, 
the wool or cotton being supplied to the weaver, who gets paid for his 
work. Coarse (cloth “ khaddar,” &c.,) sometimes finds its way into 
Ludhiana from the villages, but there may be said to be no separate 
weaving industry out of the city. Iu a few villages local artizans 
have established a reputation for some special manufacture, such as 
Laltou and Salma, for dishes of brass and “ kashi” ware ; Rahawan, for 
locks and other iron-work, aud also for stamping clothes; Samrsla 


and Dherru, for irou-work. The towns of Machiwarnh and Bahlolpur 
are famous for their “ susi” cloth, and the 
General statement of former a | SQ f J ts j ewe lry. The District 

Returns of industries give us the following 


details :— 
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I 

2 

* 

4 

6 ! 

6 

7 

8 

0 

Nntftherof mills and hug* manu¬ 
factories 

Silk. 

Cotton. 

Wool. 

Other j 
Fibres. ! 

Paper. 

Wood. 


Brass. 

m 

... 

... 

... 


... 


... 

NrnnHer private looms or small 
Works 

U) 

(400) 

40V6 

(500) 

2233 

(85) 

150 

m 

(200) 

2445 

(60) ; 
1608 

(S3) 

44 

Number of workmen in large 
woras 

B 

■ 

■ 

B 

74 

IS 

II 

... 

Ditto ditto small ... 

B 




... 

2.446 

2,008 

44 



10 

11 

12 

>* 

l 14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

JBuijd- ; 
iog. j 

Dvers 

a.. 

leather 

Potter?! 

L to 'l 

| Oil 

j jires,int' 

_i 

Pash. 

min-i. 

! 

Carpets. 

: 

Jewelry. 

I Otbe 
msnu. 
factara*. 

Number of mill* and large 
manufacture 

■ 

ft 

11 

II 

ft 

B 

B 

fl 

1 

Number of private loom* 
or small works 

(100) 

t “ 

<*» 

468 

j (S00) 

4.310 

r») 

1,486 

! (2O0) 1 

j V«0 

(#00) 
800 j 

(2) 

40 

(100) j 

760 

(800) 

048 

Number of workman In 
large works 

B 

B 

m 

n 

m 

B 

B 

B 

i ... 

Ditto small 

387 

468 ! 

3,310 

1,383 

8,068 

860 

68 

780 J 

1008 


I havo entered in brackets in each column the number of the works 
that belong to Ludhiana city. The greater part of these eutries are of 
the village weavers and artizans, (takhau, lobar, kumhar, mochi, &c.) 
'lhe manufactures of Ludhiana I have reserved for notice in the 
account of that towu. 

138. The principal manufactures for export are the “ gur” and 
Sugitr iudmiry. ‘ *hakar (raw sugar) made by the cultivators 

everywhere in the Dhaia from the sugarcane ; 
the “ khaud” or “bura”.refined, made at Machiwarah aud in its neigh* 
bourhood, and the cloths of Ludhiaua. I have already in paragraph 112 
given an account of the manuer in which the cane juice is boiled into 
“gur” or rab; aud for further details I would refer to the separate uote 
on sugarcaue, which appears as an appendix to this report. This boil¬ 
ing is rather a part of the cultivation of the cane than a separate 
manufacture; but She process by which the rab is turned into 
“ burn” and “ khund” is the work of a separate class. An account 
of the “khanchi” or press in which the “rab” is strained 
and refined, aud of the process aud various products, will be found in 
para. 8 of tbe note referred to. There are about 70 “khanchis” in 
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Cour*» »n<l nature of the 
trails of the district. 


Maehiwarali, and 30 more scattered over the B<?t belonging mostly to 
Kliatris, but also to Banias, Suds and even Juts. Tlie outturn of each 
press I have estimated at upwards of Rs. 2,000 value in sugar (Imra, 
khaud) and treacle (sirali); and in a good year for the trade, when 
sugar is dear, the contents of a “ khanclii” may be worth Rs. 3,000. 

139. It is not easy to write of the trade of the district apart 
from that of the country about; but the 
course' that it takes is roughly ns follows. 
The surplus produce cf the western villages, 
consisting of gram (alone or mixed with barley or wheat) and the 
autumn millets and pulses, is brought up to the line of railway for 
export from the district, or finds its way into the eastern villages for 
consumption there. Very little of the u gur” produced in the eastern 
parts is consumed ip them; mid most of it is bought up on the spot 
by trading Jats from the Jangnl or M4lwah country, and taken away 
iu carts or on camels, none of it going by rail. There is no demand 
for it from the direction either of Lahore or of Calcutta, as those 
parts have their own supply. The sugar (“. hura ” and "khithd”) of 
Maehiwarali audits neighbourhood is bought up on the spot in the 
same way as the ** gur; " or is brought to the railway at Ludhiana, 
nnd finds its way north ward,_ as it is not made beyond the Bias and 
is in great demand with the sweetmeat makers of Amritsar, Lahore, 
Multan, &c. There is a very considerable import of sugar, both 
“ gur ’’ and “ kliand,” from the Jnlluudur Doab also, especially into 
the Jagraon tahsil from the neighbourhood of Nakodar. Most of the 
cotton of the eastern parts is also exported ; but does not generally take 
the railway ou account of bad packing and consequent high rates of 
carriage. It is either taken hack by the trading Jats in their carts, or 
carried by merchants in hired ones to Fevozepur, whence it goes down 
the 8ntlej in boats. There is also an export of wheat from the eastern 
villages, the cultivators living on the iuferior grains, some of which 
(maize, masar, &c.) are produced in the tahsil; but there is also a con¬ 
siderable import of gram, pulses, &c., from the west to supply the place 
of the wheat. The principal imports into the district are English piece- 
goods and iron from the south, and salt from the north. These come 
first to Ludhiana, aud thence find their way over the country to the 
south aud west of the railway. There is also an impoit trade iu brass 
dishes. The “ pashm ” trade will he referred to iu the notice of the 
town of Ludhiana. 


140. 

Trading elsssrs. 


Tie"trade from the the west is entirely in the hands of the 
Jats, who bring the grain in their own carts, 
and dispose of it themselves either at Ludhia¬ 


na to the regular grain merchants, or in the villages. A Jat would 
not part with his grain on the spot, even if it were the custom for the 
merchants to go about the country, for lie expects to get a better 

{ irice at Ludhiiun; and his cattle would be idle if lie did not employ 
hem in carrying. The return trade of sugar, cotton, &o., is carried by 
the carts that bring the grain, for these seldom go back empty; and 
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in such transactions the regular merchant has no share at all. I have 
explained elsewhere that the Jats of the unirrigated tracts to the 
south-west had a great deal of spare time, which they devoted to 
trade; but that those of the east were tied down to their villages. 
Nearly ail the “gur” and “ shakar ” sold in the district is bought 
up by the trading Jats from the cultivators. The trade in the finer 
sugar products (kliaud and hura) made in Machiwarah and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, is entirely in the hands of the mercantile classes. A culti¬ 
vator from Sumralu tahsil may m ike an expedition for three or four days 
with his cart iu search 01 grain when prices rise ; but he cannot get 
fur, as his crops would suffer. The cotton is either sold to some Jat 
who visits the village, or is bought up by the petty local traders who 
Seep it till the regular dealers come round, ns they generally do to the 
larger towns aud villages once a year. The grain on coming to 
Ludhiana is purchased from the Jats by the regular grain merchants, 
mostly men who have come as representatives of firms in Delhi, 
Muzatfurnagar, Meerut, Sahuranpur, &c. There is also a considerable 
proportion of residents engaged in the trade. 

141. The district returns show 11,6.VJ cirts belonging to people 
of the district; hut I think that this includes 


Meant of cerriuge ; ctirt». 


the ordinary carts used for agriculture. We 


have entered iu the village notebooks the number of carts “ working for 
hire,” that is those going to Ludhiana and beyond it with loads of 
grsit, fee., (“ dasiwsrwaU ”); aud thg total of these eutries is 5,564 dis¬ 
tributed as jullow*;— 

Samr&la ••• 810 

Ludhiina ... ... ... 2,881 

Jagraon ... ... ... 2,373 


This return is probably not far out. It will he observed that 
there avc very few in Samrala; and those of Ludhiana ull come from 
the south-west. The “ dasawar ” or trading cart is a development 
of the ordinary field cart. 1 am told that twenty or thirty years ago, 
when the carrying trade was iu its infancy, carts of the size now 
generally used were almost unknown. When the people began to 
make trading expeditions they fixed to their carts a wooden frame, 
wider at the top than below; ami lined this with the old stalks of the 
sugarcane, cotton twigs, cloth, See. But an ordinary cart of this 
sort, drawn by two or three bullocks, could only carry fifteen 
mnunds (packa) of grain; aud it was not long before the 
advantage of widening aud lengthening the carts was seen; and 
they are now, at least most of those that come from the west, of a 
very superior pattern, drawn generally by five bullocks, aud 
capable of carrying forty to fifty maunds of grain. The frame 
work of tho sides is very strong, and lined with “ tat ” (called 
“ tapar”) or matting made of “ sau. 1 ' Over the top is kept a thatch of 
“ munj” reeds ; or, if the owner can afford it, a thick carpet of wool, 
called “ khar,” woven for the purpose. The lutter is a perfect, aud 
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tlie former a partial proteetion from tlic rain. A first class cart will 
cost with all its appliances Ks. 100 ; and five bullocks, Rs. 250 to 800. 
Of course there are still a great many carts working which are not of 
the first cIhss. Along the metalled roads the carts go easily, and they 
can cover 20 miles, or two stages in 24 hours; but they have generally 
considerable distances along ordinary district roads before these are 
reached, and it requires at least the five bullocks to drag them even 
slowly through these. Ou the Ferozepur road one or two of the 
bullocks are generally to be seeq tied up behind as a reserve. The 
heaviest loads come from the Ferozepur districc (Moga and Zira), as 
the country to the south of llaikot is so very Bandy that not more 
tliau about 30 mauuds can he brought up to this place. A metalled 
road from liaikot to Sahua would be a great benefit; and I hope 
thut some day arrangements may be made with the chiefs through 
whose territories it would run.* The Jat cartmeu either devote the 
whole of their'time to carrying or only what they can spare from agri¬ 
culture, which are the busy mouths of the grain trade, lu the 
former case, the cartmau is either a member of a family who have a joint 
holding, or he mortgages his laud to another cultivator, getting a 
lump sum dowu for the use of it, which he is always able to repay. 
The grniu carried almost invariably belongs to the man who owns 
aud drives the cart, for the Jats will not work for hire, or carry for 
dealers. The cart is filled partly with the grain grown in the holding 
to which the cart belongs, and the load is made up by purchase in 
the village, or iu others about. 

Camels come direct to Ludhi&ua from the Jangal villages by 
the unmetalled roads, carrying grain ; and return with “ gur,” salt, &c. 
They are useful where the roads are particularly sandy, and only 
a small load could be brought ou a cart. A camel load is about six to 
eight mauuds. Donkeys are used for bringing grain, “ gur,” &c., from 
short distances into Ludhiana, eight or ten miles. A donkey carries 
l|tu 2 mauuds. 


142. 

Eitent of tUs trude. 


It is impossible to give nuy accurate estimate of the 
extent of trade of this district. The Lu¬ 
dhiana railway station is the centre of trade 
for a very large tract of country, embracing most of the Ferozepur 
district, and a great part of the territory of the protected states; aud 
any attempt to determine how much ot the graiu trade coming along 
the Ferozepur aud Kotla roads belonged to this district would be 
mere guess work. The cotton from the east also for the most part 
comes from Ambulla di'trict, the centres of the trade being Korali aud 
Moiiuda; but Sttmi ala tahsil contributes something. The number of 
carts coming iu this direction is never very large, the busy time 
beiug February to March, Ou the other baud the press of traffic ou 
the Ferozepur road is sometimes tremendous. It is pretty constant, 
the slack months beiug July-September, when the bullocks are 
generally seut out to graze; aud the busiest, May-July, when those 

* Perhaps the boundary road of the Bbatinda branch of the Canal, when thrown 
open to the public, will supply the want, 
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who engage in trade in addition to agriculture are all ou the road, 
mid the granaries are all open. In May and June the road from 
Dakha to Ludhiana is nue long line of carts. Information is avail¬ 
able as to the amount of grain that enters the municipal limits of 
the town of Ludhiana, which embrace the railway station, and 
also as to the amount that takes the rail at this place ; hut it is not 
possible to collect any as to tiie trade between die Jats of the vrest 
and the cultivators of the eastern villages. The carts of the former 
straggle into the villages in great numbers, the owners sell their grain 
where they can, and then collect loads of “ gur,” cotton, sail, kikar 
and other wood for rafters, anything that wi.l sell down in their owu 
Country. The carts never return empty. In disposing of their grniu 
they muy first try Ludhiana; and, if net successful there in getting 
a good price, go on to the villages, and even find their way into the 
hills sometimes. Much might be written on the subject of the wheat 
and other grain trade; but I fear that it would unuecessarily leng¬ 
then this report to do so, aud separate inquiries are being made in 
the matter. 


143. I must reserve for the second part of this report an 
. account of the variation in prices of agri- 

c " cultural staples, the value of land, and rents, 

subjects which might find a place here. 

A. simple money wage is paid only in Ludhiana and the other 
W^*» «f Vrnsr ia th« towns. In Ludhiana masons aud blaei,r 

towns. smiths earn, if paid by the day, Ss.. MO 

Artisans. to 12 i month; and carpenters a little 

more, Its. 12 to 15. The rates are,, slightly lower in Jagr&on, 
ilaikot, &e. A common coolie carrying bricks, mud, &c., is 
paid 2£ to 3 annas a day (Rs. 5 a month) 
everywhere. There is usually a good deal of 
work for coolies in carrying grain from the serais, “ mandis,” &c., to 
the station. This is ordinarily done in hand carts worked by a few 
coolies together (“ reri”). In the busy times of the trade four or five 
anuas a day may he earned in this way, the payment being by weight. 
A number of men of the same class earn their living by grubbing grass 
in the neighbourhood and selling it in the city. These coolies are of all 
classes, agriculturists (Jats aud Gujars) who have been driven to the 
work by the scarcity of the laud, village menials, Kashmiris of tho 
city, &c. As there arp only single looms and 
no factories, wages for weaving are almost un¬ 
known. An apprentice gets his food and Rs. 1 to 2 a month from his 
master. A weaver will enrn not more than two annas to three annas a 
day, purchasing his own material, and selling the piece when ready. 

In the villages dh-penters aud mason*, if employed by the day, 
get their food and four or five annas. Labourers 
In the villages. reaping time receive a bundle of crop as their 

wage; but it is seldom that such men are employed. An account has 
already been given of the manner in which the village servants are 
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paid by tlie harvest. A coolie doing any odd job, such as plastering* 
bouse, gets bis food and one to one tuid-n-bnlf annas for the day’s work. 
Weavers are given the raw materials, and re paid by the piece. 


The 


144. The unit of cloth measure is the “ girah,” the width of the 
fitst three fingers, sixteen girahs going to the 
“gaz” or yard. In the " gaz” used for pash- 
minab there are said to he only 14} “girahs.” 
is twocubits (“ hath”,), i.e., twice *he length from the elbow 


of length, weight 
ami capacity. 


gaz 


to the poiuts of tlie fingers. 

The scale for weight is as follows :—■ 


87 pniaa nv»n*uri=l jeer k»tclia. 
40 »6fr» katcha —1 mnund katcli*. 


The “mansuri paisa” is the old copper coinage of the country. 
The “ katclm” scale is used everywhere; and the whole of the gfmfl 
trade is done in it, even in tiie shops of Ludhiina, uo other being 
used. The kntcha maund is at Ludhi&ua 17 of our standard seers. 
It varies slightly through tlie district, this being a remnant of Sikh 
times when every ruler had his own weight. A Jagraou mnund ia 
about four seers (kntcha) less than that of Ludhiana; and one of Pakhowal 
something smaller still. Weighing is generally done with a ten seer 
(katclm) weight, called “ daserah,” which has a Government stamp oil 
it. Almost every agriculturist has a weighing balance (“ takri”) of his 
own. A “map” or earthenware vessel is used in the field for find¬ 
ing out roughly the amount of grain ; but, in selling, the balance and 
weights are always used. Milk is sold and bought by the seer; but 
it is generally measured in a il gadwn” or brass vessel of known capa¬ 
city. Oil is also sold by weight, and it may be said that measures of 
capacity do not exist. 


145. The measure of area has been the subject of much in¬ 
quiry, and of n good deal of correspondence. 
Momure» of «re». The Emperor Akbar fixed one standard bfgah 

for tlie whole empire, vit., a square of which 
TUe Bioali of Akfcar. each side was a chain. The chain was 20 “ghnt- 
tas,” each glmttn being 3 “ Haiti gaz.” Thus 3 Habi gaz=I ghatta, 20 
ghattas=l chain. The ghatta 1 do not find mentioned in the Ain 
Akbari, and Would not before account for it. The “Iiahi gaz” was 
Akbar’s standard of linear measurement, and is somewhat less thau 
ours, so that the “ghatta” is 2} of our yards. The Sikhs introduced 
their own land measures, of which mention will be made hereafter. 
The imperial bigah was restored as tlie official standard in our settle¬ 
ment of tlie villages acquired in 1335, and iu the whole district in 1350; 
but the. people have not adopted it. They know it very well, but they 
sav that it be.ars a certain relation to the local measure. There is 
no connection between the gaz or “ ghatta” on which it is built, and 
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the pace on which the people always fall back. The ancient measures 

Measures of the counter. ° f ‘ h ? C ™ n ' T ? t,,e a " rt t] '\ 

(katchn). The latter is the standard of Hin¬ 
dustan or the Cis-Sutlej country; and the former appears to be in use 
all over the Punjab proper, nnd it has also partly spread in the Mahvah. 
Iu the uplands of this district the {'human 19 used iu the greater part 
ofJagraon and in the Jangal villages; and the hi gall in the rest. In 
the Bet the ghumao prevails, except in a small piece of country about 
Matewarah. The B4t tiact was all in the Jallaudhar Doab at one 
time, and brought the Punjab measure with it when the river changed 
its course, the exception mentioned above being caused by 8 udka 
Singh introducing the use of the bigah in tiie new villages which he 
founded, so as to have one standard for the whole of his territory. 
It was not in this power of the rulers to make the people adopt a 
new measure; bnt they could fix the standard of that measure. 
The scale of the ghumao is as follows :— 

3 Karnms (double paces) each Mnnrila. 

7 MiindlnB=i Kuna'. 

8 Kaimla—l Ghum&u. 

But generally the ghumao is said to he four katcha bigahs. A 
katcha bigah is 20 knrams each way. The karnm, however, is a very 
varying quantity, and it was here that the difference came in. The rulers 
had constant necessity for using a measure either for the land on which 
cash rates were chnrged <"zabti") J or Tor “kaukut” (appraisementof the 
eroDij aud there were in every petty state some persons whose pacing 
W[as recognized as the Government standard. The “ karam” would be 
fixed by the ruler at so many “ chappas” or hand breadths (16 to 18) ; 
and the pacing was done to suit this. Iu the more highly cultivated 
eastern villages the “ karam” was smaller aud that of the “Kheri’' ilaqa, 
adjoining Amballa, was recognized as 16 chappas; while in Jagrion 
the karara was 18 chappas. This difference of measures has remained 
iu force, awl the katcha bigah of Jagraon is about two-fifths; while 
that of Kbdri is two-seveuths, or less, of the standard official bigah. 

The scale of the Katcha bigah is. 

20 Karamsxl Kararn = 1 Katcha biswah. 

20 „ x 20 ... = 1 Katcha bigah. 

I may sn^fc here that we have finally adopted for future use t> 
katcha bigah, ^rd the old pucka bigah, measured by a chain of 20 
knrams, the karam being 57 inches, and the chain 95 feet. This is 
a good average for the district, and fits into the old standard. 


146. I have already (para. 4) given an account of the navigation, 
■ ,. . . ferries, &c., of the Satlej. There appears to 

Communication by water. . , ’ ., , , . , 

Lave ueeu a considerable amount of trade 
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carried down the river in country boats; but the opening of the 
Railway in 1870 has completely stopped this. The Abohar branch 
of the Sirhind canal has been constructed for navigation between 
Rupar and Ferozepur, and boats will boou be started on it. It is 
Uot possible to say what use will be made of this for traffic. 


147. The S. P. and Delhi Railway enters the district from 

Philour by a bridge over the Satlej ; and runs 
' through it to a distance of about 35 miles 

in a south-west direction. The principal stntions. are Ludhiana, 
Sahnewal and Khannah; and there are two or three smaller ones, 
either iu this district or in adjoining territory. The first named 
of these is a very large and commodtous one; and new goods sheds 
are being constantly erected. There are generally several hundred 
waggons waiting to be loaded; and in the busiest seasons traius are 
constantly leaving. The Sahnewal and Khannah stations pick up a fair 
amouut of traffic at times ; and the former is likely to increase in impor- 
tance. A bazaar is springing up in the village. A branch line along the 
canal to Rupar was made by the Canal Department and lias just been 
given over to the Railway Company for working. We have also in 
prospect a line from Ludhiana to Ferozepur. 

148. The district is much better off than most in the way of 

. metalled (knnknr) roads. There nre 125 

‘ ' 11 ' v miles of them, the whole area of the district 

being only 13 square miles. The principal metalled roads are the 
Amballa and Lahore road (via Philour), and the Ferozepur road. These 
nre under the P. W. Department and kept up by Government, while 
the District Committee maintains the others-. (1) from Machiwarah 
rfid Snmr&la to Ludhiana (26 miles); (2) from Ludhiana to Maler 
Kotla (so much ns is iu this district, 14 miles) ; (3) from Dakfan on 
the Ferozepur road to Rnikot (14 miles). It is also intended to 
connect Samrala and Khnnnah, which will give a metalled road between 
that station and Machiwarah. Part of the plan has already been 
carried out. The greatest amount of traffic is along the Ludhiana- 
Ferozepur road, which carries more than all the others together. 
Next in importance is the road to Maler Kotla, nnd the Kaikot road 
is not much behind this. The Amballa road is now scarcely used for 
wheeled traffic; and along the Samrala road tilery is a fair amount. 

The principal uumetalled roads are : (1) the old road along the 
high bank, connecting Ludhiaua with Fe- 
sian.airfi., rozepur and with Rupar. This is now used by 

travellers only, as the sand is very deep and wheeled traffic is not pos¬ 
sible. (2) There is katclia road from Machiwarah through Sahnew&l 
and Pakhowal to>*Raikot and thence on to the Jaugal. This is not 
much used. (3) A katcha road connects Samrala with Morindah. This 
joins the Kalka-Amballa road ; but it is not much used, as carts go 
more easily tiie longer way by Amballa, the whole distance being metall¬ 
ed. (4) A katcha road runs through the B6t from Ludhiaua to the 
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town of R&hon in Jalandhar and another is the old road direct 
from Ludhiana to Raikot. (6) The only road remaining to he mentioned 
is one from Raikot through Bassinn to Jagrion ; aud from thence 
to Sidhwan on the Dhaia. 

These roads are all maintained by the District Committee. They 
have been indicated on map No. I accompanying this report. 


149. The Ferozepur. and Ambilla roads are a good deal used 

Encamping ground. b ? troo P s n,arcbi, .'S »" tl,e cold weather, and 

there are encamping . grounds at Jagrami, 
Dakha, Ludhiana, “ Durahu-ki-Sarai” (in a slip of Patiala territory) 
aud Khauuah, with the usual sarai and supply house at each. There are 


several large private Sarais in Ludhiana city, and one built by-a 
benevolent native in Jagr&on. There is a fine old imperial Sarai 
within a few miles of Khatinah and on the Ludhiana road. It is 


called Lashkari Khan’s, and was built in the time of Auraugzeb; but 
it is quite out of place now, and never used. There is no traffic to 
speak of along the Amballa road on account of the railway ; but the 
Jagraon and Dakha encamping grounds are always full of carts, 
ekkas, &c. There are also encamping grounds with supply house at 
Kohara and Samrala, on the Samrala road, which is now very rarely 
used by troops, but was formerly the high way to Simla and the bill 
stations from the Ludhiana cantonment. 

150. There is a regular dah bungalow nt Ludhiana (with a 
khausamah &cj, aud this is very much used 
hou.fi** 10W " * nd r,,t b y Europeans who are passing through from 
Ferogepnr or have business here. There are 
district (or police) bungalows at Machiwarah ; at Kohara and 
Samrala on the Kalka road ; at Khannuh aud Sahuewal on the 
Amballa road; at Dahlon on the Muler Kotla, and at Dakha and 
Jagraon on the Ferozepur roads; but these are very poor (except that 
at Kohara), being in most cases tiie “ burj” or corner of the 
tahsil building or of n sarai. The .old Residency Mouse at Bassian, 
built in 1838, is still kept up with its gardens and grounds, which 
cover au area of 70 to 80 acres. Although a good part of the 
building has been pulled down, what is still left is too much to he 
kept iu good repair. It is a pleasant place to spend a few days at, as 
the locality is one of the most healthy in the district. There are 
Public Works Department bungalows along the Ferozepur aud 
Arab&lla roads at Ktiaunah, Piudori, (near Dakha) Jagraon, which 
have fair accommodation and are available for district officers. There 


are canal bungalows at distances of ten miles along the branches of 
the canals ; hut these are generally occupied by the officers of the 
Department or by subordinates. The position of the roads, encamping 
grounds, bungalows, &c., has been indicated on map No. I accompanying 
this report. The following is a statement of the recognized routes 
aud stages with the accommodatiou &c. for travellers to be found ou 
each:— 
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Kouto. 

Baiting place. 

Number of 
milea. 

BlKAXIt. 

1 a . 

oxq 
► Qffi 

e < g 

2 2 * 

.J 

Duraha-ki snrni, 
Patiala terri- 
tory. 

13 

(From 
Lndhi. 
Ana). . 

Encamping ground with supply 
houses. Road bungalow; also old 
Imperial serai, atill in use. 

Khan nali 

26 

As above, only the ssrai is of our 
time and has a “ burj” or room for 
Europeaus. 

i tk 

= 3- 

Dikha 

12 

As at Khannab, but Road bungalow 
one mile further on. 

•• os w 

te w c> 
a r±. Ai 

- 2 

Jagrion 

23 

As at Khannab, also Road bungalow 
one mile further on. Tahiti faces 
encamping grouud. 

3,3 

n ' < 

« Ut 

Kohara 

12 

Encamping ground (seldom used) and 
supply bouso with small sarai. 
Also a combined Police aud Dis¬ 
trict bungalow. 

i __ 

O 

* g 

Sainrila 

20 

1 

1 As above. Also head quarters of 
■ Tabs!!. 


The first halt on the road to Lahore is at Philour in the 
Jalandhar district. 

151. The mail to Ferozepur goes by horse dak; and there is 
also a Government bullock train, and a horse 
Po»ul »rrang«m»nu 4o: f Qf p as8e ngers, not very efficiently 

Uirgnpii. maintained by a contractor. There is a district 

dak carried bv runners between Khannnh and Machiwarah; 
Ludhiina and Dahlon j Jagraon and Itaikot. Towards Lahore and 
Amballa the post of course goes by rail. There is a Government 
telegraph office at Ludhiana, aud Railway offices along the Hue. 
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Executive 

itaff. 


CHAPTER V.— Administrative and Financial. 

152. The executive nnd judicial staff at the head quarter* of the 

district consists at the present time of a 
and judicial depnty 

commissioner, a judicial assistant, a 
district superintendent of police, a civil surgeon, 
and three extra assistants (one being in charge of the Treasury), 
besides a tahsildar and munsiff. 

From the time of the constitution of the district up to 1866 it 
was divided into four tahsils j Samrala (also 
called at one time Sarai Lashkari Khan), 
Ludhiana, Pakhowal and Jagr&on; but in 
1866 the Pakhowal tahsil was broken up, nnd a 
few villages added to Jagraon, while most of them were attached to 
Ludhi4na. There are now three tahsils, of which one has its head¬ 
quarters at Ludhiana, and the others at Samrala and Jagraon, each 
with the regular staff of one tashildar, one naib, one munsiff and 
their establishments. The following statement shows the respective 
sizes of the tahsils and the village revenue staff attached to them - 


Rersnus subdivisions 
and agency: tahsils. 


Tahsil. 

Area in acres. 

I'.evcnue (kh£!sa 
and jagir). 

Number of 
Patndris. 

Bamrala 

184,5&4 

Jw 1 * 

308,586 

83 

Ludhiana 

434,039 

511,802 

138 

Jngraou 

263,539 

271,657 

79 

Total 

I 

882,167 

1,092,045 

300 


The kanungo agency for the supervision of the patwaris consists 
at present of one sadar kanungo, and one 
kanungo and naib lor each tahsil; but this 
staff is likely soon to be strengthened. The 
Ludhi&na tahsil has a larger revenue than nearly half of the 

districts in the province, and from a glance 
at the map it would appear as if the grouping 
of the villages was very awkward, those of the 
Jangal lying much nearer to Jagraon than to Ludhiana. But the 
whole of the Maloud pargana, which includes the villages about 
Maloud and also the detached ones referred to above, is, with the 
exception of two or three assigned to other jagirdars, held iu jagir 


Kinungo agency attacked 
to tahsils 


Size of Tudhiina tahsil 
Jagirdar Magistrates 
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the foundation ought to he the natural features of the country (which 
have been used lor our assessment circles), and the pargauas should 
be as lar as possible of uniform size. 


153. The following is a statement of the civil aud 

.. .. tiou of the tear 1878 :— 

Civil litigation. 


revenue litiga- 


Civil ('asks decided bt 

Keyence Cases decided dt 

.District 

Court*. 

TahsiUttra 

, 

Muosifs. 

Unpaid 

Courts. 

Total 



Total. 

762 

637 

7,280 

3o8 

e,iu6 

618 

67i 

1 

1.2UJ 


I give no later figures because settlement operations have been 
going for the last live years. Compared with the adjoining districts 
of Hoshiarpur aud Jalandhar this cannot be called very litigious. 

The above statement gives an average of one civil case per 
annum to every 68 people ; but, considering the extent to which joint 
interests in property prevail in this couutry, and the number of parties 
that mny be concerned in a single ease, a comparison between this 
proportion and that given by the returns, at all events of European 
countries, would be misleading. The number of legal practitioners 
settled in the district is steadily increasing, aud these are retained by 
the parties in most cases of any importance. I have already noticed 
the litigious spirit of the Awaus aud Hindu Jats. The Jat villagers 
of the Jagraon talisil in particular are always ready to rush into our 
courts ; aud, once a case has been started, it is fought out to the bitter 
end. It is generally a point of honour with them to take their cases 
up to the highest court of appeal that they can; and very large sums 
of money are spent in disputes where the value of the property is 
really trifling. 


154. 

Criminal 

courts. 


The criminal case work of the district is thus disposed of 
hv the various officials and others exercising 
wor magisterial powers (figures for 1878):— 


District courts ... ... ... 1,266 

Tahrildars ... ... ... 686 

Unpaid Tribunals ... ... ... 800 


Total ... ... ... 2,752 


1 have already referred to the powers of the Maloud and Bdgrian 
Sardars. There are two honorary magistrates in Ludhiana, Slinhzada 
Nadir, son ot Shan Shujanl Mulk, and Ahsan Shall, a merchant, the 
former of whom has jurisdiction throughout the tahsfl, aud the latter 
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in the city. Out of 800 cases above, the Shahzada decided 608, mostly 
petty of course. There are no other honorary magistrates. 


155. The regular police force of the 
district is composed of:— 


District Superintendent. 

! Ionpecto.s. 

Deputy Inspectors. 

Sergeants. 

Constables. 

l 

2 

n 

57 

457 


There are ten “ thanas” or police stations—seven of the first-class at 
Ludhiana, Jagraon, Raikot, Dalilon, Sahuew&l, Khannah, Maehiwarah ; 
and three of tlie second class at Salma, Dakha, Samrala (see Map 
No. I). Facilitation has a cattle-pound nttached to it. There are 
police posts at intervals along the Ferozepur, Samrala and Ainballa 
lloads; and the first of these is patrolled, as it was a favourite beat 
of the H&rnis and other criminal tribes, who used to steal from 
passing carts, ekkas, &c. The police duties of the Ludhiana city are 
performed by the regular force; but in the other towns and in all 
villages, there are chokidars, one or more, according to the number 
of the population; while, in the case of some small villages, two or three 
are doubled up, and have one man appointed for them. The total number 
of this branch is 796. The chokidars are paid in the villages Its. 36 
per annum, which is collected by a rate on the houses, and disbursed 
by tlie tahsildars. Ia the towns (except Ruhlolpur) they get Its. 4 a 
month; and jemadars, Us. 6; and are paid from octroi. 

156. There is a district jail at Ludhiana, in which short-term 

convicts are confined. The average number of 
prisoners during the last year was 266, exclu¬ 
sive of persons detained iu the lock-up and for debt. 

157. I do not thiuk that the people of the district have a pre- 

. . . dilectiou for any special form of crime, most 

nal triblV ° ' cnmi ’ of the serious offence* coming under the heads 

of theft and burglary. The Gujurs in the 
Bet do a good deal of cattle-lifting. The tribes registered as 
criminal are Haruis, Gouuem&rs, Sansis, Baorias, and punitive posts 
are maintained on their account in six villages with a total strength of 
24 men. These are now drawu from surrounding districts, with a 
view to having tlie habitual criminals known wherever they are 
likely fS go. The depredations of these people are seldom carried 
on in their own district, and they usually go great distances iu the 
Proviuce and out of it in search of plunder, getting away from their 
villages in spite of all precautions, and although their absence is 
punished with imprisonment. The total number of these crimiual 
classes by the police registers is 2,394, including men, women, and 
children, most being Harms. The Barnis and Gouuem&rs were 
settled down under the Sikhs iu six small villages of Jagraon and 
Ludhiana, where they own the land; and the others have now fixed 
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residencies ia a few villages ; blit it is evident that all four tribes 
were originally gipsies, foreigu to the country, and that for genera¬ 
tions they wandered about committing petty thefts, begging, and 
living as they could. It appears impossible to break them of their 
habits. Where confined to villages, they are a pest to their neigh¬ 
bours, and the crops adjoining their lands require constant watchiug. 
They are very poor cultivators themselves. The II amis possess a 
slang, of which the following words are specimens : — 


Nakhkr 
Bhisri lag&na 

Khara 

Kutba 

Slaters 


= theft. 

= to commit burglary 

_ ( any Government 

(. official. 

1 a constable or 
stranger. 

= aJat. 


Bob 

Cbrtrft 

Tilkin 

Dliotm 

'Jake 

Kharot 


to bury, 
rupees, 
shoes, 
a woman, 
clothes, 
a lock. 


158. The following is a statement of the income. Imperial and 
Revenue and taxation: Provincial, from all sources. As the re-assess- 
Imperiul and Provincial m eat of Innd-revenue has come into operation 
aourcea of income. from last Khai-if harvest, I take the figures for 

this and for all cesses on it by the rent-roll of 1883-84. The other 
details are the actual realizations of the past year. 

Land-revenue with tribute or commutation 

mouey on jdgirs, and zaildars’ allowance ,. 9,24,231 

Famine Insurance Fund... ... ... 23,000 

Road, School and Dak Funds ... ... 27,605 

License tax ... ... ... ... 18,485 

Excise ... ... ... ... 48,501 

Stamps ... ... ... ... 1,42,040 

Registration ... ... ... 6,000 

Ferries ... ... ... ... 30,795 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... 10,643 


Total, Imperial and Provincial, income ... 12,31,800 

The commutation money paid by the jdgirdars (Rs. 19,366) was 
fixed shortly after annexation as an equivalent of the services which 
the petty chiefs were bound to render to the paramount power, fur- 
nishiug levies, &c. It is generally at a rate of from 2 to 4 annas a 
rupee of the jagir revenue; but sometimes at the pay of so many 
horsemen or footmen. The whole subject will he noticed in greater 
detail in Part II. Under “Excise " the details are;— Rs. 

Spirits ... ... ... 10,320 

Drugs ... ... ... 38,181 

Of tl^e former, 952 was on European, and the rest on country 
spirits; while of the income from drugs, 35,320 is returned as from 
opium and preparations of opium. All the ferries of the Satlej within 
the three tahsils are managed by the officials of this district, and 
the receipts under this head are really for two districts. Under 
“ Miscellaneous” have been included the receipts from all kinds of 
Government properties, the largest item being ou account of the sal* 
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of grass ( sarhdnah , and also for grazing) along the roads and on the 
encamping grounds; also fees from cattle-pounds &e., &c. 

The District Fund income is Its. 69,000 on the new assessment. It 
t is administered by a committee, appointed 

fu^d. w “ t,on:D, " no ‘ from amongst the leading members of the 
agricultural community in the method followed 
before the passing of the Local Boards Act; and the expenditure is on 
the usual objects. Some sixty miles of metalled roads have to be main¬ 
tained from this source, and the expenditure on them is one of the 
heaviest items; but the nature of the country is not such as to ren¬ 
der necessary any other great undertakings in the way of public works, 
and the test of the funds are available for such purposes as education, 
sanitation, &c. The Municipal Committees, of which there are six, 
will be noticed separately under the towns which they represent. 

. TJhe total octroi income on the average of the 

1 ‘ last seven years is Rs. 74,070, and of the last 


year Rs. 93,764. , 

The income of the jagirdars, exclusive of the tribute is, 
Tot»l taxation R s - ^ >5b,237 and Rs. 1,19,206 are raised for the 

u payment of village officials (lambardars, 

patwaris and chokidars). The total of all these items is Rs. 16,69,807, 


of indirect taxation, such as the salt duty, which do not come into the 
account. 

159. 1 have already given (in paragraph 84) an account of the edu- 

VA ,■ . . cational establishments of the whole district. 

Educations!. Medical. j ^ ^ rq)(;at here> Those of the ’ 

Municipalities will be mentioned later in the account of each town. 

There is a civil surgeon at Ludhiana, with a native assistant in charge 
of the dispensary and of other work. There are branch dispensaries 
at Jagraon and at Machiwarah, supported from Municipal fuuds ; and 
native hakims are paid iu llaikot and Kbaunah. 

The following are details for the last year about the dispensaries 


Vamm or Dmfhiast 


Nuk»»* or rinnn tskmmjd 

DUBIHO TH« T*iX. " 
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160. Ludbiina is an out-station in charge of the chaplain of 
Boele*io»ti«il Amlmlla, who pays an occasional visit. The 

old cantonment church, a square, unsightly 
building is still standing, and was used till recently ; but it has now 
been condemned, the roof being pronounced uusafe. The old canton¬ 
ment cemetery is crowded wiih tomos of more or less hideous design, 
and is still used. 


161. The Head-quarters of the first division of tlie Sirhind Canal, 

.which at present covers the whole length of 
de^rtmriiitV 16 ” ° f l * ie ma ' n l> ne at) d both brauches (Aboliar and 

Bliatiuda) in this district is at Ludhiana. The 
whole canal is under a Superintending Engineer at Amballa. The Grand 
Trunk Road, and the district works along it are in charge of an Engineer 
at Amballa (.Provincial works). The telegraph office is nnder the 
Superintendent of Telegraphs, Amballa; and the post offices under a 
Superintendent stationed at Ludhi&na. The two forest plantations are 
under the Assistant Conservator at Philour. 

162. It is necessary that I should leave the whole subject of 

Revenue land-revenue, and the fiscal history of the 

district to the second part of this report. 

163. The fort at Ludhiana is garrisoned at present by a 

company of a native regiment from Jalandhar, 
11 ary ' uuder the command of a European officer. It 

is in the Amballa military division. There are a few volunteers, part 
of the Rup&r Compauy of the Panjib Regimeut, and a rifle range. 


Tillngef 


CHAPTER VI.— 1 Towns. 

164. The following statement of the size 
of the villages nnd towns is taken from the 
Census Returns (1881). 
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of other 


160. Ludbiiaa ia an out-station in charge of the chaplain of 

Eocl«»iasti«l Amballa, who pays an occasional visit. The 

old cantonment church, a square, unsightly 
building is still standing, and was used till receutiy ; but it has now 
been condemned, the roof being pronounced uusafe. The old canton¬ 
ment cemetery is crowded wiih tomus of more or less hideous design, 
and is still used. 

161. The Head-quarters of the first division of the Sirhind Canal, 

.which at present covers the whole length of 
depa*tmr»u rter * ° f the main line nod both hrauches (Abohar and 

Bliatinda) in this district is at Ludhiana. The 
whole canal is under a Superintending Engineer at Amballa. The Grand 
Trunk Road, and the district works along it are in charge of an Engineer 
at Amballa (Provincial works). The telegraph office is under the 
Superintendent of Telegraphs, Amballa; and the post offices under a 
Superintendent stationed at Ludhi&na. The two forest plantations are 
under the Assistant Conservator at Phiiour. 

162. It is necessary that I should leave the whole subject of 

RaTenue land-revenue, and the fiscal history of the 

district to the second part of this report. 

163. The fort at Ludhiana is garrisoned at present by a 

company of a native regiment from Jalandhar, 
1 l,ary ' under the command of a European officer. It 

is in the Amballa military division. There are a few volunteers, part 
of the Rupar Company of the Panjab Regiment, and a rifle range. 


Revenue. 


Tillage! 


CHAPTER YI.— Towns. 

164. The following statement of the size 
of the villages and towns is taken from the 
Census Returns (1881). 
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„ .. . 165. The towns which Lave a Municipal 

Mumopalitie.. Committee and octroi nre- 


Tows. 

POVUIATIOK. 

Ludhiana 

44,163 

JagrSon 

16,873 

liaikot 

9,219 

Machiwarah ... ... ... ••• ! 

5,967 

Khannah ... 

3,988 

Bahlolpur 

2,842 

166. Ludhi&na is the principal town and the head-quarters of 
the district. It is situated on the ridge jnst 
tion° Wn ° f LudbiAna: p °'" over the Budha n&la, or former bed of the 
Satlej, and nbont six miles from the present 
course ; nud lies on the Sindh,Panjab and Delhi Railway, and the Grand 
Trunk Road (Delhi to Lahore), the distance from Lahore being by 
these 110 miles. It is also connected with Ferozepur by a metalled 
road of 72 miles length. 


The town was founded in tiie time of the Lodi Emperors, on the 
site of a village called Mirliotn, tlie date re- 
H« tor 7 under n * tiT « corded being 898 Hijri (a. d. 1481). The 
; ' founders were Yusaf Kliin and Nihang Khan 

Lodis (see paragraph 22), or perhaps the latter alone ; and there is no 
reason to doubt the generally nccepted origin of the name “Lodi- 
&nn,” although this has been corrupted into the present form “ Ludhi¬ 
ana.” The situation selected was a slight eminence on the south 
bank of the Satlej, commanding the passage of the river, on the high 
road from Central Asia to India. The history of the town is in a 
great measure that of the district, and will be found in Chapter II. 
Under the Lodis it was the seat of Government for this part of the 
Empire, and a large fort was built on the site of the present one by 
Jelil Khan, grand-son of Nihang Khan. TheJlughals fixed the head¬ 
quarter** of the Sirkar,” or division of the Province (“ Subah”), at 
Sirhind, and Ludhiana was only a “mahal”* or district; but it did not 
lose its importance ; and, to judge from what are said to have been the 


» « JIshAl” corretponded to our tahsil better than to any other subdivision. 
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boundaries of the Lodis’ city, it must have had a population of 5,000 or 
6,000. Neither did it suffer frotn the Dur&ui invasions, although, as 
already noticed. Nadir Shah is said to have ordered a general massacre of 
the people. On the downfall of the Mughal Empire it passed quietly 
into the hands of the Rais about the year 1760 (see paragraphs 24 
26 and 93); and under them enjoyed the same measure 
of prosperity as before. Rai Kallia improved the fort, and it was 
one of the ‘‘thanas” under the rule of this family. Maharaja Itanjit 
Singh took it with the rest of the country from Raui Bliag Bliari 
in 1806, and gave it to his uncle, Raja Bliag Singh of Jliind. 
When Sir D. Ochterlony advanced to the Satlej in 1809, land was 
allotted to ns for a cantonment to the west of the town; hut we held 
nothing else till 1835,* when, on the death of Raja Sangat Singh, the 
town and country about became onr own possessions. (See for details 
of the above sketch, paragraphs 22—31 of this report.) 

167. When the town was transferred to up, it appears to 
, , have occupied the space between the fort 

utory un er our ru e. nnt j ridge over the lowlands (which latter 
was the boundary on two sides), and the present Choura 
15az4r up to the Sabzmandi, and on from that the Hazuri 
Siirak. The present. Municipal Hall and the Tomb of Pir 
Roshanf are situated outside tlio old limits on the west; hut to the east 
of this tlie houses covered the whole of the unoccupied space between 
the Fort and the preseut town. I have been unable to find any record 
of the estimated population of that time. The old Imperial Road 
entered the town on the eastern side, where now the houses of the 
American mission settlement stand, and the Residency was also on thia 
side; while the cantonments lay to the west, the present civil station 
being the remnants of them. Under Sir Claude Wade (1823-38) and 
his successors the town increased in size aud importance, spreading 
out to the southwards. It became the centre of a very extensive trade 
in grain, sugar, cloth, &c., which found its way down the Saltej in 
boats from Philour. There had always been a small colony of eight or 
ten families of Kashmiri weavers in the city ; but in the year 1833 A.D. 
a famine in Kashmir drove numbers of this class all over the country, 
and some 1,5U0 to 2,000 of them were Beltied in the town, and started 
in trade by the exertions of Sir 0. Wade. In 18+2, on our withdrawal 
from Cabul, the family of the Amir Sliiija til Mulk, with a numerous 
body of adherents and attendants came with us ; aud Ludhiana, then 
a frontier station, was fixed on as their residence. They at first took 
up their abode on the west side of the city ; but soon after shifted to 
the south side, where the land on which their houses aud gardens now 
stand was assigned to them. When after the Satlej. campaign the 
Ludhiana district was formed, the civil offices were removed to the 
Cantonment side of the city; and in 1854-55 the Grand Trunk Road 
was metalled and realigned to its present position. In 1854 the Cauton- 
menta were abandoned, a small force being retained as a garrison of the 
Fort; but this change does not appear to have much affected the town, 

* Although the town waa not nominally ours till 1835 the Political Agents appear 
to have exercised paramount influence in it from the first, and many of ths improve¬ 
ments effected in it before 1836. 

t •* Pir Abdul Q£dir Jalini” (see para. 64.) 
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which, with the improved communication*, wm becoming mor»>impor- 
tnnt every year as a centre of trade. The events of the mutiny are 
related in para. 86. The houses of the city then came to within a abort 
distance of tiie Fort; and, when the garrison mutinied, it wm found 
to be in communication with the town people just outside of it, Sufi*; 
Buds, Gujars, &c. Mr. Ricketts, on the departure of the mutineers, 
ordered the demolition of all the houses within a radius of 200 or 800 
yards of the Fort, the inhabitants settling down where they couW. 
The Gujars were removed to their lands below the oity ; tl»e Sufis took 
up their abode in the vicinity of the Cantonment-Bazar, wltere tltey now 
live; and the Suds and others spread themselves over the city. Tho- 
opening of the Railway from Delhi to Lahore in 1870 gave a great 
stimulus to the trade of Ludhi&na; and a number of shops and sariis 
were built aloug the Grand Truuk Road, facing the station. 

168. The town is situated in an angle of the Ridge or High Bank, 

which to the east of it runs due north and south 
escnption o the an d theu turns westward, forming the boundary 
on two sides. The houses are mostly boils of 
utyMmi’j. In the old pprt, of which I have indicated the limits ip the last 
pnrafnpb, tlipy rise storey over storey and are crowded together; while 
t(ie streets and laues are narrow and tortuous, Bui the new town to the 
south of the Cliouru bazar bears all the marks of being modern. The street* 
are wide and straight, and the houses and Bbopg mostly of one pattern. 
The principal streets, the Clioura Bazar and the Hnzuri Sarak, were 
designed by Sir C. Wade himself; aud one of his projects, the “ Iqb&l 
Guuj,'’ is a standing proof that he was rather too sanguine about tho 
speedy development of the town for which he did so much. His suc¬ 
cessors, Assistant Agents and Deputy Commissioners, have each added 
something, e.g. the “ Murray Gnnj'’ (Captaiu Murray),“ Ghalla Mandi” 
or grain market (Captaiu Larkins), and the “ Kaisar Gnnj” within the 
last two or three years. In the old parts of the town, such M thw 
Nangarah square, the houses are many storeys high; but in the new 
town' they are generally of only one as yet, though some of the people 
along the Ckourm batir have added a second. The old town - was 
divided into “mahallas” according to tribes (Suds, 8ufis, Saiads, &c.); 
but these have mostly been lost, sight of. Att&obed to the city is a 
large area owned principally by Saiads, Gujars and Araiens, most of 
whom reside witliiu the town limits or h. the old military bazar, and 
this land is divided into eight “ tarafs."’ 

169. From the situation of the town over the lowlands and the 

_ swamps along the Budha nala, oue would expeot 

1 * n Tlt * malarious fever to prevail in the mouths follow¬ 

ing the rains. Iu some years, such as 1878, 
there has been a tremendous loss of life from this cause, the half starved 
Kashmiris ahd others of the lower classes uot having sufficient stamina 
to resist the attacks of the disease. Between six aud seven per cent, of 
the whole population died from fever alone in that year (1878); and the 
death-rate, which had averaged 83 iu the preceding five years, rose to 
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111. But at other times the town cannot be takl to be unhealthy, nnd 
there has been no epidemic of oliolera since 1873. The sanitary arrange¬ 
ments ore good for an Indian town, and the system of drainage appears 
to be now efficient. Inspection reports since 1878 speak well of the 
towu, which was before considered to be very backward in this respect, 
the improvement being ascribed to the exertions of Mr. Wakefield, the 
present Deputy Commissioner. The supply of drinking water is from 
wells inside the town, the quality being apparently very bad on analysis; 
but it is said that it has evil effects only ou new comers. The nverage 
death-rate does not compare unfavourably with that of most Punjab 
towns. The following is a statement of the population in the' different 
years in which a census lias been taken:— 


1854 

1868 

1 - ■ 

1881 

39,984 

39,983 

BKga 

44,163 


The increase in the last six years is probably due to immigration ; 
but the floating population is always very large; and it is impossible to 
sa^ what the changes actually have been. The present population is 
composed of the following elements :— 

Hindus ... ... ... 12,369 

Bikhs ... ... ... 1,077 

Mnhotnedaus ... ... ... 29,045 

Others ... ... ... 1,071 

170. Referenoe has already been made to the ever increasing 
grain trade 'of which Ludbiina is the eutre- 
Tr * d * and msnufcietam*. p 0t . j, at this appears to be mostly in tiie hands 
of merchants from down country; and the town oaunot perhaps be said 
to have much connection with it. The returns of municipal taxation 
for last 3 ear give the following values of the various articles of trade 
which were taxed— 


Grain 

Re. 

£5,79,568 

8 ugar products 

£,81,259 

Cloth 

6,60,086 

Iron 

24,804 

Brass and metal dishes ... 

20,378 

Other* 

4,21,590 

Total 

37,83,185 


Grain in transit is, at all events nominally, nntaxed; that is if it does 
not change hands withift octroi limits, which embrace the railway 
station and encamping ground. Wool, cotton and salt are also exempt¬ 
ed. In the last of these there is a considerable trade. The following 
estimate is given of the value of the imports in these three articles:— 
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Salt ... ... ... R». 30,000 

Pashm ... ... .. ,, 50,0C0 

Cotton ... ... ... „ 30,000 

It is for its weaving: industry, however, that Ludhiana is prin¬ 
cipally famous; and this is of two sorts, woollen 
P " a,l( l cotton - The former of these, chiefly tire 
manufacture of the cloths known as “ pashmina” 
and “ Rampur cliadars” &c. from Thibetan and Rampur wool, is at pre¬ 
sent entirely in the hands of the Kashmiri colony, although some of the 
country weavers are said to be picking it up. The raw material is of 
two classes, “ pashm”, or the fine wool of the ihibetan goat; and 
“ Kampuri un”, or that of the nearer hills. The former is said to come 
from the ‘‘ Barfani” country, which is rather indefinite geographically. 
Both wools are brought Anally from Rampur, which appears to be the 
tntreptil of the tnple, by the “gaddis” or hill men. These men nsed 
to take the direct route via Rupar; but now generally reach Lndhi- 
4na from Ambaila by rail. Within recent years (20 or 30), a third 
class of wool has begun to be imported from Kirm&n, in Persia, via 
Karachi and Lahore; aud this is used as a substitute for Rampur wool. 
Tho wool from the bills is brought here in the mouths of October and 
November, and the annual amount of the sales is estimated at Rs. 50,000. 
The purchases are made, in the first instance, by Hindu merchants, who 
take large amounts of it, and retail them to a second class of traders, 
or to the Kashmiris. The wool is spun into thread by women of all 
classes, Hindu and Mahomedan, rich and poor ; and any woman can 
earn from rupees three to four a month by this. The Kashmiri gets a 
few rupees worth of wool or thread from the merchant (“ Mnhajau”)and 
weaves it into a “ cliadar” or piece six to eight yards long, and about one 
•ltd a half yards wide (Kashmiri measure, see paragraph 144) The cloth 
is of two descriptions, pashmina and “ uaqli pashmina/’ the former en¬ 
tirely of pashm, and the latter a woof (baua) of pashm on a warp (taua) 
of Rampur wool, and sometimes of kirmaui. It is known as “alw&n,”* 
and is white in colour when it comes off the loom, but may be dyed 
red, green, &c., according to taste. The “ cliadars” are purchased by 
well-to-do natives for wearing over the shoulders like an ordinary 
cloak, the piece being cut into two lengths of about three yards each, 
which are joined at the corners aud worn double. The shawl industry 
(“sal bafi ’> or the weaving from pashm thread of “ Cashmere” shawls 
was perhaps the most important branch of alt; but it lias never recovered 
from the complete stoppage of the trade in these articles on account 
of the Franco-Prussian war (1870.) It is said that there were upwards 
1,000 Kashmiristugaged iu it before that time, aud an outturn of more 
than Rs. 1,00,000 worth of shawls; but France was the principal 
customer and has ceased to take any since 1870 ; and there are uow 
not more than 100 looms (single), the rest of the weavers having 
turned their hands to what they could, many being jeduced lo beg¬ 
gary'. There appears now to be no demand anywhere for good shawls. 
Native States used to take them for dresses of honour, &c.; but do not 

* The name paikmina is applied to all cloth made of pathm; and it is also 
called (more generally) ahtan; while the piece of about seven yards is called a c\a4ar, 
Jid-mpur ehadar is the name given by Europeans to chadars of fine quality, of para 
pathmina, because, apparently, the article was first made at Rimpur, 
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now. The only shawl work at present done is in coarse wool, what we 
know as “ jimewara.”* These are worn by natives over the shoulders 
and are exported towards Persia where they are said to be used for 
waist cloths, or are cut into strips for borders of “ cliogas,” &c. A 
little fine work is still done in making wide margins for cloaks, 
the centre piece being plain “alwau.” The coarse work turned out 
is not worth an hundredth part of what the fine shawl work 
was, a piece of “jamewar” selling for a few rupees where a shawl 
would have sold for Rs. 200 to 300. An ordinary chadar of 
paahinina costs Rs. 20 to 30, and of naqli pashmina Rs. 15 to 20. The 
looms are almost entirely single, and not more than two or three men 
ever work together, unless where apprentices learn the art from a master- 
weaver. The district return (paragraph 137) gives 900 looms with 
980 weavers, but Alison Shah, who is the ‘representative of the body 
of Kashmiris, gives an estimate of 400 looms with 1,300 men and 
boys, weavers and apprentices. The Kashmiri population of the 
district is returned in the recent Census ns 2,492, but a large proportion 
of these are in service or have other occupations. The pashmina and 
Rampur chadars of Ludhiana sell all over India; and the value 
exported is estimated at If lakhs, but the industry is said to have 
earned a bad reputation in recent years owing to the mixture of the 
inferior Kirmani wool. The pashmina is mostly bought up from the 
tdreavers by large merchants, either Hindus or Kashmiris. On the 
whole the paaliraina industry Appears .to be on the decline, and Ahsnn 
Sb4h says that the weavers are leaving the town, as the cloth is be» 
coming a drug in the market. The Kashmiris also knit stockings, 
gloves, &«. There are a good many looms at which common country- 
blankets are woven by “ Mflzbis’' (Chuhras or Chamars converted to 
Sikhism). The miscellaneous looms of all these sorts are returned ns 400. 
The other important industry ot tne town is in the hands of the 
■ country weavers (Julalias), who make from 

° i> "' cotton the cloth known ns “ Ludhiana cloth,” 

and locally ns “gabruu”; and also “ lungis” or turbans, “ lilies,” 
“ chadars,” Ac. The gabrun is of a checked or striped pattern, and is 
made in pieces of If) to 20 yards length, and about a yard width. 
The “ lungis” are of blue and other colours, and have embroidered ends, 
with or without gold thread. The gabrun is in great demand for 
making clothes for Europeans and well-to-do natives, and there is a 
large export of it in all directions. The “ lungis” go principally in the 
direction of Lahore, and are much used by the frontier people ns 
turbans. There is also some manufacture of table linen, the cloth known 
as “susi,” and many others. The number of looms weaving cotton 
stuffs is returned in the district statement as 400, but a reliable estimate 
given to me fixes it at 900. The looms, as in the case of pashmina, 
are mostly single; but the estimate referred to sets down the number of 
weavers and apprentices , at 1,700. The 9ame loom may turn out in 
succession all sorts of cldth, according to the demand, gabrun, lungi, 

• J&men-ar (which means “a collection of designs”) is the term applied to ail 
pattern work of this sort. Hunutl is an ordinary square shawl, all of this work, while 
a IMUla is a centre of fatkmina with a wide border (jtalla) of pattern work. 
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khes, Ac. The cotton industries are flourishing, and there is sn 
increasing demand for nil sorts of cloths woven at Ludhiina. 

Embroidery on pashminn is done by the same Kashmiris 
Embroider? w * 10 weave *be e loth, and by their children. 

7 The lntler are generally put on this when 

first their instruction begins. The thread used is silk, and all sorts of 
designs are worked on the margins of the clmdnrs, "chogas,” "rumals” 
(scarves), smoking-caps, Ac. Embroidery work is also done on 
the “ lungis” and on caps with gold tbre.id by Kashmiris and by 
country weavers; and there are eight or ten shops where silk 
embroidery is worked on broad cloth for table covers, cushions, slippers, 
&c* 

The carpenters of Ludhiana are famous for good work ; and 200 
m ;„.u. al '°l >8 * re ret « rned » > a which dik gharries, 

' carriages and carts on English models, chairs, 
tables, Ac., are made. The leather and other 
indnstriss are not of much importance. 

171. The town has a Municipal Committee of the second clnss, 

. . . with thirteen members appointed bv Govern- 

umoipa i y sn oi. ment, the Deputy Commissioner being President. 
The average income for the last seven years from octroi is 53,400. The 
increase during the last few years has been enormous Rs. 

1876- 77 ... ... ... 37,051 

1877- 76 ... ... ... 47,('25 

1878- 79 ... ... ... 4 x,p]fl 

1879- 80 ... ... ... 65,076 

1880 - 81 ... ... ... 67,353 

1881-82 ... ... ... 56,491 

1882-83 ... ... ... 71,288 

so that in 1882-83 the taxation was at the rate of nearly Re. 1-18 ahead 
<rf the population ; but the greater part of it is levied on the grain 
trade, nearly Rs. 40,000 being raised on this in 1882-88. The expendi¬ 
ture for the lost year has been under the following heads:— Rs. 


Octroi establishment 
Police 
Education 
Sanitation 1 
Establishment / 
Hospital 

Paving streets, making 
drains, &• 
Miscellaneous ... 


} 


6,411 

9,116 

5,865 

13,926 

3,051 

10,716 

5,491 


Total ... 53,575 


*_Tbe embroidery is either karobobi”or "dori" and is worked with silk or sold 
thread on psahmina, memo, broad cloth, Ac. In the first of these the cloth is stretched 
on a frame aonsooUlty before tb« worker, and the work is roanorwhite in ** doci’' 
embroidery the thread and the work are finer. A third sort of work is called «Ari '* 
and is done with an awl, very coarse. Tho industry is not confined to the Kashmiris 
by any mean*. 
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Public imtiloiioni ; Edu- 
c*tioi»l ko. 


Ci«il St*lien. 


8tr**ta of the city. 


172. The principal educational institutions are the Government 
High School, with an attendance of 189 boys, 
the Primary Government School, 211 ; the 
Mission School, 527 ; n Hindu aided School, 
123. There are only two regular printing presses, one belonging to 
the American Mission Society, which publishes a weekly journal called 
“ Nur Afsli&D,” and the “ Pliarm Sahaik”in connection with the Hindu 
school above mentioned. The principal public, buildings and offices 
are the Municipal Hub, (he Post Office, Dak Bungalow, Kotwali 
or Police Station, Talisil and Telegraph offices, 
J which all lie near the entrance of the Choura 

Bnsir, just outside the town to the west; and the Railway station. 
Across the railway line, which separates it from the city, at 
a distance of nbout quarter of a mile is the 
district office or Kachery, while beyond this lie 
the church, the cemetery,Jthe few houses of the European district staff. 
T) To the north of the city the fort is Rituatcd ou a 

point of the ridge overlooking the lowlnnds. 
1 L is a square structure with a high mud wall and a deep ditch, tlio 
inside measuring about 100 yards each wav; audit owes its present 
form to Sir D. Oehterlony, who made use of the bricks found in the 
neighbouring ruins of Snnet tor building it. 
The principal streets of the town are the Choura 
Baaair, which runs east and west thr whole length of the town, the 
Bnstam, Panskri.Lucbaond Lakar Baz&rs, Wade Ganj, Haxuri Barak; 
and the squares or market-plaoea are the Gballa Mandi, Kaiser Ganj, 
nod others belonging to private persons. It is in these last squares, and 
market-places that most of the dealings in the grain trade iuside the 
city go on. There is always a great deal of business in the Choura 
Bazar, where cloth, shoes, &c. are bawked about; and of an afternoon 
it is crowded with people along the w hole length. There nre two or 
three serais along the Grand Trunk Road, facing the railway station, 
in which grain is stored, those of Ali Mahomed of Jhajar, Kanahia 
Lai, &e. Ont*idi* the city to the south lie the houses and gnrd.ms of 
Shahzkdn Sh&hpur, and the other refugees ; aud beside them is the 
Jail and Dispensary, while the Mission Settlement is situated further 
on, at the south-east corner. 

Ludhiana is one of the most important of the American Mission 
statious in the Punjab. The following brief 
history of it is furnished by the Reverend 
E. M. Wherry. “Established iu 1X36 by the Reverend J. Newton 
and a colleague, th^ Reverend James Wilson; burnt down iu 1845 
by the Sikhs, aud agaiu destroyed by mutineers iu 1857. It publishes 
books and tracts mostly religious in Urdu, Hindi, Panjabi, Kashmiri, 
Bindlii, Thaknvi and English. Over five millions volumes have been 
priuted since it began, and now the number averages about 250,000 
annually. The ‘ Nui Ai'shin” newspaper Is published since 1872, circu¬ 
lation 750 weekly.” The settlement consists ol three or four European, 


Minion 8ot(l«m«nt, 



L i‘>i 1 

and a number of native houses juat outside the limits of the town, with 
a church, printing (tress, fcv. There is another church at the west end 
of tho t'houra BnznAr beside the Kotwali, and a school building beside the 
Kaiser Ganj. In the printing (ness excellent work, typography and 
lithography is done; aud there are also workshops attached to the 
Mission in which wood-work, binding (English), and other industries are 
carried on. Adjoining the Mission compound is the Native Christian 
Girls' School. 

173. The principal places of interest lmvo been mentioned i:i 

the preceding paragraph. To tho west <j1 tho 
Object* of inter?.t. n.ilwav and liehind the district offices is a 

Itakh,” or plantation, under the Forest Department. This is traversed 
byroads in all directions lined with ornamental gardening: and it 
also contains a verv good zoological collection. The Itakh is a great 
place of resort as a drive for the Knropeaus and rich uotivon ; but all 
classes yf the town nnd country peoplo frequent it, coining to look at 
the beasts and birds. On the last Saturday of every month there is a fair 
held in it, and this is attended by crowds of people. The old cantonment 
has completely disappeared, except snch houses as have been kept for lire 
Enropean residents, and «few oqsccs close to the town, and tho church 
and cemetery. The marks of the compounds are visible in places, but 
most of the land occupied by the old lines is now under cultivation. 
There arc few antiquities in or around the city. The tomb of Pif 
Abdul (JAdir Jahini lias already been referred to (paragraph ID). This is 
in the open space to the south of the fort. There is also an old tomn 
in the fciaiad’s nudialhi of one ot * heir ancestors, tsaiad All “ I’d Mast, 
to which is attached a grant of land, and several Hindu temples 
(Shivalis and Thakardwiras) of recent date. Tho mound ot Sunet 
(paragraph 21) lies about three miles west of the town. 

174. The second town in importance is Jagiaon, which lieo at a 

short distance to the south of the LudhiAna 
j**r4on situation: I*u«r- aC{ j F eroze p„ r R oa d, 24 miles west of the 
a Je.cnpiion. former. It is the head-quarters of the tahsfl 

of the same name, and has a population of 16,873; but the greater part 
of this in made up by the suburbs, called " Agwars, which are really 
ordinary villages, each with a large area of land attnehed to it, and 
inhabited bv tho same classes as other villages. 'The town population 
proper is only 0,777, leaving 10,096 to tne suburbs. In tin- town (co¬ 
per the bouses are nearly all of masonry, ami many of those belonging 
to the mercantile community are very fine buildings, set oral storeys 
high. Owing to the Hat ness of the surrounding country, the tun ran 
be seen from a great disteuee on all sides, and has a \ci v imposing 
appearance. Tho streets arc fairly straight uu.l "id" mi a native town, 
and arc well paved. The situation is most In-a.ihy, being well iciiioved 
from the river ; and the climate, though very hot at times, is dry and 
salubrious. Tlic death into of live years j.-n ileus to 18i8 was 68 ; but 
in that year the town suffered like others irom fever. 1 he population 
has increased ly six per cent, since 1808. 


11 
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175. The town is of no antiquity and lie account veil of its 
founding is this. Tim country about w«b lying 
'* r ^' waste when some H00 years ago under Rai 

Kulha, a Mahomednn fn/jir called Lnpe Shah, took up his residence on 
tlie site of tlie present town, atnl prophesied that a city would be built 
there, the streets of which he marked out as they now run. Rai Kalliu 
called cultivators from all parts, fill juts, Amiens and Jats ; and assigned 
them tlie lauds round the site according to the ntmif.r of each Tribe; 
and also settled a mercantile community, who«n dwelling* lie enclosed 
with n wall, (lie agricultural populations settling down, each hody in a 
site in their own land outside this city. These outlying sites were shut 
in with tlie usual hedges ( u war”), hence the designation of tlie suburbs 
from ”ag” (forward or outer) and “ war.” The town was called after 
s Rajput named Jigra, who exerted himself in promoting its growth ; 
and who probably tlie Rai’-s representative. A small tomb of Lnpe 
Shah stands in the centre of tbo city, and every Thursday there is a 
“ inela” or celebration in his honour, in which liiudiisand Mahomedans 
alike toko part. About two miles north of .Jagraon on the west, of the 
Sidhwan road, is a uiound of some dimensions called ‘‘ Solah,” marking 
tlie site of an old village ill the place of which the A"wars and otlutr 
neighbouring villages (Sherptw ire.) are said to have arisen. It was 
here that iu lbO:i fA. D.) the young Rai Alias met wiih his death in 
the hunting field. Under tho liauis who succeeded him Aiimed Gnjar, 
the Thitmdiir or local representative of the family, tried to assert his 
independence ; but was expelled with the assistance of Patiala. It has 
beeu related elsewhere how iu 1806-8 Maharaja Ranjit Singh stripjted the 
BAnis of their possessions; and the country about Jngraon passed into 
the hands of the Ahluwilia (Kapurthala) chief, under whom the town 
became the head-quarters of the * ilaqa’ or territory, and the mud fort 
of the Rais was improved. The town came into our possession with 
the rest of the country iu !84f> (see paragraphs 33 and 34), and the fort 
was demolished ; hut there are still remnants of the walls. 


170. Tin 

Trade anu i::*mjru. Onv, 


town lias a verv considerable trade. There is a large 
colony of the in111i 1 ,* cla-s. mostly Kliatris 
o* tlit* Reri, l.iunli.i, Maria, daitlke * got*,' who 


have mouev-holding dealing* with tic villagers about; and a great 
deal of grain finds its way into the bazar in small amounts when the 
cultivator has not enough to make a journey to Ludhiana worth 
while. These driblets collect in the granaries of the trading classes, 
and are kept till they can he disposed of at a profit. It is estimated 
that there are now some 400,()()0 maimds (;ioc(-u) of grain in the city. 
The merchants from Ludhiana go and-buy up mi the spot from the 
local traders, or the latter bring tlm grain to Ludhiana. The opening 
of a new Hr. e of railway Villi a good station at Jagraon is likely to 
divert much of the grain trade from Ludhiana. There is a very large 
sale of brass and copper dishes, and of cloth in tlie bazar; and it 
may bo said that the n hole country to the distance of 30 or 4U miles 
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south and west is supplied from iiere, the Jats coming Tory great 
distances to purchase. The chief transactions aro in clothes of the 
better sort, such ns are used on marriage and oilier festive occasions, 
gold embroidery, <tc. The main street (‘ Chowk’) is generally thronged 
with buyers, particularly at tho marriage season (M»y-June) ; and it is 
uu uncommon tiling for a well to-do Jat to throw down Rs, 200 or 300 
in hard cash in payment of a purchase of clothes. There are 15 or 20 
shops of “ Thfitiars,” or workers i.i brass, where the usual dishes are 
made from sheets of the metal ; and there is also an import of ready¬ 
made goods of this class from J)clhi, Jagadhri, &c., for salo at the 
ordinary shops. The brass dishes made at. Jagraon are famous 
throughout tlie country, and fetch high prices. There is also a 
considerable trade in iron. There are a few workers in ivory, who 
make bauglos, small hoses, &o. The bangles of ivory aro necessary 
in every Hindu marriage, hence the industry. There are also consider¬ 
able dealings in gold, of which a great deal is iiow-a-days purchased 
by the Jats for baogUe and other jewelry. The ‘ ashrkfs' of Jagrlotr 
Imre a great reputation for selling the metal pure. 

177. Jagrton is a Municipality of the third class. The average 
for the last seven years of the octroi income is 
Wnnieipilitj ind pubho J). ] SO, which is spent on the usual objects, 
initio.,: obj..,. of ». Sanitation, Police, Education, &c. The tahsil 

buildings are on the I’Vrozopur Hoad, with 
tlio encamping ground and suraf, about a lniie from the town, but 
connected with it by a good mHulivd road. Tho I’ulioe station is 
insido tbo town in the huilding where the representative of the 
Ahluwaliu chief used to reside. There is a Government Middle School, 
in which English aud vernacular are taught; and two girls'schools, 
HLi»du and Mahomedan, supported from Municipal Funds. The aver¬ 
age attendance for last year waa 279 boys and 63 girls. There is also 
a dis|*ensary (see paragraph 159) maintained from the same source. The 
tomb of Lape Shall, the patron saint of the city, is a small erection, 
standing iu one of the chief street* near the centre of the city. 
The family of Moulvi Rajah Ali (paragraph 92) have some fine houses, and 
also a garden with tombs ami a niosquo in it adjoining them. The 
Leris, Lumbas, &i\, have also some very line edifices; and Deviclism 1 
Leri has erected fur the accommodation of travellers a very finp serai 
at great expense just outside tho principal gate, that towards Ludhiana. 
The old wall of tiro city is in good repair, aud there art; two large packa 
tanks outside. 

178. The town of Raikot is situated in the Jagraon tiihsil, 24 
jj^ ot miles, by a direct line to the south-west of 

Ludhiana; and coi.iu>i.d with it by a metalled 
road, n brnnch from that to FVrozepur which it leaves just beyond 
Dakha, about, the 13th mile. Raikot. has a population of 9,219 ; but is 
not a place of very great importance. Of tho population about one- 
half is agricultural, as there is a very large village area (nearly 8,000 
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nltaclied to it. Tiiis land was cultivated from of old, being 
divided between six villages; but 230 years ago Rai Ahmad, moving 
from Tulwandi, tlio former seat of tho family, made tbo place tbo head¬ 
quarters of his territory, and called it Rajkot. Thn scattered villages 
were collected into one town, and a conimcrci.il class assembled. Ths 
followers of the Rais would of themselves have been a large addition to 
the population of any place, ns there mint always have been a large 
army maintained. Raikot declined in importance on the overthrow of 
the Rais ; blit tiiero is still a certain amount of local trade carried oa 
by residents of the Khntri, Bli&bra, &e., tribes. This is principally in 
grain from the villages to the south, the agriculturists taking in return 
clothes, brass dishes, snlt, &c. The population has remained stationary 
during the last twelve years; and there are no signs that the place is 
developing, although the situation should give it the command of the 
trade from the Jangal, which at present goes straight through to 
Ludhiana. A good road opened towards Salma would probably 
make some difference. Tim average of octroi receipts for tbo last 
seven years is 2,7H7 ; and the Municipality is of the third class. The 
town has, like Jagram, a Middle School, in which English and Verna¬ 
cular arc taught, and a Police station, hut no regular dispensary. 
The town is surrounded by a brick wall, ruinous in parts. Tbo principal 
places of interest are the palaces of Rais, now in the possession of lmim 
Rukhsb, the adopted son of the last Riui, who resides here. These 
buildings are mostly dilapidated. 

179. Tbe town of Michiwira- (tahnil Samr&la) lies on the 
ridge over the Budha, 20 miles to the east of 
U&oluwfra. Ludhi&na on the old Rupar Road. A* metall¬ 

ed road connects it with Samrila, the tahsil head-quarters, whence 
there is also a metalled road to Ludhiana; and, although the 
distance is 2G miles, all traffic goes touiid this way. Tlte town has ft 
population of fi.flfi?, of which a large portion is agricultural,. the 
village area being 4,50(1 acres. The town mav have stood in Hindu 
times, as a place of the name is meir.imied in the Mahubhirat; but 
it is doubtful if it can claim greater antiquity than that allowed by the 
account that it was founded f'OO years ago under the (thorian dynarly, 
like Ludliiatia, on the south bank nt the Smlgj. The name means 
“the place of fishers,” and i.> common all along tho river. It was 
under the Gliorts that the Rajputs first settled in this part of tho 
country (paragraph *21). Tho town lifts a considerable trade in sugar, the 
rib of the Bet coining into it for manufacture into khand or bora 
(a coarse brown ajigar). Some account of this trade will bo found in para¬ 
graph 138, and in tbe Note on Sugar appended to tho Report, and I have 
estimated the annual value of the exports of sugar and syrup at 1 to 
1 )> lakhs of mpoes. There is a considerable commercial class composed 
of Khatris, llamas, aud Suds, engaged in money-lending business 
with the villagers about, principally with the Mahomedaus id tho Bdt. 
Tlio sugar trade is mostly carried on by the Khatris, who combine it 
with mouej'-lendiiig, taking payment in “ rah,” which tlio) refine into 
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khand, Ac. The town has a third class Municipality with an average 
income of Us. 3,332, of which about 1,000 is levied on the “ tab” brought 
in for manufacture. The streets are good, well-paved, and clean. The 
public institutions are a I’oiieo station, a Dispensary and a Middle School, 
where English and Vernacular are taught. As in Ludhiana there is a 
terrible amount of sickness it' the autumn; nud for two mouths most of 
the inhabitants suffer from fever. Under the Sikhs Alichi wiru was tlm 
bead-quarters of the Sodliis ; and they have left a large brick fort, now 
partly occupied by the Police statiuu, and a Diwtin Khiua or Court. 

180. Kbnunah (tah.dl Samrala) is a small town on the Sindh, 
Punjab and Delhi Uailway, 20 miles south-east of Ludhiana. It has uo 
Klisuimh particular history ; hut in Sikh timoB was the 

seat of one of the petty ehiofs amongst whom 
the country was divided. The last representative of the raco was 
“ MAi” Daian Eour (para. 90), on whose death in 1850 the large jdg{r 
of the family lapsed. The family had a masonry fort, mostly demo- 
Mslied now, but of which portious still remain. Since the opening of 
the railway in 1870, Khannah has increased in importance, and there 
is a rising trade in grain and cotton (exports); salt, iron, &o. ("imports). 
The railway station is a good one, and large consignments ot grain 
come tip from the Nabha and other territories, which lie to tlte south 
The population increased from 3,408 in 1808 to 3,988 in 1881 (17 per 
cent.), stnd it is to he expected that there will lx; a further development. 
The average octroi iiu.' iiic tor kcvc: years was 4/‘03, thp increase Icing 
from 1,468 in |s7b to 1,3*5 in 18*2. Th'-re is sit pre-ent no good road 
to the south, and moat of tin; trade come-* mt c.nncL, doukojts, &c. Thu 
town is very healthy ; and has good clean bazars, very wide for a 
native town. Tho houses are unpreteusious, being mostly of ouo storey, 
and many of sun-dried bricks only; and there is not much actual 
wealth in the place ns yet. A large portion of the population is agricul¬ 
tural. There is a Municipal Committee of the third class, a tUAnnh 
outside at the encamping ground, and a Vernacular Middle School. The 
only objects of iuterest are the ruius of the old fort and of au Imperial 
sarai, built in the time of Auraugzeb. 


181. Bahlolpur is situated on tho ridge over the Budha, seven 
Dnbl-.l iur miles east of Maohiwdrah and 27 from Ludhi- 

1 ‘ ana. It was founded in the reign of tho 

Einpeior Akbar by Haldol Khan and Bahadar Khan, Afghani (Khau- 
zada), whose descendants still reside and own land in ihe village area 
attached to the town ; but have sunk into obscurity. It is now a place 
of uo iiSlportanec, ami has all the appearances of decay, though, when 
there was a brisk trade on the river which it overlooked, the town 
must have been nourishing. Tho population scents to have decreased 
from 3,389 in 18b* to 2,842 in 1881 ; but 1 cannot account for this great 
difference. The average octroi income is Hs. 1.380; but the trade, princi¬ 
pally in sugar t 1, klmnd)’* t is insignificant. There are n good 
uiauy resident, motn-j-lenders t,Khutria nud Haunts), who have dealings 
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witli tlie people of the Bet. The town is very unhealthy, like Machi- 
watjtli, from its situation. There are a number of old tombs about the 
the town. 

182. Seme of (lie more important of the villages are Sahna 
I,urg« population 4,0 m), situated 54 miles south-west 

«jf Ludhiana. This is the largest of the 
Jangnl villages, and the original seat of the Maloud family, who have a 
very large fort in tho village. The inhabitants are almost all of the 
agricultural class, and the houses of sun-dried bricks. There is n bazar 
with a few ordinary shops. There are seventeen lunibniJirs or village 
headmen. A Police station lias lately been established here. Haipur 
(population 8,747 j is the chief village of the Garewal Juts, who had some 
local authority at the close of last century. The houses are almost all 
built of burnt bricks. The population is mostly agricultural ; hut there 
are a guoil many shops in the bazar. The village has twelve headmen. 
Situation, 11 miles south of Ludhiana. Of Tilnira (population 1,143) 
mention lias already been made (para. 21). It is situated in the North- 
wost extremity of the district on the high bank over the river. The 
present inhabitants are the ordinary agricultural aud miscellaneous 
population of five or six villages >culled Tarafsj, who are collected 
together in a common site like the people of the Ag^vars of Jagraon. 
There is also a fair bazir with a number of shops. The old town has 
long since disappeared into tbs river, and there are no traces of it 
now. Su/mewdl (population 1,1)88), a station on the Bindb, Panjab and 
Delhi Railway, nine miles south east of Ludbi&na, may develops into 
a place of some little importance. A good bazar is springing up. 
Jlttiioud, the residence of one of the branches of the family of Surdars, 
which derives its name from the place, 1ms a small trading community 
and iv good bazar. Tbe population is 2,849. Tbore aro some other 
very large villages such as KuoiiLti (3(b>8'j JiuBsiun (2,9ti2), but tbe 
population of theso is entirely agricultural. 



PART II. 

THE REVISED SETTLEMENT (1878-83). 


CHAPTER VII.— Fiscal History of thf. District it to the present 

Settlement. 


183. In this second part of the report 1 will give ;m account of 
the operations of the Settlement just oonelad- 
SfccoM {*rt of the re- e| j^ together with such information regarding 
the previous fiscal history of the district ana 
of the former records as I have been able to collect, or as appears to me 
likely to be useful; and I will begin with the fiscal history nod the new 
assessment, taking the records afterwards, although the latter might 
jierhaps more properly come first in order. 

In the Aien-Akhari wo have under the head ofTribute and Taxes” 
((Jlad'vin's tr.iii-l ttii n, Vol. 1 , Pmt III) ucom- 
,. -*'■ ! • 10 I'lcti: util, of the gn at Emperor's tevonuc 6 vs- 

(•’to, and >wn- reievom 0 (•> those (hut had preced- 
ed it. The ministers. Tndinmal and Mu/ dfar Kliin between the sixteenth 
and twenty-fourth years of the glorious reign elaborated a scheme for 
fixing the land-revenue of the Empire, ami for giving security to the 
husbaudmnu, which is nearly as complete as our own. One standard 
Chain and bigah (sea paragraph 145) were first introduced; then land was 
classified into “ poolej” or cultivated every harvest, and ” perowty/’ 
** chefehar,’' “ banjer” (Gladwin's spelling), fallow and arable waste. The 
average produce of each crop was then struck from the estimated value 
of the yield of three classes of poolej or regularly cultivated land; and of 
th 13 one-third was taken as the Government due, all extra cesses being 
at the same time stopped, and salaries to he pnid in cash from the im¬ 
perial Treasury being fixed for the offiniah., who had before that lived on 
the people. From the tvveiuy-fifth year of the reign a ten year-' Settle¬ 
ment was jot roil need, the value of the Government share in ouoh crop 
being taken at the average of tho preceding ten years. Elaborate in¬ 


structions were at th« same time formulated for the guidance of the 


Collectors (“Amtlguzaro'’) aud subordinate agency. The assessment was 
apparently a fluctuating one, the rate* on ern/m being fixed for the peri¬ 
od ; but the people were allowed to pay in kind if they chose. The- 
rates were uniform for 41 sububs” or province*; and no special information 
is to be obtained about this district in particular, as it is made up of 
several of the S3 “mahals” of theSirhind l 'saikar”or division, of which 
the whole laud-revenue is set down at 40 lakhs of rupees (16,07,90,540 
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il'ii/is ). Tallies are given iu the Aien of the ralo9 collected on every crop 
during a period of nineteen years from a bigalt of “ poolej” or cultivated 
land iu each tubah. Wheat paid generally from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 a bigah; 
grain, &c., from 8 annas to lie. 1; “ ponda” sugarcane, from Ra. 4-8 to 
Ka. 5; other cane, from Us-. 2 to Rs. 8; cotton, from lie 1-8 to Re. 8; 
pulses and millets (moth, mung, joar, &c.) from 4 auuas to He. 1. 


It was not to ho expected that any more particular information as 
to the assessments paid by villages or tracts 300 years ago would be 
forthcoming; and, as tho country was but partially under cultivation, 
nod the present villages did not theu exist at all or their limit* have much 


changed since then, it would scarcely be of much use eveu if available. 
The rates fixed are, however, interesting. 

184. "Wo cannot say to what extent the system of Akbar was 
maintained by bis successors; but the ndminis- 
Ben-nue management tration of tho revenue must have suffered in the 
Lease-. to U ■‘ S mMi 4 jTra‘ r or pwieral disorganization of the Government un- 
•• KviniiiiliSra." der thn later Emperors ; and in all parts it came 

, to be a struggle between the collectors and the 

payers of revenue, the former trying to take -is much, and the latter to 
give ns little as they could. The custom of leasing a large tract of out¬ 
lying territory to some person of importance, who paid a fixed demand, 
and made his own arrangements for collection (“ mustajir” or “ zemin¬ 
dar”) must bavo been recognized even in Akbar’* time, for the western 
mahdlt oT the district were always held by tho Rais ou these terms. Hie 
"Pbnlkiiu and Malerkotla chiefs, too, were originally lessees, and held their 
territories subject to the payment of what was really an annual tribute. 
Tho “ mustajir” was liable to pay the sum so fixed, but was otherwise 
iudependent; and it was *nly when be withheld payment that the Imperial 
authorities interfered. 


The muffd/iV, if his circle of villages was small, took a share of the 
produce from the cultivator, or sometimes cash rents on particular crops; 
but generally, as be h-dd a large tract, lie sublet it iu smaller circles to 
others wlto dealt direct with the cultivators. The eastern part.- «>f the 
district were at first directly managed by the Governor -if Sirhind, be¬ 
cause they were Within easy reach, and an assessment was fixed year by 
year lor each village ; but, as the Imperial authority weakeDod, and collec¬ 
tions became more difficult, the system of leasing “ tappahs” or circles of 
villages spread. The principal mutUtjir or assignee in this district was tho 
Rai of Raikot. The family began with a few villages, but gradually ex¬ 
tended their boundaries, undertaking tho revenue management fcalled 
u kutkana”) of outlying circles of villages as the Governor of Sirhind 
lost, control of them; till filially they held more than half of lids, aud 
a good part of the Keroihpur district. The M aloud Sardars, like others 
of (lie L’liulkian stock ; hud also a lease; and paid tribute to the Emperor, 
taking a share ot the produce from the husbandmen. There were other 
“ mn-t.\iirs‘’ of lesser note, such as the G.uvwal Cbaudhtis of ILnpur 
and Gujarwal, who had a small circle of villages, and paid revenue 
direct into tic Imperial Treasury. The ability to realize the revenue 
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liny always been tlic test of power in this country ; ami we fiud that, as 
the Imperial nuthority grew weaker, the muttdjirs were lew regular in 
their payments; while the villages directly assessed would only pay 
when forced to. As an illustration I may vecount the following inci¬ 
dents that took place about the year 1740 A. D." The Kni (Knllia) 
was not paying up his revenue regularly, and informed the “ Subah” or 
Governor ol Sirhiud that lie could not realize from the villages. This 
was reported at Delhi, and Ali Mahomed Holiela was sent to bring the 
people to order. He matched out of Ludhiana towards Jagrioo, putting 
to death lamhardars here and there by way of example ; hut he soon 
found that it was the llai himself who had created the difficulty and in¬ 
cited the people to withhold payment. Ali Mahomed thou turned on tha 
Kni; and with the assistance of the Phulkians chased him out of the 
country. 

185. An account of the manner in which tho country vru psrti- 
* tioDed on the disruption of the Empire and the 

Jd^«VbT ,mHeraent fnl1 of 8irhiad ( A D ’ 17 63} ha. been given in 
paragraph 48. The western portion* of the dis¬ 
trict were already in the possession of the Rais, and of the Maloud Sardire, 
who between them held the grater part of the Ludhiina and Jagriou 
tahsils ; while Snmr&ia and some of the western villages of Ludhiana, 
which had hitherto heen under the direct revenue management of the 
Governor of Rirhind, were seized on in groups by a number of petty 
fsikh chiefs from across the Sath j. The only dith-nm.-v that the change 
made to the Unis and to tin- .M-iloini sanhitv ua- that they ceased to pay 
tribute. The petty chiefs In in tin; M.iujha brought with them their sys¬ 
tem, if such it may he called, of n vcuue; and when in 1800—9 A. D. M. 
Ranjft Singh ex tended his territories to this side of the river, annex¬ 
ing all tho country held by the Rais, and absorbing several of the petty 
chiefs, this may he snid to have been introduced all over the district, 
Ranjit Singh dividecj his conquests between himself and the K.purth.la, 
Lidwa, Nsbha and Jlifnd chiefs in the manner described in paragraph 29, 
and illustrated in map No. IV. accompanying this report. Xbe greater 
part was either retained by himself or given to the first of these. I have 
above talked of a tyttem of revenue; but I fear it must be said of tho 
Sikhs ns rulers, whether in the Panjab proper or in the Malwah, that their 
system was to exact as much from tin. cultivator as was possible with¬ 
out making him throw up his land. No one w ill claim for Kanjib 
Singh the reputation of a miid and benevolent ruler. On the contrary 
the careless manner in which he leased out tracts of country along with 
the revenue payers inhabiting them to the man who was willing to give 
roost, or to-^omo worthless court favourite, showed that lie had a com¬ 
plete disregard for the welfare of his subjects. It was only when by 
some happy chance a really enlightened ruler of the stamp of Sswau 
Mai waa entrusted with the government, of a portion of his conquests 
that any consideration was shown tor the people. The chiefs, groat and 
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■mall, pursued the same object ns the MAharaja, t. a., to get what they Could 
out of tlie peasantry ; and tlie only restraining influence was tlie fear of 
losing tlie revenue payers, I.and was then plentiful, ntid cultivator* 
sctiree, so tlint there was the danger of n chief driving away his villagers 
into the territories of a neighbour, who was not quite so had. In effect 
the chiefs w«.r» landlords who exacted from their tenants the utmost that 
they could without driving them away. There was a strong feeling on 
the part of the peasantry that they had a right to cultivate the land, 
and it was only the m.ist extreme tyranny that would separate them 
from it; hut on the other hand the demands of the chief on tlie produce 
were limited solely hy his own discretion. It is of these chief* that we 
reed in the “Punjab Rajas'’ that their rule was a mixture of “ tyranny and 
rapacity,” and that they “played nt independence, which for them had 
no nobler significance than the right to do evil without restraint and to 
oppress the people whe were so unfortunate as to l>e their subject*.” 


18fi. Maharaja Riinjit, Singh leased the territory reserved for him- 
The name e«ri!iniicf| ; *»lf in circles of villages, the lessees being 
methods of ii\mg rbe reus changed ti uin time to time. Thus the family of 
one demand. the “ Vakils” held the purgami of Silmcwal, pay¬ 

ing Rs. 1,00,000 per annum for it ; and Jamadar Khushal .Singh held about 
150 villages in different places. These lessees made their own arrange¬ 
ments with the villages year by year, generally taking care to leave 4 
margin of abont one-fourth os profit on what they paid into tlie Lahpfd 
Treasury. For some villages a cash demand was fixed, in others a share 
of the produce was taken or the cash value of the Government share w*4 
determined by appraisement. The Kapurthala (Ahluwilia) chief had a 
large tract of country on this side of the river, nearly tlie whole of the 
Jagraon tahsil: nnd the method of fixing the assessment in his posses¬ 
sions may be taken as a sample, and ap[>e:irs to have been as follows. 

The tiihsihlar went from village to village every 
year, sod first made an otter to tlie lnmbardars 
of tlie assessment at a certain sum b>r that year (“ musliakhsa”). This 
was oftei. ""eepted : but il mil, a valuation u f the Government share 
of the produce for the year was made hy a committee selected from the 
respectable lauibardars of the neighbourhood. For the rahi harvest an 
appraisement (“ kan”) of the value of the yield 
and” ?r P c7op from each field was made when the crop was 

ripe ; and tor the khanf crops fixed cash rate* 
were generally applied. The resulting assessment for tlie year was 
seldom exacted in full, notwithstanding the free use of tlie various recog¬ 
nized methods df torture; aud large balances were generally allowed to 
accrue. 


“ Musbaklisa" <t realm 


The lesser Sikh chiefs took a share of the produce in the 
rahi, und cash revenue according to certain 
rates fur tlie kharjf crops. They were really 
41 zemindars” in tlie Bengal sense of the word ; 
aud will still assert that the laud of the two or three villages that they 


paiaii: ‘ or dirt-ion ef 
the produce. 
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held belonged to them. The rntes paid hy the cultivators on the 
“zabli " crops were as follows :— 


Crcp. 


E*te per mh, 


C»o# 

Maize, Cuttoil 
Charri, Moth, <in. ... 

Carrot* and other vagatsble*. poppy, &<. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 


R*. 

A. 

P. 

14 

0 

0 

to 

20 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

to 

10 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

to 

3 

4 

0 


5 0 0 


These rates were fixed lor n kacha bigah or ghninao, which varied 
a good deal throughout the district, ench chief having his own standard. 
I have taken the kacha bigah at ouu-tliird of the Government standard, 
ae this was about the average. The rate at which the chief realized bis 
share of the produce was generally one-third of the grain and one-fourth 
of the straw. The share ot the grain was often fixed as high as half. 
The flais are said to have only taken one-fourth grain: and their rule is 
still spoken ot with regret. One Tould have thought tli.il with rates fixed 
so high the peasant would have little left for his maintenance ; but besides 
Eitia dti'-a dm 11 ilar revenue there were the usual dneH in 

cash or in kind, paid to the chief or to the 
harpies who represented him in Ids dealings with the people. It was 
impossible that the cultivator should pay out of his produce nil that 
lie was supposed to ; and his main resource was pilfering from the field 
or grain heap before division. The saying “ bataie lotaie " applied 
with sqaal effect to both parties. There were aboat a dozen duns 
levied generally in cash under some absurd pretence or other; and, if we 
add to this that the chief quartered his men aud horses oir the villagers, and 
that the latter had to contribute their labour gratis whenever called 
upon to do so, we may imagine that the lot of the husbandman was 
not a happy one, ana that lie could scarcely call his life his own. It 
will require a training for several generations to efface the results of 
a system like this, and to convince the people that such a thing 
as honesty is possible in tlic relations between Government mid the 
revenue payers. 

187. In I83f» we acquired in the manner described in paragraph 31 
a small portion of territory round Ludhiana and 
uJKSTu. £*:**»- 111 »" 71 viUag..;. These were manag¬ 

ed iu mui'li tin 1 siiiin way ns the surrounding 
native territory lor Ibur years: then a summary cash assessment w» 
fixed for three yearn; and linully in 1812 a Settlement was made fur 
twenty years, apparently by the Assistant Political Officers, Gaptaia 
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Mills, Messrs. Vfinsiitart ami Edgeworth, I can find no English report 
of this Settlement, which was probably more or less of a regular one 
on the model of those of the North-West Provinces ; and I gather 
from paragraph 71 of Mr. Davidson’s report (written in 1853) tlint none 
was submitted. A complete vernacular record with maps Was made 
out; but this was revised when the rest >f the district came under 
Settlement in 1850, aud the assessments of 1812. were at the same time 
reduced where necessary, enhance inerts being deferred till tbe expiry 
of the full term of the original Settlement. The following statement 
•hows the result of the assessment of these villages in 1842:— 


Aitnwut. 



Throe villages were not assessed in 1812, beeuu.se held revenue 
free. It will be seen for this that the assessment of 1842 differs but 
•lightly from that fixed after revision. 

188. Tho rest of the district came into our hands after the Batlsri 


campaign of 1845-46 (see pnragrapha 34 and 
1S4T—49. J 35) 5 * summary anessaieut wm fixed by 

the fir»t Deputy Commissioner, Captain Ear- 
kins, who held charge from 1846 to 1849, Sir G. Campbell, who suc¬ 
ceeded him, completing such work as remained to be done. The only 
guide for the Assessing Officer was the amount collected from each 
village by our predecessors; aud this was ascertained, so far as pos¬ 
sible, for a period of five years from the old papers, statements of 
leading men, &c. A very liberal deduction was made from the results 
arrived at in favour of the people, the amount of this varying from 
three to six minus in the rupee. 

Tim j ‘.gir villages were excluded from these operations, and the 
jigirdars were allowed to continue their collections in kind, fee., as 
before till a ft or the annexation of t Jie Punjab in 1819, when it was de¬ 
cided that a cash demand should be offered to all villages alike. The 
assessments of the Summary Settlement weie accepted readily ; nnd, 
considering the data ou which they were founded, worked wonderfully. 
A few villages became disorganized, probably owing to the change of 
system, and reductions had to be made here and there ; but the people 
welcomed a lifted demand, aud this need not excite our surprise when 
we think of what they had borne under our predecessors. It is usual to 
contrast the elasticity of native systems of revenue with the rigidity of 
ours; but it was tbe complete want of fixity that made the Sikh system 
a curse to the country. The liest way of forming an idea of the 
fairuess of the summary assessment ns a whole is to observe tbe 
exteut to which it was accessary a few years after to revise 
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it in the Regular Settlement. The following figures are taken from 
Mr. Barnes’ review of tho Regular Settlement, Appendix A, wliieh 
shows the final result after lie had made Borne alterations in Mr. 
Davidson’s new assessments :— 


Naui or hum.. 

i 

Auauasar. 

Di>ert*»» pot cent. 

1 Summary or by 
| •TijjirtUr*’ 

! tfrguUr. 

1 

Pakhowal 

1 2,88,141 

1 

2.55 P59 

11 

Jattrsnn 

1 1,7 M31 

1.68.363 

3 

Ludhiana 

[ 2,46,786 

2.42,160 

2 

Bojnrila 

3,36,338 

i 

2,69.108 

20 

Total 

j 10.46,699 

9,26,600 

11 


As noticed shove, the jAgir villages were exc)tided from the sum¬ 
mary assessment, and this statement includes the jAgirdAr*’ estimate of 
their previous collections. In speaking of the results of the Regular 
Settlement I will show the actual extent to which the assessment of 
the klialsii villages was altered. The details of the revenue paid hy 
them in the summary and in the Regular Settlements will he fouud in 
columns 79-8.8 of Appendix I. 

ISO. Tho Regular Settlement operations commenced in 1850; 

Tho Bepular Settlement : and the assessments were announced between 
method o£ calculating tho that and 18511. Tliev were framed uuder the 
rental. regulations then in force and the instructions 

of the North-Western Provinces Board of Revenue, embodied in the 
Directions to Settlement Officers. The edition of this work then in foroe 
lays down the rule “ that the Government should not demand none 
than two-thirds of what may l>e expected to be the net produce to the 
proprietor daring the term ef Settlement, leaving to the proprietor 
one third w his profits end to cover the cost of detection." In paragraphs 
AO and 41 of his Report Mr. Davidson has given an account of how 
his calculations were worked out. There was a very elaborate classi¬ 
fication of soils, each tahsil was considered by parganas (of which 
there were 19); and the villages of each pnrgana were divided into 
three classes according to quality. In each class of village? the rent for 
eVsry crop and soil was calculated ; in the case of the kliarif cash rents 
(“ zabti”), which were actually in use for the principal crops and had 
been taken by our predecessors, giving tho necessary data. For crops 
on which the rent, was ordinarily taken in kind a rate of yield as ascer¬ 
tained from experiment ami inquiry was assumed, the proprietor's share 
calculated at the prevailing rate of rent in kind, and the value of tltis 
worked out at the average of the prices current for twenty years. The 
rental of each village was the total of the rents of each crop aud soil. 
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The fidlowing is no instance of the sort of calculation made for the 
t'Nial” land of a village;— 

10 Acres under aucarcam; at a rent of Rs. 13 an acre— .. Ra 130 rental 

10 Ditto cotton ditto 7 ditto — ... „ 70 ditto 

25 Ditto maize ditto 7 ditto — . 17!5 ditto 

25 Ditto wh<sit ditto 4 ditto — . 100 ditto 

70 Ditto Total crops ... Its. 475 ditto 

of which two-thirds is Its. 3l(>, eiving on the 70 ncreB a lYiVft rate of 

Re. 4-8-2 an aero; ant 1 the valuu of the other soils was estimated in 
the same way. For the kharif harvest the rental calculated was- 

very little out, if at all. The rates assumed do not. vary much from 
pargfttm to pargnnn, and there were the old Sikh zabli rates to go on 
beside existing cash rates of rent. Rut I think that tho estimates of 
yield are much less reliable. As n rule the irrigated rates are much 
too low ; and, although the cultivation may have improved, it cannot 
have done so to the extent that a comparison of our papers and those 
of the Regular Settlement would indicate. Thus the assumed rate 
of yield for wheat or maize in the. Lest irrigated land is eight to eleven 
mnunds an acre, never more than eleven : while the unirrignted rate of 
yield is very little less. In one statement I find iho“zaL>ti” rate of 
maize Rs. 9-11 nu acre, and the rate of yield in Nidi land ten maun da, 
which at the price assumed of 5(1 seers a rupee gives Rs. 7 as value of 
the whole produce. Again the rates vary capricioualy from ponrmna..te 
pargana, Tho* ip the Sabnewil and Bbartgarb Beta (our Bea.uwftf 
rotes of yield of wheat in "Dofaslt” land is seven or eight raaunds an 
acre, While in tha Ntirpwr Be* (onr Bet II), which is a very inferior 
tract, fourteen and sixteen manttds are taken The result of this 
inequality is seen in the way in which tba Nhrpur rental is run np. 
Except in this one pargana I should say that the rates of yield in 
nnirrigsted land were correctly estimated, and those in irrigated land 
much too low. As to the proportion of tho gross produce taken to 
represent the proprietor’s share, part of paragraph 9 of the Chief Com¬ 
missioner’s review of the report (“the cquitablem-ss of the rate, &c.”) 
appears t-. have been written und-T a mi-t-appreheu-dou, and indeed is 
scarcely intelligible. The rate adopted a- proprietor's dime was one-third 
of the gross produce in the upland-, and two-filihs in the Ret; ami of 
this rental two-thirds was taken im the share of Government, that is, 
as the revenue rate jama. Ment ion of the prices current used in the 
estimates of Regular Settlement will be found elsewhere, but I may 
here say that the prices fixed, though warranted by the information 
then at the oispotel of the Settlement Officer, were too high for the fol¬ 
lowing ten years (1859—60) which was a period of very low prices. 

190. It will thus bo seen that the weak point of these calculations 
Regular Settlement con- of the rental was tho produce estimate, the 
tin ceil: the Government rate* of yield not being curpfuliy determined ; 
a bn re of the rental and the but even with this the rentals were very near 
actua asaessmen . the truth in most caseB. From them a deduc¬ 

tion was next made in favour of the proprietor. Under the instruc- 
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lions quoted above this would he one-third, but in paragraph 43 Mr. 
Davidi<on tells us that he adhered to no abstract, rule, but adjusted hia 
demand to that “ prevailing iuthc pargana,” which would be the sum¬ 
mary jama. The balance alter making this reductiou from the rental was 
the revenue rate assessment. Soil rates were worked out in a way by 
the following’ process i Tlio rental of 100 acres of “ bhur” soil was cal¬ 
culated as above to be Rs. 150 ; and a deduction of one-third was the allow¬ 
ance for the village, giving a revenue rate jama of 100; or 1-0-0 an 
acre was the “bhur” rate of tlio village. Having got bis revenue rate 
assessment for each village the Settlement Oliieer used it as a guide in 
assessing. Inti did not adhere to it at all closely, the total of his actual 
assessments being considerably below it. From paragraph 41 of the 
report 1 take the t .-Hewing figures 


1.2:3 

* i 

4 

fwtm a*wand. 

| T<jUj rental. 

U»r*nu« Mt« 4 . | 

SetaaldamV' 

10,51,857 

16,03,823 


0,41,317 


191. In paragraphs 9 to 31 of bis review Mr. Barnes gives an nc- 
„ , „ . count of Mr. Davidson’s assessments for each 

tinoi-'I o»ti('i-;il i-harar-r. i tahs-il (there were then tour ol them, see 
«f tiio iw.essro-iiK ;.s iji t- paragraph 152 of this report.) 
crilieil by Jt r l.t:i;n •<. 

Those of Pakohwal tahsil Mr. Barnes considered iiUMleratc; nnd few 
complaints were made to him. I’akhowal cotn-i 
<t,jJS *‘ , v,Stl prised tlm lower part of the present Ludhiina 

tali si I, with the Akalgnrh and Bassian pargana* of J;igrion, The Ms loud 
jiigir had not been before assessed. The details* given in the review for 
this tnh*il are 




LJ 

.ulil. 

Summary assessment 

1,67,6*7 


2,83,385 

Regular Settlement assessment ... 

1,79,425 

74,950 

i 

2,34,373 

i 

+ 

+ 11,798 

j - .10,988 

i 

i 


As before explained the summary assessment of the jigir villages is 
a mere estimate. 


* Note,—I give these details as I tind them without an_, attempt to reconcile 
them with the figures quoted in para. 183. 
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Tlic treatment of the Jngraon tahsil was considered to be uot so 
. , ... „ successful, ami numerous complaints were mode. 

1 he assessments or the Hatnr purgana were 
reduced by 14 per cent. ; and relief was also given in Jagraon pargana. 
The figures for tho whole talisil shown in tiie rovie.v are :— 

Summary assessment . . ... 1,74,195 

Sir. Davidson’s assessments ... ... 1,79,2*12 

As reduced by Mr. Barries ... ... J,68,883 

Even after this Mr. Barnes expressed himself very doubtful as to 
whether the Settlement would stand. At the present time the Hatur 
and Jagrion pargantus are- undoubtedly in a more prosperous condi¬ 
tion than any other part of the district, except perhaps the 
Jnngal villages; and .it is bnrd to realise the “appearance of 
squalor and poverty” to which Mr. Barnes refers. The explanation appears 
to be that those parganas, which lie on the Ferozepur border, have always 
been dependant on a comparatively light rainfall, the proportion of irrig¬ 
ation being at present nhont 5 percent. There had been two or throe bad 
years when Mr. Barnes saw the tract in 1355, and the prices of the in¬ 
ferior grains (mixed gram and wheat, or gram and barley mostly) were 
very low. Be this as it may, the forebodings ot the review have not 
been realized. 

The Settlement of the Ludhiiu* tahsil was considered to he better 
than that of Jagrion, and there was little or no 
complaint. The new demand was a reduction 
from 2,46,787 to 2,42,704 or of 1 per cent. 

Samrila tahsil Mr. Barnes considered to have been beforo 
8»mril& tahstl. “ grievously over assessed.” The nominal reduction 

given by Mr. Davidson from the Summary Settlement jama wss — 
Summary Settlement ... ... ... 3,43,509 

Regular Settlement ... ... ... 2,62,582 


LvCUina Utetl. 


80,927 

or 23 per cent. 

If we exeiude the jdgiidiirs' estimates (para. 188) the reduction is 
about 20 per cent. Few complaints were made about the Regular Settle¬ 
ment assessment. 

It is evident from what Mr. Barnes writes that two or three years 
after the new assessments bad been announced they were subjected to a 
searching scrutiny; and such defects as appeared were at once remedied. 
The Commiseoner visited every part of the district, mid freely exercised 
his power of revision ; and no man of Ids day had greater knowledge of 
the work of assessing than Mr. Barnes. The total of the reduction 
given outside of the Jagraon tahd! was inconsiderable. 

192. The period for which tin* Regular Settlement was sanctioned 
_ , , formed the subject of some correspondence in 

Settleru*™ ° 1 * ^ ” 1879 ; and I may here mention the circumstances 

connected with this so as ot prevent future 
misunderstandings. The term of the Regular Settlement ot 1842 
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was twenty years. Mr. Davidson’s assessments were introduced 
between 1850—53; and tlie tenders were taken for thirty years, 
either from the date on which they were written, or, wlicu in the 
co&e of the villages settled in 1842 enhancement was proposed, from 
1862, is., after the expiry' of the original period of twenty years. 
In para. 23 of the letter (No. 686, dated 11th August 1856, printed 
with the report) in which tho orders of Government on the Settle¬ 
ment were conveyed to the Financial Commissoner the sanction is said to 
be “ for the period of thirty years, i.e., up to A. D. 1880.” lint Lite orders 
of Government were lost sight of, probably in the confusion resulting from 
the Mutiny ; and the tenders of engagement remained unaltered, uud 
6itow the periods as not expiring till 1892 and 1893 in the caso of soma 
villages. It was held in 1879, on a reference to Government, that the 
period of Settlement for the whole district should be taken as expiring in 
1880 ; and that this should he notified to the people. 

103. There was, as fur as I ean discover, only one refusal to pfl- 


Walking at the Begnlur 
Fnttlnmimt ■■wirnl 


gage for the Regular Settlement assessment. 
The village of Bairaal in Jafrion was leased for 
ten or twelve years. In a few villages (part of 
Dhtndra, Kbanpur, Bahidarpur, Kanganwi!) proprietary rights were 
transferred on account of refusal to engage in 1842 or for balances found 
to he due in 1847 ; hut I cannot learn that any difficulties followed the 
introduction of the Regular Settlement assessment of 1850. In only 
one village has the assessment been reduced since the revisions of 
Mr. lianas. 

The following extracts fmin tho annual Revenue Itei>cr1s give the 
Opinions of oflicers in opinions which several distinguished officers 
charge of the district ns to formed between the veal's i860 add 1870 
the Hepular Settlement as- ,,f the walking of the Settlement, In the 

m u w -i report for 1861 Major McNeile writes that, 

EJ c e ' although balances had accrued in a few village* 

owing to the'drought, they would be realized. “The coercive m si a res 
hare been limited to a few datlakt, if they deserve th* time 
of coercive measures." In the report for 1861-68 CoJoutn, fthen 
Colonel Davie,. Captain) W. G. Davies writes : “ The whole of 

this revenue, together with nearly all the 
balances arising from suspensions during the drought, has been collected 
without recourse being had to a single property -so-called coercive 
measure, a striking proof of the lightness of tho assessment, and the 
fairness of its distribution.” As to coercive measures, “tunic have 
been resorted to in the ourse of the year, and *dastnks’ have only been 
issued in sufficient numbers to provide for the pay of the establishment 
for collecting tho revenue.” As to the value of land : “ A light 
assessment has given a high value to land in the eves of the industrious 
Jut,’’ Report of 1862-63, Mr. C. P. Elliott:—“ A perusal of the reports 
&ir. C. P. Elliott <">d returns of this district Jar the last ten yean, 

shows that during the term of the present 
Settlement not a single coercive measure, with the exception of tbs 
issue of a few dastaks as reminders, has beeu resorted to, a strong 

12 
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testimony to the lightness of the assessment, find the f&irneM of ite 
distribution.” As to the price of land: “ The average selling price of 
land has undoubtedly risen within the last few years, owing probably 
to tlie lightness of tho assessment. There are perhaps few districts in 
the Panjab where a better price can be obtained.” These remarks are 
most important, because they give the op.iuioD* of three such officer*, 
and relate to a period that was must trying for agriculturists every where, 
beginning with several years of depression in the value of agricultural 
produce and ending with two or three seasons of drought, lu 1883-64 
Mr. Elliott save that the issne of the “usual untnber of daatakswae the 
only ooercive measure. It is pleasant to feel with what ease the 
revenue is paid in owing to the lightness of the assessment and the 
general prosperity of the people." In the report of the next few years 
tlie snme officer (Mr. Elliott) makes remarks to the same effect. In the 
report for 1868-69 lie writes : “ Notwithstanding the late scarcity the 
number of dasluks issued was not linger then usual. No other coercive 
xneagyre was adopted.” The report of 1869-71) contains these remarks : 
‘‘Considering ili» bad harvests in the year under report, the above results” 
(recoverable balances of Us. 2,.a51) “ were scarcely to have been expected 
It proven that the assessment of this district is really exceedingly lighty 
Tlie revenue was paid with even k'sa resort to dastaks titan iu 1868-69.” 
(This was written by Colonel Elliott apparently). In the report for 
1870-71 Mr. Cowan writes: “None of this balauoe (fi* 888) j* 

„ _ reported s* irrecoverable. The Mnpdwit 

khnrif harvest of this year baa doubt lam 
aontributod to the result, and the assesshwut of this distr iot is notorious¬ 
ly a light oue.” I might multiply these quotations, but have 
•elected the period 1860-79, because it contains the only two aeneous of 
scarcity that have occurred during the currency of the Settlement. 
I suppose too that no officers ever acquired such an intimate knowledge 
of the district us Major MoNeile mid Mr. C. P. Elliott (the latter bad 
charge of it continuously livni 1862 to 18(39); and their opinious as to 
the assessment are very Ijivuiiruhlc. 

The leinurks spj ly t<> the whole' district, but no exception is made. 
'f».s authorities quoted eousidered that ihe assessment was li^ht and 
fciriy distributed. No coercive measures have been resulted to, a 
■■Aelent number of d«s)ak3 being issued as a matter of course to 
provide for the pay of temporary establishment required for assistance 
lit collection. The balances due to suspensions in the years of scarcity 
•ran insignificant (less thnn I per cent, of the demand), and were 
quickly resitted. I might add to the above quotation* from the 
opinion* of officer* beiweeft 1870 and 1878, lint they appear to he 
nnuecessary. There has been little difficulty in collection anywhere, 
except in some part* of the Bet; and it may l»e said that any apparent 
slackness is due, not to inability to pay, but to a hereditary unwilling* 
uess to do so. This element will he appreciated if we compare our mild 
methods of getting in the revenue with those employed by our predecess¬ 
ors. A lumbardir, who has probably bad experience of the latter^ 
is not likely to care much for the issue of a warrant. In the Maboaaa- 
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dan Bet (Bajput and Gujar) villages there if generally a scarcity of 
cash, and the revenue ha* systematically to be borrowed ; b«t this would 
still be the caee if we were to reduce it by half. 

194. In a series of Appendices (No. Vo. — r) to this Report I hair* 
collected such information as I could obtain 
cam.". land. General relating to the transfers of land during the 

last SO years. Under native rule th* only per¬ 
sona who eottld have rights in land were the husbandman and the “Sarkir,” 
Le. t the chief, great or small, the revenueassigt.ee or other persou entitled 
ti th* rent. The right *f the husbandman had certainly no market 
value, and a transfer by him for consideration was not possible. Our Eegular 
Settlement recoguized his right us something much better than that 
merely of cultivation ; and we surrendered to him a substantial shave of the 
“SaikarV’due. With a fixed assessment and a rise in the prices of agri¬ 
cultural produce the amount of profit to the proprietor after the payment 
of the Government revenue gradually increased ; and laud came to bare 
a v a l ue in the eyes of all classes, not merely of agriculturists ; while otbct 
and less healthy causes tended to stimulate its transfer. The poWr of 
raising moupy on the security of land produced extraragumw, as th* 
husbandman could oomntand unlimited credit; and our costly legal sys¬ 
tem, with the high rates of compound interest, which at all events would 
never have been allowed rmdef native rule, bsva aggravated the evil. 
The general result may be stated for the whole district that 2 percent, of 
the area has been sold in the last thirty years, nnd that at present 8 per 
cent., is held in mortgngo with possession, those proportions being fairly 
equal everywhere. Mortgages without possession are, 1 may say, very 
uncommon. One agriculturist will not advance money to another unless 
he gets land into his possession sufficient to giv<- a fair return ; while the 
money-lending classes give credit, on running accounts, or, if the bor¬ 
rower's credit is not good, on land transferred to them. The following 
statement shows the distribution of the transfers over the three tnlisfls • 


Tmbcfl. 

F. C, or roTij. mi. — ' 

Bold. 

Hopfagvd. 

Sauraia 

3 

6 

titldhiina ... ... 

9 

1 

7 

Jagr&ou 

3 

12 


Th* ftjfistration returns (Vc.) show that the number ot transfers pre¬ 
vious to 1865 was very small; but that it has not varied very much during 
the three periods of five years 1866-80. The general question of what 
the causes are which have led to the transfers since 1865 is a very wide 
one; and I do not propose to consider it bore. Tb..y cauDot be a sign 
either of want of prosperity or of undue pressure of the land-revenue, for 
the agricultural population has never been so well ofl as during that* 
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fifteen years, and the profit! of cultivation have never been ao great. 
1 have no danbttbat od the contrary they indicate prosperity, and may 
be due to extravagance resulting from a sudden influx of wealth. It is 
remarkable that the proportion of area in mortgage should be higher in 
Jagrion than in the other tahsits, although we know that the condition 
of the Jats here is superior to that of any other part. I should also add 
that mortgagee arc very ofteu not due to any real pressure of debt, but 
merely a method of raising money temporarily required ; and sometimes 
too they are a mere form ot tenure. 


195. In the next plaoe let us see into whose hands the transferred 
The cltwses to whom the }las c ? me - Tbe following is an abstract 

transfers hare been made. of Appendices V. a. and 6. 


P.O. 

Oo-pwentn. 

OlhW l£Tl. 

tmltariita 

Hoa-lpri- 

•oltwwta. 

Total 

Sold lo 


23 

35 

100 

Held in mortgage by ... 

j 

11 

! 43 

luo 


The inference from this is licit the agriculturists ean hold their own 
against the class whose profession is money-lending far better than in 
most districts of the Province. The Ji ts of the uplands at all events sel¬ 
dom al|ow an outsider to acquire permanently any land iu a village 
Muunnaity. The right of pre-emption is generally claimed and instated 
on ; and it would be also in the case of mortgages, if the Law allowed of 
this. Ivery well-to-do jfnt who hs« saved a little money will endea¬ 
vour to invest it in a mortgage of land, and some of the bribe have estab¬ 
lished very large money-lending connections. Amongst the Mahome- 
daus of nil tribes, too, there are a good number of men who hold laud 
in mortgage. It would never be difficult for a cultivator in the uplands 
to '•aise a loan ou his land from a co-sharer; and this could generally be 
done also I.. most parts of tbe lowlands. But there is often a prejudice 
against borrowing money except from a regular money-lender. There 
are some very large bankers of the regular money-lending class in 
Ludhiana, Jagrnoti, Kaikot and Machiwaialt, who carry on a large busi¬ 
ness with tiic- villagers ; aud also some scattered over the district; but tbe 
mass of the Jot population can get ou without any assistance, and have 
generally some cash in hand. Certain parts of the district are more 
prosperous than others ; and in noticing tbe assessment circles in detail 
I will descriU% the condition of each. Tbe total outstanding debt ou mort¬ 
gage is returned as upwards of Ks. 20,00,000, or about two years of tho 
revenue demand. Of the mouey owed on book debt we have no details. 

196. Appendices Va, and Vc., give the average price per acre as 
„ . , , , Rs. 34 or 26 times the revenue demand, and the 

mortgage money secured per acre (with pos¬ 
session) as Rs. 32 or 2H times tbe revenue demand. The price which land 
will letch varies a good deal over the district j and appears to be high- 
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ost in JngrApn and the Jnngal where the labour of cultivation is small, 
the revenue light, and the rate of rent in kind high. The great rise 
in the price of the inferior grains has also probably something to do 
with this. Tito following statement taken from Appendix Vo., shows 
the manner in which the price has risen during the last thirty vears ;— 


TlXtiL. 

PtIIOD OT FIT* Till*. 

1863—66, 

1868—80. 

1861—65. 

1836—70. 

1871—76, 

1876—80. 

Bararila ... 

... 

' c 

18 

23 

37 

31 

Ludhiana... | 

n 

11 

16 

40 

71 

G8 

Jagraon ... | 


1 3 

14 

1 

26 

39 

| 60 


T The following are the details as to oompen- 

Uc purpose*!™ pn sntion paid for land taken up for the Birhind 

1 Canal about the year 1869:— 
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CHAPTER VIII. — Ths Revised Skttlkkent, 1873-88. 

197. The revisiou, after a currency of thirty yearn, of the assessment 
Tlientfw.wessmfiDt prin- °f 14 tract in which there was but little room for 
eipiw fur guidance in a expansion of resources beyond what was due to 
revision of assessment. such general causes as a rise in prices and the 
consequences of this is not a task of anything like such difficulty as 
that before an officer who had little to guide him beyond the experience of 
a few years collection of a fixed demand, and such information as he could 
obtain about the value and productive power of land in a country' recently 
annexed. Where there are no large owners realizing rent from their 
tenant*, hot only smallholdings cultivated by proprietor*, all calculation 
of the rent or net profit of cultivation must bo to some extent theoretical; 
while the manner in which a village composts! of small propertiee has 
for thirty years paid a fixed demand to Government, and the degree of 
prosperity which it has enjoyed dating that time are perfectly certain 
tests of what it will be able to bear in the future. Of course, if Government 
has fixed a certain standard, and wo find from our calculations that this 
has been exceeded in any case, it is our duty to give due weight to this 
in determining whether we should continue the assessment.; but we can 
never have such confidence in our estimates of the value of the laud of a 
village as to reject the experience derived from its past fiscal history. 

The directions to Settlement Officers, as published under authority 
and embodying the alterations up to date in the orders and principles laid 
do*n by Government, together with the changes and additions from time 
t* Uahe swggeated by the experience of the Department, and contained in 
recent report* and reviews, and such.special instructions as the local 
Government may Issue for his gtridanoe, are what the Settlement Officer 
haa to go on in the work of assessment, 

I may say at the ou'set, with reference to a reoent resolution of the 
Government of India, that the revision of an old Settlement in a district 
like Ludhiana could not be fonuded on a complete revaluation of the 
I:*n*l ; and I hope that I will be able to make it plain that our inquiries 
fts to rents, produce, &e., are inl' inb-d to supply tests with a view to 
ws.,r'*xr ourselves dial the Goivnimcnt standard is not. exceeded, the 
real ground of enhancement being in all a material increase in 

resources. 


198. In revising the assessment of a tract there are certain general 
_ . .. considerations which prepare us for the results, 

whtektbertrUiunis based, and indicate the extent to which we are likely to 
be able to alter the demand of the present time. 
The principal of these are the increase or decrease of cultivation, and of 
the means of production, the alterations in the price of agricultural pro¬ 
duce and the general improvements in resources and condition of the 
tract under the expiring Settlement. 

Taking these in order, then, the following figures from the statement 
luori-Mo of culmaticm i Q p* r H" 6 of Mr. Davidson's report show the 
■mi in iho iMuii of pro- area at that time still available for cultivation, 
duotl °" aud I add beneath the proportions as shown by 

the papers of our new survey 




Upf^iihr 1850 
IV r emit. 


875,968 ' 666,503 | 139.066 | 76,397 

.. 10O I 76 16 I 9 


Revi»«*l 1880 
Per uni. 


... | 882,167 729,008 86,664 86,484 

100 83 9*j 7| 


The “ former” return given in our Appendix I differs somewhat from 
the above details of 1850 j but there have been changes in the limits of the 
district. The increase in cultivation has been for the whole district near¬ 
by 8 per cent.; and thero is now 9$ per cent of arable waste returned. 
The increase is thus distributed over the three tabsils— 

Samrala ... ... ... 5 per cent. 

Ludhiina ... ... ... 7 „ 

Jagrion ... ... ... IQ „ 

The percentage i> highest in the Pa tv Ad b and Jangul Awanment 
Circle* of the Ludhiina tahwl and in Jagrfon. Notwith¬ 
standing the figure*, I think that there is little room now for 

further extension, *nd that the margin left at the Regular Settlement 
has slurp been filled up. It is impossible that a strictly correct return 
of cnlturable ami should he prepared, for what is technically knowu as the 
margin of cultivation must vary here as elsewhere with the prices of 
agricultural produce. With a rise in prices land that would not before 
have repaid the expense of cultivation mav profitably be brought under 
the plough, and much of our cnlturable waste may be at present such that 
its cultivation would ouly yield a return it there were a further rise, 
although it is not strictly’ correct to call it unculturable. Nearly one- 
third of the cnlturable laud of our returns U in the Bet. where it i* mom 
difficult than elsewhere to say of much of the waste that it is or i* pot 
aftpable of producing a crop that would repay the oost of cultivation 
Ip the DkAia tb* cnlturable conaiat* of area* left for grazing, which ara 
of canaiAarabta extent in some of the outlying and western -w'jh^ea, but 
generally very atnall patches, just enough for the cattle to stand in. 

The only other way in which the productive power of the land has 

Inrr™ of irrigation. b ?° n . increased j 8 h .Y ‘ho addition of the moans 
of irrigation. The following statement of irriga¬ 
tion and of masonry wells shews the extent of this in each tahsil:— 
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the purchasing power, has not advanced; and that, a mnund of wheat 
or grain lia.s the same exchange volue now ns it had twenty or thirty 
years ago. I do not think that any one will assert more than this. If 
it he recognized that we have inherited a system of land revenue under 
which Government was entitled to the rent of the land, but lias sur¬ 
rendered in favour of the proprietary rights which it has created 
first 20, then 83, and finally 50 per cent, of this rent, I think 
it might well be said that our treatment of the cultivator has heen most 
lenient, and that we might claim for Government the full present value 
of the portion which we have retained. But this argument may he 
objected to as merely theoretical; and «c could enforce it only in the 
case of large proprietors taking kind rents from their tenants. Com¬ 
petition cash rents exist to a very limited extent, and they have risen, 
and even now vary with prices j while the rates of rent in kind also, 
though generally fixed according to custom, are, so far as l can discover, 
higher than they used to be; besides that the increase of prices directly 
enhances the value of the proprietors' share. But there are few tenants 
iu (lie district depending solely on the land that they rout; and we must 
not lay too tnach stress on the argument to be derived from what they 
pay as applied to cultivating proprietors. What we have really to con¬ 
sider in this connection is the extent and character of the surplus pro¬ 
duce disposed of by the cultivating proprietors of the district., and the 
excess of their receipts over expenditure; for of course much of the 
price of the surplus produce must he spent by them in the purchase of 
articles which now cost much nv-iv than they used to. Where pro¬ 
prietary and cultivating rights are combined, the result of the rise in 
prices may be absorbed hy an increase of the population and by n ri*a 
in the staudard of comfort. In this district tlv increase of population 
has probably been covered by the extension of the area and means of 
production; but the standard of comfort his undoubtedly risen; and 
it is for consideration how far this rise has encroached on the profit* 
of cultivation, and whether the agricultural population have not 
gradually accustomed themselves to live at a rate no much higher than 
they used"to, that it would be dangerous to increase the burden o r their 
taxation. What were not necessaries to them before may have become 
so; nud it is only luxuries that they may be able to forego in order 
to pny an enhanced revenue. 

201. I am not inclined to trust such an estimate as might be 
Conclusions to be .town of ' tl,e wl,r,le P™diico of the district, the 

from the rise of prices consumption at so much a head o( the population, 
(continued.) and the resulting surplus, for there are element* 

of uncertainty iu each of the factors making up this. Fro n what I have 
written in the first part of this report about its produce, and again about 
its trade it will be seen that the District may be divided roughly into 
two parts—the western, producing only the coarser grains of the spring 
and autiimii harvest; and the eastern, in which are grown the higher 
staples, sugar, cotton, and wheat, in addition to maize and the common 
lmirrigated crops, the latter of which hero cover only a small portion 
of the area. There is an exchange of products between the two parts. 
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Tlio cultivator* of the eastern villages do not in many pianos (eg., the 
Sarnrala Bet) grow enough of the eosrsor grains on which they almost 
entirely live, ami have to supplement their home supply by purchases 
from the tradors of the west; but as a rule the produce of the sugar, 
cotton, and wheat crops is turned into cash, which goes in the payment 
of the Government revenue, the celebration of marriages, the purchase 
of cattle or of such commodities as the people have to buy <e. g., salt, 
metal, utensils, clothes, &c.) The rise in the prices of the inferior grains 
of the west, the aalumti millets and pulses and wheat with gram 
(“berm"), has been relatively much greater than that of the higher 
staples of the east.; and the export of the former is enormous. *The 
result has been a great influx of wealth into this part of the Country. 
I have elsewhere described the signs of eomfort aud prosperity to bo 
found in the villages of the Jagraou and of the western part of the 
Lndhiina tahsil; and their present condition is entirely due to the 
profits made during the last ten or fifteen years from the export of 
grain. One has but to look at the houses, clothing, jewelry and 
cattle of these Jats. aftd to inquire what they spend on marriage and 
other celebrations now, and what they use to, in order to ho convinced 
of the extent to which they have profited by being able to dispose of 
their surplus grain for nearly double in much as it would have fetched 
thirty years ago. In the east there are not perhaps such patent signs 
of prosperity; and some tracts are not particularly well conditioned; 
bat there has undoubtedly been everywhere a substantial increase ia 
the wealth of the agricultural population due to the enhanced rain* 
of the produoe that they dispose oft- In noticing the Assessment 
Circles in detail I will describe the condition and resources of each; and 
I need not pursue this subject further here. 


202. We now come to the more particular operations of assess* 

Atsos.oe.n Ci,cl,s. m0,U ‘ A 6e i )iirale ■admitted on the 

revenue rates proposed for each of the three 
shells according t" the Jireciinns in tin* Hides under the Land Revenue 


A'* ■ and inside ol tin* t ibsos th-- villages w» re firs'- grouped for assess¬ 
ment juirp' _ 's. The division into Assessment Circles made at the Regular 


Settlement did not follow any rational principle; and the supposed necessity 
foradheringtotheold pargana divisions made it practically useless. Wehave 
now in each tahsil adopted the natural features of the country described in 
paras. 7 to 9 of this report as the basis or our arrangement. The village* 
of the low-lying Bet tract wore first separated off The Ludhiana Bet ns 
rather too extensive for convenience; and, as there is a great difference in 
the produoe of tho upper and of the lower portions of it, a sub-division was 
necessary; while of the funner I further threw into a separate claas 
those villages which have laud subject to annual inundation (“ rrmnd” or 
“ kaolm”), as theTaren is of greater extent here than elsewhere along the 
river and differs widely from that part which is removed from the river 
,“packn”). In the next place the villages ia the strip of sandy soil along the 
“ Dha" or Ridge over the Bet could not come into the same class as those 


further inland; and were placed in a circle by themselves. In Samrila 
and Jagraou the remainder of the tahsil was of so uniform a character 
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that there did not seem to be tiny necessity for sub-dividing it further. 
Such differences ns exist between village and village are due to the greater 
or less proportion of irrigation or of' poor soil, and those nre points that 
adjust themselves in an assessment by rates on soils or classes of laud. 
Tl>e good and bad soils are not peculiar to localities, so that the only 
sub-division possible would have been according to classes ; and this I 
was unwilling to adopt, ns it is opeu to many objections. The uplands 
of Ludhiana stretch much further south than those of tliB other tuhsils, 
and there is considerable diversity in the natural features. The outly¬ 
ing “ Janga!"' viilnges, with a small rainfall anu no irrigation, naturally 
fell into a group by themselves ; and of the remainder there is such a 
difference between the south western eorner about Pakhowil and the 
rich tract round Malond, that the separation of these was necessary ; and 
there wrs leftt he upper portion, corresponding to that of the other tuhsils. 

The low lands in the valley of the Satlej are everywhere known aa 

Nomenclature adopted. “ B f ” wlnle exposed to the direct action 

of the river is called “ K.aebn" or “ Mand.” TIm 
uplands nre generally spoken of as “ Dliaia,” or land beyond the high 
bank (“ Dha'’J, Itssub-divisinus I have described in para 10, Tl» tract 
immediately over the Bet hat been called u Lower Dhaia,” and tlutt beyond 
it u Upper Dhaia,*' although thc'worda Unmr and upper are not perhaps 
vary appropriate. In Ludhiana Uhtt'l the terms “ Jangal” and “ Pnwadh*” 
have been applied to the outlying villages and to the rich country about 
Malond respectively, while the tract round Pakhowil lias beeu termed 
“TihAra," or intermediate between thorn. I hnve carried the names Lmev 
and Upper Dbaia into the Jngra^nt tahsil for the sake of convenience. 
The as«essmput circles then are— 


SgmrAIm. 


| Lvi'Ihirinu. 

1 J ajf rAoa. 

i 

Bet 

i . 

f But I Knrl’i. 
s tiet I Purkn. v 

( B«t II. ) 

Set. 

Lower Dliaia ... 

... 

Lower Dhhia 

Lower Dbiia. 

Upper Dhaia ... 

... 

Upper Dhaia ... \ 

Upper Dli&ia. 


P.-iwadh. 

Tiliara. 

Jangal. 



*03. 
Clan iflea Aon 


The classification of soils Ims already been described (para 97) ; 
m of soil* a,| d ^ l |;,ve shown how we got rid, aa far as pos¬ 
sible, of the very elaborate sub-division of the 
Regular Sell lament, and substituted ouefouuded ou a few broad distinctions* 

• Thi» word really meant ” Eaaterij." 

t In Jagrion the land over the Bet ii called " Dkaie,” and (bat further wtnh 
either “ Uohe'" or “ JaugaL” 
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Tliis was the result of a good deal of correspondence, and much 
attention was bestowed ou the subject with a view to obtaining reliable 
returns. 

In tbe uplands the first difficulty was to determine what land should 
.... , . ■ , , be classed as irrigated, and what as unirrigated. 

About nine-tenth* nr the well laud there can be 
no question ; hut the area of irrigation from a well is nowhere strict¬ 
ly defined, as in some districts. The fields immediately round the well 
are watered regularly ; but amongst the outlying ones irrigation is con¬ 
stantly being shifted about, especially where the well is at some distance 
from the village site. In some places to the south-west it is the custom 
to irrigate the fields on one side of the well this year, and those on tho 
other side next. There is thus a considerable area over which the irriga¬ 
tion fluctuates; and it would be a mistake to return either the whole or 
any portion of this ns regularly irrigated. To avoid the difficulty we 
recorded the area actually irrigated in tho year of measurement; and 
the results show that, we have thus obtained a result that is reliable as an 
average. To accept the entries absolutely as a basis of assessment for 
each field would give rise to errors; and, where the assessment of the 
village was distributed over the holdings by irrigated and uuirrigated rates, 
we bad often to make further inquiries); but such cast's were not com¬ 
mon. For the assessment of the village and of the circle tho returns 
won quite reliable, as they gave the average area of irrigation, and this 
was an that we required. 

From what I have written in Chapter IV it will be seen, that the rich 
cultivation liea close round the site ; and that the 
*" d ** fields of the more distant wells receive little 

manure, and do not ordinarily bpar two crops in 
the year. la the former Settlement each field was separately classed 
according to the crops growing in it at the time of measurement; but 
this method was open to obvious objections, and led to many abuses and 
inequalities. Profiting by the experience of the past we have attempted 
no«,..l*'g more than to class the area of each well according to its situation 
and the ernpH grown on it. This work was done bv the Deputy Superin¬ 
tendents and cheeked by tbe Superintendents, the Kxtra Assistant Settle¬ 
ment Officer, and myself. It was a very easy tusk with the aid of the 
village map to write off on the spot (hat sueh and such wells round the 
site were to he classed as “ Nisi’’ or first class, and that those outside of 
them were “ Khilie” or second class. The Patwiri had then merely to fill 
in the entry for each Geld according to this. The classification was used in 
very few cases fotHhe internal distribution ; and, with such a large 
area of irrigation as there is in Sainrala and parts of Ludhiina, it was 
necessary to have a sub-division for assessment purposes. The original 
meaning of the word “ Niii ” is “ adjoining the village site," and the 
position of the land is what determines its value. It is not meant that 
every field of a “ Nnii ” well is regnlarly twice cropped ; but most of 
•uch fields have their turns of bearing two crops (or the equivalent) in the 
year, The difference between the two classes of irrigation is seen by tho 
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following analysis of the crops grown in each 100 acres of “ Nidi” and of 
“ Kiialis” well lund iu the Upper Dhaia circles of Samrala and of 
Ludhiana. 


TiUSIL. 

SkUMktk. 

Lci’BUkA. 

C)*w. 

Niki, j 

Ehilia. 

SiiL 

sum. 

Total of Crop* ... ... 



157 

iu 

Of which Sugar ... ... 

15 

f 

12 J 

1 

ICf 1 

g 

Cotton ... 

* 

13 

l 

1 

n ; 

0 1 

IS 


"la uninigated Dliaia lauds three classes were at first adopWd, 
. .... . „ . vis., “ Dakhar,” “ Eousli ” and “Blrar;** bat, 
*' as the jlifferenoe in train# between the first 
two was soon perceiTed to be very slight, and the agricultural mind 
was much exercised by the distinction, we gave it up. Between good 
loam and poor sand it was necessary to retain some distinction, hecanso 
of the very irregular manner in which the sand hills am distribut 'd. 
TbuB the whole area of one village may he of the poorest soil, while 
that of the adjoining one is fine loam. Jt was impossible to frame our 
As-csaniciit Circles according to lose soils, ns good and hud villages 
are intermixed till over the uplands, except iu the Lower Dbaia Circles 
which lie in the vicinity of the Ifigh Bank. Although tlio sand drifts 
are not confined to certain localities which could he marked off ia 
circles, they tire generally more or less continuous ; and the good sod 
bud soils lie in zoues ( culled “ h&r ” or “ louns "). The poorer l«»yd» 
are the exception ; aud it will be seen that the whole area returned 
“bhur" or saud is only 28 per oent. of the whole unirrigated-£)hiia area. 
In many villages tliere is not a single acre of poor toil; and, where sand 
does occur, the surface is usually uneven, and no question could arise 
as to most of tbo Gelds. The classification was actually done thus. 
The Munserims and Deputy Superintendents marked off at the com- 
meuceincnt of measurements for each village on tho Bpot with ti e aid of 
the old map the zoues of “bhur” land; aud, as in the case of the irri¬ 
gation, the Patwaris had simply to fill iu the fields. The only doubtful 
fields, were Sjjose along the edge of the ‘“bar" of saud; aud, as the 
<l bhur” area is limited, these would not aniouut to more than one or two 
iu a hundred of the total area of cultivation. Iu such easo3 it was necessary 
to trust to the discretion of subordinates to some extent, for there are 
many fields that no two persous would class in the same way. Constant 
supervision was exercised by the Superintendents, Extra Assistant and 
myself; and the soil entries were carefully checked at the same time as 
the measurements of each village. 
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In the Bet the area of irrigation is very limited, and there are no 
such natural differences of soil as could ooove- 
Bet lands. niently be adopted. At the time of measure* 

ments the lands were shown as flooded or not ( a sail&b” and “barani)” 
according as they were within or without the range of the floods from 
the river. Afterwards, When some classification appeared necessary 
for assessment purposes, we marked off for each village the area oF 
higher cultivation, i.e , that on which two crops or single ones of 
sugarcane or cotton are ordinarily raised. This is generally fixed 
and well recognized by the people themselves, and lies immediately 
round tbe village site or in plots where tho quality of the soil is kuown 
to be snperior. This highly cultivated laud we called “ dofasli >> and 
the rest “ ekfasli.” '* Dofasli ” fields do not necessarily bear two crops 
every year, for the manured area is shifted about from year to year and 
fallows given ; but they all do so in their turn. “ Ekfasli” is tbe outlying 
land which seldom or never bears more than one crop. Inquiry was 
not made as to single fields ; but the Deputy Superintendents and 
Superintendents marked off outlie map of each village the dofasli plots 
with the aid of the crop return of two years in the case of Samrala, and 
of three years in the rest of the district; and the results were checked 
for each village by tbe Extra Assistant and myselt. 

204. Having obtained a classification of the soils in each ttrtk 
we next proceeded to work out rev«iu* r*M 

33PS2VS£T5 r h “ r»« «*• 

Bwteigtiter feetUemtet. change*™ ttwrireaouravs and the general ixmdi- 
Village mine. tiori of the tract, and fey the produce estimate* 

hereafter to be described } and in determining these we fe«d as guides, 
first the revenue ratee used in the Regular Settlement These, as I have 
shown in para. 190 , were merely two-tlnrdB of the estimated rental of each 
class of soil; and they were to some extent useful, being the result of* 
good deal of inquiry made 30 years ago. The rates at which the village 
assessments have been distributed on the land or between the proprie¬ 
ty.^ during the last 30 years would he expected to afford most reliable 
information as to the value attached to each soil by people themselves ; 
but the classification of the Regular Settlement was not generally made 
BM of for the purpose of internal rating, and the details are meagre. 

205. The statistics of rent are contained in Appendices Ila. and 
b. of tiiis report; and from tliese it will be seen 
Ouh jest* now paid, fjjat (} ie proportion of the total area of the land 
paying proper cash rents is only 5 per cent, of the cultivation, that is 
after deducting from the areas shown in Appendix Ila. land of which die 
rent is for various ifcasons merely nominal. These competition cash rents 
are shown in Appendix 116. The area being so small, we must be careful 
in drawing deductions from them; but they are not to be absolutely rejected. 
The former rulers of the country took a large share of their revenue at 
rates on crops; and this revenue, which was a full rent really, has snr- 
vived in the cash rates now paid for land taken for the cultivation of 
cane, maize, cotton and Oliver crops. Although, as will be seen from 
the first few columns of Appendix Ila, the greater part of the out- 
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tivators of laud returned ns held by tenants have either proprietary or 
permanent rights in other land, still no one would pay for the use of 
land so much as would make it impossible for him to recoup the cost of 
Cultivation and have something over. 

There are three methods of fixing eash rents. A portion of a 
proprietary holding may be let for the year also 
Different fo™. of e«*h much on the local standard of area without re- 
eomolidmted rentij oa.h guru to the crop* to be grown ; or tike area may 
Mktei on crop*. be approximately known to both parties and a 

lump sum (called “ebakota” or “chak&wa”) 
be agreed on without actual measurement. In the first case the area is 
subsequently paced out, aud the rent of the whole calculated at the 
rate agreed on, a third party being called in to settle disputes if neces- 
*ary. The third method is where a field or area is rented for the pur¬ 
pose of growing a certain brop, and a rent on the crop is charged at 
a Certain rate on the local standard of measure, the area and rent being 
•absoquently determined when the crop is standing. Between ordinary 
agriculturists, where the transactions are very small, one or other of 
these three forms of rent is adopted; bnt where there are large-pro¬ 
prietors, such as the Kheri Sardars in Samrdla tahsfl, the old Sikh 
method of collecting revenue is still followed, and the tenant agrees 
to pay at crop rates on whatever he grows in the kliarif harvest. In 
explanation of the headings of Appendix lib. 1 should say that, 
where the laud of the holding rented is all of one description, we have 
been able to enter the details under tlio proper class ; but in most of 
the holdings rented at an alt round rate or for n fixed sum there aro 
several classes of land, and details have to go into the column of “ Mixed/’ 
The casli rents used in our assessment reports were recorded at the 
time of survey (1878-79) from the statements made by the parties.: 
but as our inquiries were known to be with a view to assesaintttt, 
these were not very reliable, being generally much under the mark. 
Such details of rents as were to be fond in the annual paper* proved 
quite valueless, as no attempt had been made to keep np a proper 
of them. 


The rates of rent prevailing throughout the district do not differ 

Hate, of rent ^railing. T®* ™? h * In jP Bled I> , “ d wileVer y wl >«* ™ 
the Ubaia pay from Ks. 2 to 3 on the kacha 

bigah, from Rs. 9-8 to 14 an acre. The rent of .inirrigated land of 
ordinary quality is from Rs. 1 to 1-8 a kacha bigah (Rs. 4-12 to 7 
an acre); but the poorer soils run as low as 12 juuas and 8 annas. 


The proportion of these poorer soils is, it must ha lemembered, small; 
and I do not think that on the average uuirrigat-.-d land pays lees than 
Re. I a kacha bigah, or nearly Rs, 5 an acre. lu the Bet the first two 
kinds of cash rent are almost unknown. 


The crops which ordinarily pay “zahti’’ or cash rent* are cane, 
c maize, cotton, in the irrigated uplands, and 

rop ra *•- the first of these in the unirrigrted lands of the 

Upper Bet; and in the unirrigated lands of the Dlitia the autumn puisee 
aud millets whether sown for fodder or with a view to grain also. 
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The lowest rate paid for sugarcane land is its. 2-8 a kacha bfgah, 
and this is only in the Bet. The average in 
Supreme. the Dliiia is about Hs. 3 or 8-8, while iu a few 

large villages it runs as higli as its. 5. The general rate is about 
Its. 14 or 15 an acre. This rent is for the use.of the laud during one 
and a half years usually, as not more than oue crop can be got ruto the 
two years besides the cane. 


The rates for maize and ootton are from R*. 1-8 to 3 a kacha 
Mgnb, and average about its. 10 an acre in the 
Dhaio, and something less in the Bet. 

For charri and the mixed fodder crops of the kharif Re. 1 a 
m, • * kacha bigah is usually paid, unless the soil is 

M ' poor, when the rate is as low as eight annas or 

twelve nnnas; but on the other hand it may go as high as Rs. 1-8, 
The usual rent for "‘'ronsli” land is not much under Rs. 5 an acre. 


Maize and cotton. 


In the Bet lands below Ludhiana, where there is some very fine 
market gardening, land will rent us high as Rs. 20 to 30 an acre; but the 
above rates am those usually paid throughout the district. 

2t)6. One of the most important points in framing revenue rates 
is to ascertain the relative value of I lie different 
Hdati'e value of the W) j| g (j, arn . 0 f the present edition of the 
scl... Directions to Settlement Officers). In doing this 

we most take it) to consideration all tf^e means of information .referred to 
in the preceding paras, and also the value of the rent when paid in kind. 
Thus, taking ordinary nnirrigated land*as the unit, what will represent 
the value of the two classes of irrigated and of the poor unirrigated 
laud? I found considerable difficulty in reconciling the results suggested 
by the ditrerent ways of looking at the matter. For example in the 
Upper Phaia circle of Samrila we have the following proportions 
approximately from—- 


(!) Tin; former revenue rates. 

(2 j " Bach"’ or distribution rates. 

(3) C).,p rents now paid. 

(4) Cash rents now paid. 


Boil. 

J 

(1) 

(2) j 

j 


(i> 

Uairrigated Rousli ... 

1 

i ! 

i 

1 

Simple (“ Xbilii”) w*4 

24 

2 

! 24 

1J 

"Niai" or (lit class) well 

! 

5 

Hi 

Si 

21 


Result No. 4 will nppear at first sight unaccountable ; but there can 
be no doubt about the facts that for irrigated land the rates of rent 
in cash are little mere than double those for ordinary uuinigated land, 
■while the value of the kind rents of the latter, so far as we have been 
able to determine the usual rate of yield, suggest a much greater differ* 
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... *. gG ek. There is a decided 

ence. The explanation of this is the labour of cultivation is so 

preference for umrngated la , already some land can add an 

SSdi lighter. A proprietor who has ea w i t hout having to 

aore er two of unirrigated culUva h additional labour to 

increase the number of lus cattle anl without ^ maoh b ier labour 

himself, while for "T'^^J nhaia) The recent rise in the prices of 
are required (I sneak of the datively greater than m the ether 

the rain crops, winch hashM, ren t of unimgated lands ; 

sorts of produce, has a so tended t ^ fof gHob knd in cash on the 
and cultivators arethe”sale of the grain, 
chance of making 0 V described in the preceding 

207. With the data which 1 l Q worked out and »pplx- 

**•..—* STM » -* 

. were then tested hy the ' ** ***£. 

Ibe r«*H 4oee not »^ * * *, ^ 9#^ am matomed the genwsi 

of the Directions tn/ p#»* as we ****** 

g-asr£3rt;a* «£*■* s?jsss« 

5s.-n ¥ r tssr—* * the " 

either in money or in kind. t is to calculate the 

208. The first step m lh ® f P j£ l ® roB s produce; and to do this 

amount of ti e g » l area under eacb 

*- produce: «> we must know tfyWA fat 

under P r °y»- crop, and {2) th ” instructions were 

each soil and crop. On these & Agriculture,'in 1879, b£ 

m* mi asxtri**'.».ftatics 


^Sing^ttathep»ettettsew (of » which were not actually 

gat, apart from the oncertemty as ^ J of fte ftectuations m the 
on the ground, this method , j ftuds very considerable. The 

agriculture, which are m uni 1 » a ^gjderable area may remain 

year of survey may be a ir J f ’ d ud ordinarily sown, or the return 

uncropped, although really to obtain a correct statement of 

may be aboCe the average. 1 field inspection (pt«i«r<m) of 

,J area WtaOfor ev^ta- 

the crops was made, and th t aepor t was submitted. The crops 

vest up to the time that the Assessment i. ^ ft „ ain for the Autumn 
were written down as they stoo wb ich are grown at odd times in 

baraeet; while tobaono, 4^ betwec „ tl,e Spring and Au‘"“»> 

r'iris' ££*- «■ «««••» *- "“7 S “ 
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available :tt the time of writing the Assessment Report, tvn* taken as 
the foundation of the estimate. In the Samrala Tahsil the observations 
eat tended from Kbarif 1878 to Rabi 1880, and in the other Tahsils to 
Rabi 1881 : giving in the former case four harvests, and in the latter 
six, actually recorded as they stood. The average of two years harvests 
is better than returns of only one year : and a* we could obtain tio reliable 
details previous to 1878 when our work started, and the submission of 
the Assessment Reports could not be delayed, we had to he content with 
whnt we could get. Five to tan years records would be required for a 
perfectly reliable average, Tahvfl Sannila, where the observation* 
covered the shortest time, has in the uplands 40 per cent, of irrigation 
and a high rainfall, so that the elements of uncertainty are less there 
than in any other Tahsil. 

m 


Crops oa which cash'Wnts 
( M wibtt”) «re paid. 


There are a few crops on which rents in cash have always 

been paid, or of which the produce could not be 
estimated with any approach to accuracy. The 
principal of these are sugarcane and “ charri'* 
or fodder, which paid revenue at cash rates under all former rulers ; and 
it would bo very difficult to make an estimate even approximately 
reliable of the value of the produce ">f these two crops, us well as of 
indigo, tobacco, vegetables, san, Ac. In our produce estimates the crops 
of each harvest have been divided info (1) those on which kind rents 
an ordinarily paid, and (2) those on which cash rents arc ordinarily 
Prota, tit* prevailing rents paid for cane and ehami avpraaa 
rat es were adopted; while for the minor crape we bad the informum 
■applied by the papers of the Regular Settlement and by our preeat 
ittqnirfos. These cash nUs gave ns at ono6 the fhH rent for the crape; 
and we had merely to take one half of tbia m the estimate. 

210. But by far the greater part of the crop area come* under 
the head of (1), and an actual produce estimate 
* le ' had to be mode. In the matter of obtnining 
reliahle data for the average rate of yield the 
second change introduced by the instructions referred to in the last para¬ 
graph was that, instead of a Settlement official cutt ing down n few square 
yards of standing crop here and there, and weighing the p.roduce there 
and then, we selected for experiment in each harvest good sized lioldingB 
such as. would fairly represent the average cultivation. These were 
pat in charge, sometimes of paid watchers nod sometimes of raapeot* 
able agriculturists ; the whole of the crop was cut and stacked accord¬ 
ing to soils and crops; and the produce weighed iu the presence of th# 
owner and of people by the person iu charge of the experiment. 
Upwards of 50 or 60 holdings, averaging five or six acres in area, were 
treated iu this way in each harvest, every Munsevim having one in his 
own circle, and the Deputy Superintendents and Superintendent, each 
two or three. The proposed localities were in all cases reported to me 
for sanction before the experiment was made, and a different village 
chosen every imrvesf. so that the results may be taken as covering 
the greater part of tue District. The Extra Assistant and 1 did 


A v*‘.r»Re rat* of 
experiment*. 
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not work by holding*; but, when the crop* were nearly ripe in 
each harvest, we selected areas several aores in extent which 
appeared to us to be of average quality, and had the whole of th« 
produce weighed under our supervision. Except for this, none of the 
experiments were selected after an inspection of the crop, so that subor¬ 
dinates hud no opportunities ot picking and choosing • and, ns the limo 
covered was from the Rabi of 1879 up to that of 1882, inequalities due 
to seasons above and below the average must have disappeared in the 
averages as fur as it was'to be expected that thev should. The following is 
a statement ot the number of experiments and the nroa which they cover¬ 
ed at the time that tlio Assessment Report of eaoli Tuhsil wan submitted. 


• 

flCftML 

No. of birtfiiU. 

No. 

of 

experiments. 

Ares. 

Avernfjn ares 
lor encli 

experiment. 

Sxmrilx ... 

a j 

mi 

401 

j 

t 

Ludhiiiu ... | 

i 

* 

ssa 

1,838 

1 

i 

3 

Jagrioa 

6 

249 

863 j 

8 

Tutil 


, 

SK9 ] 

' 
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In Appendix III arc embodied the results for tho principal crops of 
the whole of the experiments made, including those subsequent to the 
submission of the Assessment Reports. In the case of Samrita the 
materials for the average rates of yield (assumed) were perhaps somewhat 
deficient, and a few of the result* would have been modified with better 
information ; bet a comparison of the two sets of figures in Appendix. 
Ill will show that we hare not at ail events over-estimated the 
produce. 

opicr means of inform- HI. Besides these experiments we had 

atimi os to iin.* yield sad several sources of information to guide us in 
value ot crops, fixing the average rates of produce : — 

(I.) The rates adopted at the Regular Settlement,though uot genoral- 
correct, wero el ill of some assistance. 

(2.) TbeputwdnV annual papers I found quite unreliable. Thev are 
snppoaed to contain the amount of produce taken by the proprietor 
and by the tenant where kind rents are paid ; but it. is impossible that 
this should ever be corroctly recorded, for the pa twin must uccopt as 
true whatever the parties tell him. 

(3.) 8ome little information I obtained from tbo private paper* of 
owners, but there are very few men whose properties are large enough 
for our purposes. 
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(4.) The science of estimating the outturn of si field of crop is ono 
which w«g possessed by many men under the Sikhs, as it had constantly 
to be exorcised in the "Kan w or“Kai)kut” valuations ; and most 
agriculturists can, if they choose, tell with great accuracy the yield of 
a crop. The more respectable men are generally willing to give reliable 
estimates. 


(5.) Cash rents are sometimes paid for a few of the crops («.<?., 
maize, coLtou) of which the rent is ordinarily taken in kind ; and, 
where vte have both forms of rout, we can nso the casli rates as a check 
on the result of our oxperiinauta. 


The want of a continuous record of Agricultural produce and of 
rants is very much felt when onabagina the assessment of a District ; 
and it is not till the end of Settlement operations that anything 
approaching to certainty can be attafned about the averages assumed. 
Had suoh a record been maintained for tbe five or ten year* previous 
to Settlement we should have boen iu a very much better position, 

212. It is not necessary that I should hero do more than 
give the results of the oxporirrv’nts and those 
accepted by us for n few of tin* principal crops 
iu tho soils on which they are generally grown, 
and for fuller details I would refer to App. III. 
Wheat, for instance, ia raised in the irrigated 
land* of too Dhiia and the nuirrigatad lands of the B& : jabil* 
** bem* or wheat with gram (alao barley with gram) ia the tmirrigeted 
crop of the Dhiia for tbe ffcsbi. Maize and ootton in the Kharff take the 
plaoe of wheat in tbe irrigated Dltfca and mairrigated Mi land*and 
moth , milng, &o., aloaa or mixed with ciarri, jo&r, &a, that of “ berra.” 
The following tables of the averages for maize, cottons, wlieat, “ berra” 
and moth &o. (the pulaes) cover, it will be seen from Appendix IV, 
the gteator part of the aroa returned as under crops “ payiug rents 
ia kind.” 


Rates ot yield R>]"ptcd 
and those given by the 
experiments tor the prin¬ 
cipal crop*. 
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Abstract statement similar to the fortgoing for l< berra ,> (i.e. wheat 
mixed with gram) “ moth," “ munyf fyc. (pulses). 



tur tli** less common crops the data from actual experiment were 
deficient ; l*ul it was easy to assume reliable average of yield from the 
analogy ot the more common oues itud from inquiry. 


213. In paras. 199—201 and in Appendix XII I have discussed 

nf prices; and it is not necessary 
doe*: price* »diiptcd. t hat I should add much here. In working out 

the value of the total produce obtained in tlio 
manner described in the last two paras, we have applied the averages 
of the price* obtained for agricultural produce by the cultivators 
duriug the last 20 years. 

The last 15 or 20 years show no very violent fluctuations ; but 
there has been a steady rise on the whole ; and it would be perfectly 
safe to assume that during the next 20 or 30 years prices will range 
higher than those assumed by ns, Tlio following statement com¬ 
piled in the office of the Commissioner Settlement and Agriculture 
shows that the rates adopted by us agree with those accepted iu the 
recent Settlements of other Districts of the Province. 
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Average prices of principal articles of agricultural produce assumed in 
recent Settlements. (The prices assumed for the &ulr Tuhsiis are 
quoted m each case). 


t'ttlOD V«AK VllCIt 
7MM Wil 

kiciuxan. 


Hbhm rn Berra*. 


Kh*rlf PriMlskca. 



214. It W naual to «xeladv Isom the produos estimate inch crops 
Fodder «one. ** *** S™ 1 ** «ntirely for fodder, end in para¬ 

graph 60 of the Directions to Settlement Officers 
it is laid down that “ crops grown as fodder for the cattle employed 
in agriculture should, as Car as possible, be excluded; as this estimate 
is intended as a guide iu assessment.” For tbe reasons given in para¬ 
graphs 87 of the Samrahi and 14 of the Ludhiana Assessment deports I 
departed from the procedure usually' fallowed, 1 quote the reasons given 
iu tiio Ludhiana Assessment deport:— 

“ It is usual to exclude from the produce estimates area under 
fodder crops. In Sumrala I did uot do this for the reason that the pro¬ 
prietor always charged the tenant rent for land under fodder. In tli.if 
Tahsfl, too, tbe cattle are fed on the stalks of maize, jodr, gharri, and 
tbe straw of mo<A and of all the Rain crops. Tlw area devoted to fodder 
crops proper is minute iu the Rabi, and tbore is usually no necessity for 
tbe cultivator to cut any of his wheat or barley for the purpose. There 
is grass to be had at most seasons ; and he will rather mix moistened 
, , , grain with the straw than green emu. The 

Gr. I.H ..i knat io .ui. p 0l ]j er crops propor are iu the Ruin’ ;—• 


“ Met ho” and “ Setiji” 

Currote ... «. 


2,8)8 ocros 
MOO „ 


Total ... ... ... 3,418 acre* 

They make up a very small proportion of the area of (tain crops 
(about 4 P® r ceut.l; and are grown in small plots at the wells, 
following maize or cotton. A tenant gets uo allowance for the 
a rt*a, but has to pay rout for it aa for other land. Carrots are eaten by 
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the people themselves, and methe i Ac.* ore often sold in the Lltdhl&Rft 
bazAr as fodder for the cattle of tfm city. At the Regular Settlement 
tsabli rates were fixed at Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 an acre for carrots, and Re. 2 
to Rs. 3 for methe , &c. Carrots have been included iu vegetables 
(Column 18, Appendix IV); and I think we may leave tli9m there as the 
area is only 1,100. I have not taken the methe &c. into account iu 
this Tahsil. I have had a statement made out of the area of' the Raid grain 
crop (wheat and barley), whi#li was cut and used as greeu fodder* 
This was written down when the crop was nearly ripe and no more 
could be cut; and the remit was an atea of 1 >588 acres, or less than 
1 per cent. A good part of this area is iu the Lower Dh&ia and Bet; 
and most of this green corn must have been sold in the City, where it 
Command* a high price. It is not unusual to Hell it in tin village* also ; 
*tid, where a tenant is allowed to cut it, he has to pay the proptfStor 
rent. I have, therefore, made no deduction on this account. It must 
be remembered, too, that the proprietor, at all events in the uplands, 
takes a share of the stratv, which we have left out of account. The 
Sikh rulers used to take a share of the straw, and it was included ill the 
Regular Settlement produce estimates. 

As in Samrala I have taken a zabti or cash rate on the charri or 
Autumn fodder crop. I may here recapitulate 
^ the grounds ou winch I propose to include it 
iu the produce estimate 

A tenant Who sows charri has to pay a rent on it, 

Btahatng crop, the Jim whig mrefcared pul and the propriety 
share (ofte natF 6r turd fti*) marked p|f ©d the grom 


Autumn fodder 
(“ Charri” Sc.) 



(2.) Native rulers always took-a c*i*i ratoon the prep, from 0 annas 
to Re. 1 a hacha bigah (Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 4 an acre) . In the prod nce e6timotea 
of the Regular Settlement It was included; and crop rents of Re. 1-4 to 
Rs. 2 an acre taken. These facts show that a share of the charri crop, or 
a cash rent for it, is usually received by the proprietor from the tenant. 


(3.) In tho Bet there is seldom any yield of graiu fVoni chawi, 
but iu the Dhaia there always is; and, if we keep out the fodder, we 
should include this. The amount of grain depends on the season and 
the people themselves don’t know quite what they get, for the heads are 
picked now and again by the women. 

(4.) Finally, if any deduction is to be made on account of the charri 
crop, k should be made from the whole half asset estimate of the Circle, 
and not from that of the unirrigated soil. Bach bolding is made up of 
irrigated and uuirrigated land ; and the charri grown in the latter 
feeds the bullocks used for the whole/’ 


Merely to exclude the ehdtrt, charri add nrloth, Ac., crops Would, for 
the fourth reason given above, throw the whole of the estimates out, be¬ 
cause tire deduction would be made from that of the unirrigated soils, 
while the fodder is actually consumed by the well cattle. In-paragraph 
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13 of hia review of theSamrala Assessment Report the Financial Coin- 
misaioner concurred in tiiese views, and thought that “ as a general rule 
Settlement Officers Bliould follow in this matter the practice which pre¬ 
vails between proprietors and tenants-at-wili.” 

If we were to go strictly on the instructions quoted from the “ Direc¬ 
tions ” at the end of paragrapli 207 of this report 
Exclusion of straw. Ave should include in the estimate the value of 

the share of straw received by the proprietor from the tenant. The custom 
of the Sikh rulers was to take as their share of the produce, when the 
revenue was pnid in kind, a portion of the straw slightly less than that 
fixed for the grain ; and proprietors at the preseut time continue the 
practice everywhere except iu the Bet. Thus a tenant paying at the 
rate of two-fifths of the grain also gives one-third of the straw; 
or, if tiie share of the grain is one-third, that' of the straw is 
a quarter. The real reason for both the above practices, taking a 
cash rent on fodder crops and a share of the straw where rents in 
Wad ATS paid, is that) owing to the great fertility of the wil hiid^fe* 
JilhfY yield of fodder, the cultivator can afford to 
* mtaor fc soitMto of itj and tWe appaawi* fall/ 
from a ptfoevdhrrt followed itt <|b«riofo »»ob Wof* haw always 

bees to some satmt'WtMBpfofffooib rewfctwrMRl rwt. 

215. In paragraph 128 1 havegiven an account of the village 
artizans and menials ( kamins ), and the 

Deduction fot the dues allowances made to them. Under former 
menials™ rulers, when the revenue was realized in kind, 

a Small portion of the whole produce was 
first set apart for the kamins and for some servants of the chief, and 
the remainder was divided between the cultivator and the “ Snrkar” in 
the proportion fixed. With our cash demand tiiis custom dis¬ 
appeared, and the kamins receive their allowances from the cultivat¬ 
ing proprietors in a lump at each harvest. There is none. of the 
elaborate division of the produce such as is customary in other 
Districts; and, even when a tenaut pays his rent in kind- no deduc¬ 
tion is made from the common heap ; but each party gives his 
kamins from his own house a fixed amount of produce and not a 
share of the whole. I have remarked that the tendency is for the 
cultivators to alter their agreements with the kamins, and to out the 
'aHftwftuoes down. In fact these allowances are generally ceasing 
to be 4«|Wftiit)ed by custom. The calculations made by me gave the 
.result tlitt of the whole produce from one-twentieth to one-sixteenth 
was given to the kamins , and I have fixed the deduction that should 
be made on this account from the total produce at 7^ per cent. It 
may be open to doubt whether any deduction at all was necessary, 
for a tenant paying in kind has to give to his kamins a portion of the 
share left him by the proprietor ; but I did not consider it advisable 
to depart here again from the usual procedure. I may mention that 
iu places proprietors have taken advantage of the old custom and 
realize a proportion (1 or 2 seers in the maund) of the total produce 


,v*n 
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under the name of‘' kliarch” over and above the share of the produce 
agreed on; but this, though nominally for servants and is 

l gaily only au addition to the proprietors share, 

21tl. The proportion of the produce now taken by the proprietor 
Rates of rent in kind. from the tenaut must be our guide in deter¬ 
mining what sha.-e represents the net profit 
to a proprietor cultivating Ins own holding. The area returned as 
paying rents in kind is 10 per cent, of the whole cultivation. The 
rates prevailing are as follows: In the Bit one-half of the grain is 
taken without a share of the straw; and sometimes two-fifths 
where the land isi irrigated; but even in the case of well lands 
the proprietor ordinarily realizes at the higher rate. A share of the 
Btraw is taken in a few villages. In the Dhdia the rate for irrigated 
lands is one-third of the grain with one-fourth of the straw; and for 
uiumgated lands one-half of the grain is taken as often as two-fifths, 
very seldom oue-third; while the proprietor’s share of the straw 
vanes from one-third to a quarter. I have noted in the last paragraph 
that tlie proprietor in addition to his proper share of the produce takes also 
a portion under the name of kliarch ; and it was not possible to include ■ 
t ns in our rent returns. In places, toq, the proprietor takes from the 
tenaut a portion of the revenue demand as well as a share of the produce. 

• C ' at !° US t * ,e avera »° share received by the proprietor are 
tbw somewhat under the mark ; bnt it is the actual average given by 
th« rent returns for lauds held by tsnrats-at-wiil paying in kind! 7 


217. In Appendix TV it 


given osbnut abstract for each Tahsil of the 
■Proportion of the esti- produce or half-asset estimate, as it would have 

“o!S^ro^ce. 9 tak f“ . ,P 5 t0 ° “ UCh , S P a T Ce to * W the detaii8 f0r 
j each circle and soil. In the proceeding paras. 

j . ,ave endeavoured to show how iu regard to crops paying rents in 
kind we have ascertained for each circle and soil (1) the area under each 
crop; (2) the average rate of yield, which together give the gross 

pipduce ; and (8) the value of this at the average prices of the last 
Z) years. Iheii (4) from this value of the total produce a deduction was 
made on account of the dues of the village menials {kaminn) paid out 
oh the gross produce, and (5) of the remaining value the proprietor’s 
r r fi - WaS ca * cu ' ate ^ ilt Ibe prevailing rates of rent in kind ; and half 
°*. was ta ^en at as the half-asset or produce estimate for the 
colt Ihe following statement is given as showing the ratio that the' 
estimated value of the half proprietor’s share bears to that of the 
total produce, and the manner in which the half-asset estimate is 
derived from that’tf the whole value of the produce:— 
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‘21S. It remains for me to give an account of tlio rates ami not uni 
■Arc Hint. „f lit-; (wiscsa- assessments of each o r the Tnhsiis ami ('iroles ; 
meins <.f .-ii.-h < ii. t.. and in the following paragraphs 1 have 

embodied so much of the details given iu the Assessment Reports as 
appear likely to be useful for reference.:— 


TAHSIL SAMRALA, BET CIRCLE. 

219. This Circle contains 68 villages with a total area of 26,773 
. . acres,of which 16,175 acres or 00 percent, are 

cultivated, 4,511 or 17 per cent, cultitrable or 
recently thrown out of cultivation, and 6,087 
or 23 percent, nnculturable. It consists in tho first place of the laud 
(called “ Maud”) immediately adjoining tho Sallej and liable to 
annual immduJiou, Tlie deposit left by the River is very fertilizing, 
and a rich clay soil is tunned ; but in places this is shallow and tha 
under stratum of sand is soon reached, and land that looks very good 
may thus have a very poor yield. Beyond the uiaud the land fs higher, 
ami tlio soil of more ancient formation and deeper (generally three or 
four feet.) Water is near the surface, and there is seldom lack of 
moisture ; so that artificial irrigation is not want’d. The soil of this, 
the pacha Bet, is generally a rich dark day, very fertile, but requir¬ 
ing a groat deal of tillage, Iu places there are saud drifts left by the 
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Hiper, but those are rare. Under the High bank runs the Budha 
nala in the old bed of the Satlej. The land to the south of the 
Bndiin, between it and the High batik, is generally very good, as it 
rise* nway from the former, and the soil has a mixture of sand from 
the Dh&ia. On the other side of the stream there is a strip of land 
rendered permauuutly barren by the proximity of the water, or actually 
swamped. 


_ 220. The proportions of area under the priu- 

Crops tad hui* : i 11 

undry, c 'l ml crc T 6 : ~ 


Rabi 53 per cent. 


f Wheat 


... 43 

< Burley snd motor 

♦ • * 

... 7 

(Others 

«4t 

... 3 

f Sugar 

• . * 

... m 

Cotton 

■ ♦ • 

... 24 

J Maizo 


... 1* 

| Rico 

. - , 

... 34 

j Fodder (eium) 


... S 

l Others 


... di 


In the villages of tlio pucka the laud round the site generally produces 
two cropB (wheat and maize) itx the year, being heavily manured and 
fully tilled. Sugarcane is grown in selected fields, not necessarily dose 
to the site. In the villages near t^a River the twice cropped land 
may be at some distance from the homestead, the people preferring 
to build on the higher ground, but cultivating their best land, which 
lies low, most carefully. Outside the dofatti area a single crop is 
grown, generally of wheat in the Rabi, or fodder in the Kharff. 
Ma.mr (lentils), or barley ..«d masar, is sown in the newly recovered land 
of the tnand. Owing to the floods an equal area cannot he sown iu both 
harvests, and thus the greater portion of the cultivation is on the ekfatli 
fhtrxtita system, hearing a Rabi harvest ypnr after year. Cotton is grown 
principally in the drier, and rice (“dhau”) in the mand or flooded lands. 
The cotton crop b: generally good. 


The most important crop in every way is the sugarcane; and it requires 
_ special mention, ns the prosperity of the tract 

Sujsrctnu crop. lllav b , S;lil! t l,j cH y to depend on it. There is 

Uotkkig remarkable about the met hod of cultivation, which lias been 
described in detail elsewfuini ; nud an account has also been given of the 
manufacture of the rob into sugar, and the trade in khand, burafi, &o. 


Enormous profits are made out of this trade ; but the people who grow 
the cane have verv little sliure in them, and are for the most part 


hopelessly involved iu debt. The cause of this is to bo found in the 
relation subsisting between the money-lender aud cultivator. The latter 
can command almost unlimited credit, and it is generally necessary that 
he should have an advauceon hie crop, which has no return for more than 
a year. This debt he has to repay with interost; and in discharge of it 
lie gives his rdb, which is taken over at a price agreed ou according to 
its qualitv beta ecu the parties, really at the price that the creditor 
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chooses to fix. If tlio crop is successful a good part of the debt will bo 
wiped out; but a fresh advnnoeis required; while, if tho crop fails, tho 
debt withoompound interest gets too largo ever to bo cleared off, and the 
cultivator is in the hands of the money-lender. 


Agriflnltnral tribs* 
tsaurc*. 


sad 


221. Of tho whole area CO per cent, is iu tho bauds of Mahorrtedan 
Jatr; 23 per cent, of Mahomedan RAjpnts ; 
and 5 per cent, of Gnjars : and it is much the 
worst feature of this Circle that 88 per cent, of 

the land is held by tho most improvident classes. I do not think that 
there is very much difference in the character of the three tribes as far 
as the absence of thoso qualities that go to make up a go>d u malgui'&r” 
or revtmue payer are concerned ; but the Jats are somewhat better 
than tho rest, and their villages are in better condition than any others, 
QUeptihe two or three belonging to Hindu Rajputs and Saiuia. Of the 
•olti voted ini 3,490 or 21 per cent, is held by tenants-at-will; and 
1,886or 8 per cent, by tenants with occupaucy right; or in all 30per 
cent of the cultivation is bj tenants. These belong for the moat part 
to the same olauea aa the proprietors. 

222. Oar returns show that since Settlement 512 acres, or two per 
84« and mortgagee : cent, of the whole land, has been sold and that 

ImpowUhed condition of 2,040, or nearly eight percent., is now iu mort¬ 
gage with possession of the mortgagee. Tho 
percentages on cultivation are threo sold, and twelve mortgaged ; and it 
is probable that only cultivated or cultumble land has been Transferred. 
The average price ot the land sold is Ks. lit an acre ; and tho amount 
secured on mortgage, its. 33. The lain! transferred lias gone almost 
entirely into the hands of stranger*. Thus on the whole nearly top 
per cent, ol the total or tilteen per cent, of tho cultivated area, ba* been 
transferred since the Regular Settlement; and most of it to the money- 
lending classes. These statistics are far from showing the whole 
indebtedness of the people. There are a few villages able to liold their 
own; bat they are a small proportion of the whole. Some have gone 
entirely into the hands of the money-lenders, the land having been sold 
<3t being held in mortgage for snob an amount that there is no cbanco 
df U ever being redeemed. There are colonies of bankers (Sods, Khatns, 
Baniae) In Macbiwarah and Bahlolpnr who live entirely by lending 
to the Bdt cultivators; aud many of these classes have established 
themselves in the villages {PanjgraieD, Sherpur, &c.) The amount of 
money owod on book debts is enormous. I have totalled it up iu somo 
villages, and find that it cqmes to Re. 10 or 15 au acre. The villages 
are all small, averaging about 400 acres total area ; and many are on tho 
monoy-lendera’ books for Its. 5,000 or upwards. 


There can be no doubt that the tract is in a bad way ; and that a large 
proportion of tbe land is passing out of the hands 
of the old proprietors into those of the money- 
lending class: and there are many causes at work to prodnoe this result. 
In the first place, the bulk of tho people are improvident by nature, and 
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it is probable that if the land were in tho liands of Hindn Jats they would 
be able to hold their own. The tract is one of the richest in the Province; 
and, if the people hsul the necessary qualities for tiding over an occasional; 
bad season, or could subsist without borrowing while the cane 
crop was growing, they would now be very well off. The ordinary 
cultivator is, however, so incapable of making Ills own terms with the 
money-lender that 1 believe he has to pay, or is debited, with 
Rs. 200 for every Rs. 100 tlfat he borrows. I do not think that there 
is over population, for the density (600 a square mile of cultivation) is 
less than in tire richer tracts of Hoshiai pur and Jalandhar. The pro¬ 
duce is more than sufficient for the support of the people if it were 
not diverted. It would be much out of place here to discnde 
any remedies for the condition of things described, and I wiU 
only say that, with a prosperous agricultural class, the ’ Govern¬ 
ment demand might be very largely increased without exceeding the 
half net asset standard j; and that at present the bulk of the profits of 
agriculture are finding their way into the hands of the money-lending 
ci.iss. I see no reason why, if things are left alone, the proprietary 
rights should not in time pass bodily away from the agricultural class. 

I can find nothing to show that the iudebted- 
an?Zv C ^m e h nt W revenue “““ a ">' wa 7 t( > be attributed to the pressure 

demand. ol the (xovermnent demand. The manner in 

which the money-lenders have fixed on the 
tract, and their willingness to advance any amount on the land, shows 
what a profitable investment it is. I do not think that a complete' 
remission of the revenue would much«benefit the mass of the agxtw 
culturists, who are too far involved to extricate themselves, 
assessment might have the result of keeping off the money-lender ; bmt 
I was not prepared to make any proposal in this direction. When the ‘ 
people themselves complain of their indebtedness, it is not generally 
with a view to having their assessment decreased ; but they ask that 
sotne arrangement may be made between them and the money-lender. 
They attribute their difficulties, and rightly I think, to this that they 
cannot get the full value of their produce or cattle, and that their 
accounts are turned over and compound interest added so frequently. 

A small debt, which has at first been neglected, soon gets too lartre to 
be bearable. 


223. There is an Increase in cultivation of less than 2 percent., 

• T„ nrr nn~ in , . ... „ plough-cattle are shown as being 8 per cent. 
Increase m resources. i „ , . .« ..it-. i 

4 * m excess ot what they were at the Regular 

Settlement; but it is clear that the condition of the tract is stationary, 

and that the prodtioe-growing area has not been extended. Neither'is 

there any apparent advance in the system of agriculture or in the pro^ 

duetive power of the soil. An enhancement of the revenue must 

therefore be based entirely on the increase in the value of produce. 

Referring to the note on prices in Appendix XII, we find that there 

has been a rise iu the prices of the three principal products (comparing 

the two periods of 20 years, 1840-50, 1860-79). 
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Per cent, of area. 

Crop. - 

Per cent, of increase ia 
price. 

48 ‘ 

Wheat 

• • • 

68 

■■ ' 1 ,'«?■■■ 

18 

Maize 

• •• •** . 

-Of. . 

62 • 

12 

Sugar 


40 


On the other .hand, the population increased between 1854 and 1868 
by 14 per cent., and we have nearly the whole tract in the hands of 
the worst class of husbandmen, and a large proportion of these involved 
in debt. 


Former rates. 


224. The revenue rates adopted at last 
Settlement were 


Irrigated. 


Bate 


3-I0-0 


188 


Unieeigated. 


Nisi ssilab 

' v r t: \ 


3-10-6 


4,638 


RoukH and 
D4khar. 


Btmr. 


1.6-9 


10,804 




Jadid. 


25 


0-0-6 


Qadim. 


338 


0-4-8 

4,81a 


' ny- f I i i___ 

Jh m m i | — . . —-- 

T 'i^lM^aiiwwtment announced „was 9 per cent, under that given by 
these ratoet 7 'Ifttt i*Uw were used for distribution iu only two villages and 
the details apfc-rr, ■ 


Irrigated, 

NiAi 

Sal lab. 

Bough, 

*C. 

- .ft 

Bhftr. 

Jadid. '■< 

• Qadim, 

Rs, As. P. 

8 4 2 

Rs. As. P. 

2 H 6 

Bs. As. P. 

1 6 0 

Ra. As. P. 
0 12 0 

Rs. As. P. 

0 8 8 

Rs. As. P. 

0 4 6 


The returns show 2,884 acres, or 18 per cent, of the cultivated area, 
as under all tenants paying nothing or a cash 
Cash rents. ,. en t; and 1,564, or 10 per cent., under tenants- 

at-will bo paying. Of this latter 66 acres are rent free, and 368 acres 
pav at revenue rates only. We may exclude these latter from our calcu¬ 
lations, for it is land lent to relations &c. for cultivation gratis, and not 
properly rented. Leaving out the irrigated area, we have left, with 
- {and ^Jmt pays rent in addition to revenue, 1,120 acres (6| per cent, of the 
cultivation). paying a rent of Rs. 6,720, or at the rate of Rs. 6 an aere. 
To the east of the Samrsla Bet lies that of Rupar (Amballa dis¬ 
trict). The proportion of irrigation is about 
Rates in neighbouring tJ, e same j n both (2 per. cent.); but the re* 
Bet tracts. Rupar t. turug s bow that t j 10 proportion of dofatli 

and sugarcane land is considerably greater in Samrala now than I* 
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225. Some discussion took place as t<> tlie revenue vales to be 

Ratos a-tnpted aad assess- ^ tills Circle Ovvi UJ? to the high 

men Li jiiinuuaced. ft" which rents m kind ars prvid it was 

recognized that the assessment must, iu tlio very 
Repressed condition of the tract, be much under the half-asset estimate 
the following statement show* the revenue rates finally adopted and 
their result:— ‘ ‘ 


Rronuo | liciull'n; | U*lf-*Mot Fnrin«r 


Wtinule, [ (MFHliU’ut, 


Irriirsted ... 


iWfi ... 


_L __ L 

I tin. As. F 

!93 1 i 0 o 



4.995 | I 8 0 


10,186 9 4 10 87,308 I 46,704 


Tlie calculated increase bj the*, rate. wa. 4,765 or 13 per cent.; 
tint, owing to the necessity of assessing lightly new allnyinl lands, it 
was expected that the village assessments would fall short of the snm. 
Iii this and the oilier Bet Circles the areas given in the Assessment 
Reports were those ot 1879; and t«e rates were actually applied to the 
*"*■** we fouud it in tim years of announcement (1880-82). Tito 
assessments, former and new, and the result of the rates nctmillv 
icpoiled, were as follows, the differences being due to deluges in the laud 
subject to alluvion and dduvinn :— j( s 

(O. Jh'inaul for 188d-3l ... ,,, _ 32 234 

f.2). Assessment by the sanctioned rates = 38,468 

Vi). Actually announced .. ... 37 063 

an inciease of Its. 3,829 or 12 per cent. This increase is n small one; 
and it was on the whole distributed evenly over the villages. I do not 
thiidc that this amount of enhancement is likely to make much difference 
m the condition of tlie tract; and, if regard be had to the productive 
power of the laud, the new assessment is moderate, for tho tract is a 
very fertile otic. The greater part of the proprietor;}, and certainly all 
the Mahomed an Rajputs, are hopelessly involved in debt, and tho only 
measure that could do them any good would he the suspension of tile 
aotiou of thc’wdinary Civil Courts, 


LOWER DUMA CIRCLE. 

General dascriution. , This consists of a strip of land just 

under tho High bank, ami the Dhiia 
proper, ot land over it. Tlie former belongs to villages which have 
also land in the Dhaia, and L have thrown the whole area of them 
into tins Circle for convenience. The total area is 31,482 acres (con- 

14 





/ 
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j 472 GoVeh.titent pWptfty (udder the Onnal and .ofta*). 

The B4t portion. ‘ “i* 1 ^eraivHKl'torjhnivthnt 

of the rest tif the Bit, there being a mixture of sand from the 
with it, *nd prodnCes splendid crop*of ^arcane^nd c°Uon,^ Ac^ 
there U also some good irrigated cuU.vnt.oo. B ^ and 

SSI r K r Kf ^ ^".utthe north of the 

Btre - ^ M iirrM 

, nml is hlowu into hillocks. Ordinarily 

The Dhdra. ■ J iiJi the appearance of a desert} but the soil 

is very retentive of moisture, and under favourable 
crops are grown, the Kharif crop is mostly rrnth , or 

which the soil is adapted, With a light rainfall, when better tana wii . 
bear nothing, fair Kithi crops of wheat, or wheat and 

“■ “** ** . 

“ber” generally) are planted, or hedges put up ns baft•mrs JOJ* 

worst tillages are those adjoining tire High ban . stiift The 

i. very hillocky, and the soil therefore more liable toIhe 
villages adjoining the Upper Dhiia Circle have geneially «uj«« «^1 
surface 5 and, though the soil is poor, the crop is no so .rip* to ^ 
from drift. But altogether the tract, * « 
natural advantages. The proportion ot sous 19 o . 

0 , . «>3 per cent. 

BUhr or sand ••• 

RousK of sandy loam ... ••• _ rt 

Irrigated ... v ‘ 

The Rousli is all very light. . 

227. The percentages of area under the 

Crops and husbandry. principal crops are :— 

For the B<5t. 






z± 

Sugar 

• •• 


Wheat ••• 

SI 

CO 

to 


Maize 

Rice 

(« * 

... 

CO I 

art 



% 1 


Cotton 

VM 



05 


Gharri 

... 


Others 

6 

w 

V 

Others 

~l 


20 

17 

8 

7 

7 

4 
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The proportion of land undertho higher crops fa greater here than 
l n the Bet Circle. For the Dhsia portion the figures are ;— 


;( ... I 2d « flc.1t/.i, ... ... j 

S ( Wit#.*! tuij gmm j 17 **l j j Mini it , ^ j 

3"! Hsrltj »nd *t»io ... 4 ^ I Math ... ... 37 

£ I Other. ... ... 2 2 11 Cl,«rri, 4o. ... s 

l US Lj Other* ... ... 3 

Very little sugnrcnne is g rown in the Dbai* and the Urge pm^tortlon 
of area under moth, which is only sown in the sandiest lands, end {■ a very 
inferior crop, i* a proof of a poor Boil. The yield of snperior crops in 
the irrigated land is not good ; and the unirrigated crops are all j>oor nod 
stunted in comparison with those of the B4t aud Upper Dbiia. 

The system of cultivation in the low lands is the same ns that de¬ 
scribed for the. Bet Assessment Circle. There are some wells under 
Machinalnh, Ac.; ami superior garden cultivation at them, crops of 
vegetables, tobacco, &c., being raised. The land sloping down to ihe 
Budha nalti is heniily Hummed and richly cultivated. In the Dh,aia 
portion of the Circle the wells are grouped round the village site ; nml Urn 
cultivation at them is fair, though in places (ho best land sometime# 
gala.covered with sand. Sugarcane t» grown, aud double crops of 
«M#aa «r cotton followed by wheat, barley or fodder. Appendix I gfvsc 
*B area of 10 acres too each weM, or 6^ to each bucket. Titers are wo 
txrtlying wefts; and tlw disdnstiin between Mdi end tCkdlia is not 
worth maintaining. Of the irrigated sue* 75 per cent is twice cropped 
or under sugarcane. The uuirrigated cultivation is almost entirely on the 
system called dojatli donila. 

228. Hiudu Jala hold 49 per oent. of the wen; Mahomednn Jata, 

Tribe. *nd tenures. 27 P" C £ ,t> * Mahcmedau ttfij pitta, 7 per 

cent. Ihe Mnuontedaus are found in the 
villages on tho High bank just over the Wt ; ami the character given to 
those in the Bet applies to them. The Hindu Jata are not so well-to-do 
nameu of their class generally. They are for tlte most part industrious; 
but the soil is very inferior and yields only a poor return for their labour 
and they find ii difficult t<> subsist. Of the cultivated area 1)88 acres (or 
Tenants l wr c «"<-) are held by tenants with rights of 

occupancy, aud 6,22(1 (or Z4\ per cent.) by 
tenants-at-will ; in nil 7,11! I acres or 28 per cent. 

229. About six per cent of tlm w hole area has been sold since 
Condition of tract, ,al, Settlement and of this two-thirds to stranger, of 

and mort£*^. the iiioncy-leiiiiing class; while eight and a half 

percent.is mortgaged with possession, three-fifths 

to strangers. The prices per acre are Us. IS for sale, and Rs. 15 gee tired 
by mortgage ; and the low averages show that the land is not veined as 
an investment. There is uot much debt outside of these figures, for 
mouey cannot be raised without the security of the land. Complaints 
are made very generally ^ aud a good many of tho villages are badly 
off. Discontent is geueral, and there can be no doubt that the tract 
is Ly no means in a flourishing condition—a result that n»ay be 
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attributed chiefly to tiie poverty of I lie soil. The assessment of the 
Settlement Officer iu 1352 was not very well received; ami was revised 
in 14 out of 30 villages by the Commisaiouer, who gave a reduction 
on the whole jama of 4$ per cent. 

230. There is a decrease of population shown between 1854 and 
• , . .. 1363 : and there has probable been no increase 

since the Regular Settlement, iu tact the 
tract is not capable of supporting more people than it now has, for 
there is no room lor exuausion of the resource*. I have come across 
many instances of proprietors living on the money that they could 
raise oil their land till this was exhausted, anil then going away to 
seek it livelihood elsewhere. There is a decrease shown iu the 
cultivated area, due to the land that has beeu taken up for the 
Sirhiud ('anal; but for this the former and present arena would 1* the 
same. The Canal rune along tlie whole length of the Circle and has 
Wilt up the best land of ft few villages, parsing close to tlie site. The 
lass of such a large urea (1,472) must have deprived a good many people 
of their means of subsistence and diminished the resources of the 
tract, On the other hand, the Canal may give occasional employ¬ 
ment to some, and has already done so. There is a decrease ©t 20jP 
acres or 6 j>er cent, in the cultivation of tlie B^t portion, due (o J»ud 
being |iermaneBily swamped ; while, if exclude tbs ares tafien up 
for the Canal, there is a slight iuerwase of euUivutiua In the Obiia 
land. Irrigation has increased 10 pet cent., the increase being chiefly 
in the But. The other statistics point to the tract being stationary 
in every way ; and, if we nr© to take an enhancement of the assess¬ 
ment, it must he based entirely ©n the rise in prices. But the 
amount of surplus produce available for sale is very small, and the 
LMi.ii.-i proper cm do little more than support its population. 

y;j|. Tim jama by the Regular Settlement rev citue rates was Re. 

2i*,137 ; hut the in-mat demand was fixed at 
Tin? Utiu-s. |{s. g7,5>7. This was reduced i Us. 2f>,321 

by the Commissioner in 1335 ; and has talleu on account. <d lcinissiun 
for the Canal land taken up to Us. 2o,i40. In 3 villages the jama 
was distributed by rates on soils. 1 give below for the Dhiiia pvpcr 
tlie rates adopted* by iho Scttlemeiil OlKecr (revenue rate jama; and 
those lined for the distribution. 


, 

1 

Avebaoe. 

u . 1 Dfotritu 

Revenue mtefi. 1^-. Tufrik**' 


! Rs Aa. r. 

1 

Its. 


6 4 S 

3 


2 I 0 

2 


0 lfi 6 ! 

o ; 

... 

0 12 6 1 
1 

0 


6 o I Wit; 

I 6 f jadi, 

12 <, i' aim 

u a 1 » mi,I 


With rat exon 
jadid and ija- 
diin (fallow 
and cultar- 
uMi'd 


[ -us J 


Must tenants pi.v in kind, because ilia harvest is so uncertain. 

The area under tenants-nt-will pajino in cash 
( Hsi rents. | ) 5ng j 0 r 6 per cent, of tin* cultivation ; but 

of this lllbl, or nearly half, pars revenue only. The area aelmlty 
uiiiler competition cash rents is 700 acres or loss than 3 per cent. 
Most of this is in the IVl. portion of the Circle, ami the area of the 
Pham s<> held is loss tht\n 2 per cent, of cultivation. The rent statistics 
for the Dhaia land such as they are, I jjivc :— 

Paging at a rate on the biga. 


1 rritratM 



232. The revenue rates finally sanctioned 
and Iheir results era shown in this statement:— 


i mmmrm ~ - -~.=" 

Soil. 

1 

■Area !n acre* 

Rat*. | 

i 1 

Result inf 
jama. | 

Half-asset 

estimate. 


i 

I Its. As P 

! ! 

‘ 

Irrigate! ... 

173 

1 4 8 0 

t 

1 

1 1.11! 



ca | | iVifusti 



Total 


i.i.eiT ; >i in o 
25,036 | 12 1 


2V2SM 


30.912 
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The above gues uu increase of Rs. 2,407 or 8 per cent The 
assessments actually announced amounted to Rs. 28,154, nnd were well 
received. The trnct is « rery poor one ; but the assessment was and 
•till is Tery light; nnd there i« some very good land in the villages 
adjoining the Ihh, and again ia those next to the Upper Dhah Circle. 


THE UPPER DHAIA CIRCLE. 

233. This Circle contains 175 vdlages with a total area of 128,324 
. . ... acres, of which 107,750, or 84 per cent., are 

escnp ion, cultivated ; 8,627, cul tumble or recently ont of 

cultivation; and 9,947, Government property or imculturuhle waste. It 
stretches south from the Lower Dhaia in a plain of uniform surface 
except where two belts of sand, each of about oue mile iu width, run 
across it from north-east to south-west. 

Tlte soil varies from a stilf clay to a light sand, the latter boing found 
in the neighbourhood of these belts, and tbo 
Former in depressions. The prevailing soil is a 
good loam, generally of dark colour, friablo and most fertile. The 

proportion of soils according to our jncsent classification is— 

Irrigated ... ... ... 42 per cent. 

Unirrigated Daklm'r (clay) ... 3 

Ditto Roiislf (loam) ... 43 

Ditto JBhfr (easd) ... 12 


Jt 

II 

«9 


Frodncft fcwtm *hj. 


Total W* 100 per cent. 

224. The percentages of area under the 
principal crops i 


n; 


Wheat 


1 Wheat nr barter and yntm 


26 


13 


5 


Rnrlrv t;rnrn a1i*uc 


r^> 

m 

« 


Others 


u: 


( |Sa^ar 

1 

-j H 

Hum 

...j 7 

1 J Mnizo 

... j u 

■; Moth 


'iharn 

. • It 

j Mo' It anil i 'hiw rt 

-1 B 

1 Other* 

- i at 


The hnsbandry of the tract need not be described in detail after the 
general account given in paragraphs 104 and 105 of Lhis Report. 

235. Of the revenue-paying area 80 ppr cent, belongs to Hindu 

_.. , , _ Jats; 81, to M a homed an Rajputs; 24, to 

JWaliouieuan Oujars; and 2$, to jlahomednn 
Jnts. The Hindu Jata are a most industrious and thrifty class ; nnd 
it is fortunate that the projjortiou of them is no large. Tim Alalinmedan 
Rajputs are notorious for their improvidence; and are the worst 
possible revenue payers. At the Regular Settlement this was fully 
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recognized, and allowance was mads in thij assessments of ilieir 
villages ; but 1 do not think that such consideration has much 
effect on their condition. They are, ns a class, very much involved 
in debt; and their villages contribute most of ti)e area iu the ret urn of 
sale and mortgage. I have seen in many {daces the laud of a Rajput 
village mortgaged to the neighboupug Hindu Jnta, although llto 
latter were paying a much higher assessment qu their own than the 
Rajputs. All Mahomedaus are put at a disadvantage hy the custom 
which prevents the Ihimilo portion of (heir households from assisting 
them in out-of-door work, whereas every member of a Hindu 


Jut’s family' gives him some help. It is to this that all Mnho- 
medans attribute their bad success as cultivators, but it is only 
ose eessqn, 4 Rajput will, if possible, rent his land to some on® 
else, avid thus save liiuudf nil Lpoublp. if lie is compelled fo cultivst* 
it, h# dof* (fj iu » most pf)rfi#u<»*ary ijssuu^r, ploughing pm cp for Jtffcjr; 
three or four time* that the Jat doqi, 

236. Tho returns show one per cent, of th* total area sold since 
Settlement, but nearly three-fourths of this haft 
&r < t , "«ma:i" Kn^un p°" e tn coparceners. The average price realized 
ur- i tran-t[«.r;cJ ; it:i'l val'.io i«> Rh, 35 nil ncr**. Tlu? land mortgaged w ith 
,,f possession of 11it> mortgagee amounts to four 

and a half per cent, of (lie whole, and <n this nearly' one.half is in 
the hands of members of the village community, Tho whole area 
transferred to the money-lending class proper hy sale and mortgage 
i« thus about two per ceut. The amount secured per acre on usu¬ 
fructuary mortgage is Its. 27. The inference t» he drawn from these 
figures Is that a very small portion of the land lias changed hands, 
and that very little of it has gone to the money-lending class. Wie 
ordinary Jot jy wo»t leosQicus of liia land, mid will sulipiit to any 
thing rather than (hot it t}iop|(l go pat of Ins possession. If he cannot 
raise money without a mortgage, he yvill rptain a part of his holding, 
and take the first opporfufuty redeeming.. 'jf’he price paid for the 
luud slows Iiow it is valued. 


My own experience of the tract agrees entirely with the result 
of these statistics. The people are uncommonly ivell-to-do, except 
in some of tho Rajput villages where Hie thriftless habits of the land- 
owner* are bringing them to ruin. But the money-lender has scarcely 
nay hold at all mi the Jats, nor is he ever likely to have more. 
There is a good deal of h ud cash amongst them; and, if one of 
the uuittber is iu difficulties, he can always find some of his fellows to 
make an advance on the usufruct of a part of Ids land. There is of 
course a certain amount of fl on ting debt ; but this is no more than 
u couple of good harvests will dear off. If a money-lender has got a 
hold on the borrower he will insist on having ihc laud and rwaiviug 
n share of bh« produce ; and it is a sure sign of the t«ut(>orary nature' 
of the debt when the land remains with the proprietor. There ar* 
aot many external signs oi prosperity such as one is led to aspect 
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from the experience of other districts. The p; 0 plo nr ft very fond of 
their money, and waste nrne of it on show. The houses are neat, bnt 
have seldom any pretensions. A well-to-do Jat has no horse and 
not more cattle than lie absolutely requires. He dresses very 
plainly, and spends little on the clothes and food of his family. 
His preat aim is to get some more land into his hands; and he 
will keep his saviugs till a chance occurs of investing them in a 
mortgage. The best evidence of the prosperity of the agricultural 
population is that they can always dispose of their surplus produce 
to whom they like, and when they like. In most houses will Iw 
found stocks of grain or cotton more than sufficient for the nse of the 
Fionsehold, and kept in the hopes of a rise of prices. The ^ur is 
bought up from them ns fast as it is made. They have not even the 
(rouble of taking their produce to mnrket, for there is a keen nun- 
jietition between the tradors, who go amongst the villages and buy on 
the spot. The Jats are careful to get a good price ; and the margin 
of profit left to thd trader is never excessive. 


437. Notwithstanding (he large area taken up for roads, canals, 

increase in resource t, . ,;eu :m ‘^reuso of 7 per 

cent, in cultivation, 4 per cent, in irrigated, 
and 10 per cent, in uuirrigated. The masonry well* have increased by 
& par cent.; ploughs are shown as having increased by 13 par cent. ; 
mA. plouglwmttle (bullocks) by 16 per cent. Three latter figure* are 
pcoWdy newt the truth. The former detail* of “ other oattle” are unreli¬ 
able ; and tl»re lias not been any increase in them, I should think, 
for there ie no attempt to rear cattle for sale. No wnste land is left, ami 
fodder is valuable, so that the people much. prefer to buy bullocks and 
coivs ready for use and to sell the young stock. 

538. I give below a statement showing the revenno soil rates 
adopted at the Regular Settlement, and those 
used m the villages in which (he assessment was 
distrlhtiii’d on -ui!> (5(1 out of 175). The revenue 
rate jama u a.s H per cent, al" ve lh.it actually imposed. 


R. t 
nne.t 


f Tnier n- 


Irrigated 

riurrigftlcJ 


Soil. 


ctiAtii 

1 Eliilis ctiibi 

{ Knualt »nd Dikhar 

Ufaai... 


lit-veuu 

•* ru 4 

a, ; 

Dulrilmtinn rotes. 

Uj. 

At 

P. 

Hi. At. P. 

H 

ia 

3 

4 14 0 

.. . a 

8 

10 

a 6 o 

1 

« 

i 

8 

1 4 a 

0 

14 

6 j 

0 13 8 


Tho following stntoment, condensed from Appendix 1IB, shows (he 
t’aslir nts cash rents of tho Circle. I have been able to 

obtain reliable data as to cash rents from the 
annual papers of two or three villages only : — 
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/.— 1'Oyniff zabli or crop rates, 
SUOAtl. i 
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i i i I I J i i 5 
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The nnmtul papers of three villages give— 



Scots (U.gIO*T*D.) 

- ( 

I, CMP 

5BM« (V llltBIOJITKU.) 

Arms 

i 

j Amount, ( 

1 ■ 

Kale, 

1 Arsa. | 

1 

Ami tint j 

Halt, 

36 

t 

377 ! 

1 

i 

11*1-0 

[ 3-886 j 

13,637 j 

3-0.8 


A detailed analysis of the rents show that II does not give the 
proper relations between irrigated and mi irrigated land. It is visual 
in some villages to take rent at a general rate per biijah, irrespective of 
irrigated and nnirrigated ; and, V-hen wo distribute tin's over the 
area in onr returns, we get a result that is misleading. The general 
rate is fixed for the convenience of the proprietor, and does not mean, 
a* onr returns would show, that nil the land has the same routing 
value. Thu* in innuza Rah&wun. where the proprietors are Rajputs who 
cannot cultivate their own land, a general rate of He. I a kacha bignh 
(Its. 5 an acre) is charged for nil land ; and, when wo have distributed 
this over tin; whole rented area, we get the result— 




0*iaaio»T»i>. 

Aim. 

A»OU*t. 

Bel*. 

Am. 

i 

Amounts 


VU 

«W 

4-1A-0 

mm 

U*o 

4-9-0 


Giving nearly the same rate for irrigated as for uuirrignted land, 
neither being thn true rale. For this reason the irrigated rent rate 
in II is too low ; and consequently the nnirrigated too high. Again, 
if we take the lump sum rates of villages whore land is scarce, 
w« get a much higher rnte than where tenants are renree. Thus the 
irrigated lump sum rates Ibr Ism, Nnsia'-i, Aikohuni. Utalaii, lilumndi 


(5 villages) 

giVt*— 






Niai. 

; 

I 

i 

Karus. 


Amm. 

■ i 

j Amount, j 

i 

Hats. 1 

1 i 

‘ 

| A left, | 

Amount. 

. 

j Rate. 

68 

812 

1 

R». A. P. j 
12 0 0 | 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 150 

1,431 

Rs. A. P. 

8 0 0 


On tlie other hard Kheri, belonging to tlte jagirdars, wbo find 
tenants with difficulty, give rates— ninj, Rs. 7; khalit, Its. 4. The crop 
rent rates are a much better iudex of the relative values of laud. Tire 
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area under cash rents is not aufficietitly large to eliminate tacit dis¬ 
crepancies ob these ; and s e must War in mind that SO per osrit, of 
the nli.de land is in tho hands of cultivating proprietors, and 10 per 
nut, umre held hy tenants paying in kind. 

239. In irniniiin mv rates l kept all those consideration* in 
view—the former rules (revenue and distri-* 
Rates proposed. Initinn), cadi and kind rents, and the relative 

renting value of the different roils. My rates as compared with those 
of the former Settlement aVe—■ 



Soil. 
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Rkuclib Pbttleiicst. 
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i 

SB 
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1 

i 
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There am former rates on fallow and eiiltnrahhi wa-te; but I 
Ewilts. proposed none. The results of tlm application 

of these rates were : — 


Soil. 

1 

A • «* !| . 

i Jtite. 1 

! i 

j 

1 
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Niii ... 

1 

f 

li.,nW 

: K-. A. P. | 
, 1 

4 12 0 
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! 
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3 8 (» 
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Ollier irrigation 

f». \ 

t?S 

3 0 0 
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Jfuu.li ... 


40,336 

| 16 0 

j 68,112 

1 

j 

Ill.ur 


j 13.346 

'• f> 14 0 

j 11,678 i 

I ! 

j 5,38.875 


The assessment of tho last year of tho Regular Settlement/ iuulud- 
ing nufi jama, wait Rs. 2,07,'Jltti; and the proposed assessment would 
have given an increase gf Rs. 49,579 or 24 per cent. In reviewing 
the Report the Financial Commissioner recorded the following orders:— 
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11 The Financial Commissioner thinks that the reasons given Cur 
proposing theso rates are sufficient ami lie sanctions tlieir adoption. 
They are. in the Financial Commissioner's opinion, better proportioned 
than those fixed nt the Regular Settlement, and aro futh justified by 
the statistics of rent and produce. They are however still a little 
higher on well land than Mr. Lyall likes; and any approac h to put¬ 
ting too much on well irrigation is ot course to be must, carefully 
avoided. He therefore agrees with yon lhat a larger increase tlum 
20 per cent, should not he taken. The Settlement Oflieer should in 
assessing practically redi.ee the well rates so as to make the new rates 
give an increase of 20 per cent, only, and lie should nl so he very 
Careful how lie assesses villages in which the proprietors’ holdings aro 
very small.” (No. 7106, dated 10th October 1^81, from the Setthnnent 
Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Pan jab, to the address of the 
Settlement Commissioner). His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor in 
form ally sanctioning the iusti actions of the Financial Commissioner 
paid : ,l In agreeing to the announcement of ilte assessments the Lieute- 
nant.Governor requested the Financial Commissioner to impress 
upon ‘In- Settlement Qilieer tin' tiece.siity for treating with rare and 
leniency those \ nla/es in wl.irb, noni the small size ol the holdings, an 
increase was likely to he Icit, and His Honor further considered that.20 
per cent, should ho the maximum morons'* to he taken on the -Upper 
Dhtia circle. It is observed that in Mr. LyaU’s belief, the holding* *r* 
not, mr rule, very small in Ludhiiiqp But the average vise of pro¬ 
prietor*' holdings should, a* is now proposed, always he noticed by 
Bettlemept Offiosrs iu Assessment Report*. In the present instance, 
observation should be particularly directed to the effect of the now rates 
upon the petty properties ; and there should lie no hesitation in granting 
immediate relief wherever it appears to he required. The subject should 
be fully discussed in the final report in the light of the experience which 
will accumulate in the interval.” (No. 103, dated 3rd April 1SS2, from 
tho Secretary to Government, Panjab. to the address of the Financial 
Commissioner), f have quoted these oidi-rs in full because the Assessment 
Report of this Tahsil was the first submitted, an I the m b is on it were my 
guides t'l 'he lien Inn nt ol :hr test ( ,j llm distiii t. Tin* r.elnn! t, 'Stills 
reported in form E (detzdid \ ill.igi* -smetits) for inis Cmiu were 
its follows :— 

jus. 

Jama of tlio Inst year (with mtifi, &c.).., 2,07,643 

Jama nunounced ... ... 2,4(5,29.'} 

Increase ... 38,650 or 10 per cent. 

This increase was somewhat under that directed ; but I found that 
there were several Mnhomedan villages iu which wo had to go very far 
below rates ; nnd I preferred reporting the deficiency to attempting to 
make up the sanctioned total by taxing the industry of tho good culti¬ 
vators, With the exception of these villages the enhancement was 
evenly distributed over the tract, and the new assessment* were well 
received The holdings are smallest in the older villages like Isrn Bnd 
Utalnir.nnd the instructions of Government were acted mi in tlte treatment 
ol such as were made up of attenuated properties; but the difference betweeif 



ono village and another in this respect is seldom very great in Je Samrak 
T ,h<il ■ most of them being on the same level. « Imre the Holdings 
were below the averse size,this was usually found to go along with a 
larger proportion of irrigation, an intensified condition of BgriettMair*, 
a da verv° lii'di rate of assessment; and the new revenue rates 
b'dicated^much of an increase in such cases For further infounatUm 
on this point 1 would refer to the village note-books. 

TAHSIL LUDHIANA. THE BET CIRCLES. 
beti-kacha. 

040 In paragraph 202 I have given reasons for.subdividing the 

~ 4 °' * Bet of this Tahsil into three Circles, li e Hist 

General description. Circle for consideration is the mand or sti ip o 

. • c ii _ • and I have included in 

annual inqmlalioiu Hi» Clrd. >» 

acres, of which only 2,677, or 30 per cent., are cultivated , t 

cent.;, cultivable.; and 480, or 5 per cent., ^^^^g^T^cuGhated 

growth of -pijchi” or of reeds. MosW^tlns mil J ^ ^ 

y-r to secure |f^jb*’. £?«W al Hah e to am Jl’i.uin- 
never again. I he land o hi^.cfte is mx L ^ ^ ^ ^ 

dntioii: and people \>m • In ^s the land is under water during 

sometimes m a corn# ^ ^ w tb(j OVtjrflow G f the River 

from the surface, the further ^better. of ftrea undeP the 

Crops and husbandry. various crops are : — 


Wheat 
Barley . * 

Barley with matar 


Others 


Total Rub! 


48 Maize 


7 Sugar 
7 Cliarrl 
119, Others 


Total Kbnrif 
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Tito in igatcd area is insignificant. Jn dofanli laud (1 ip crops nm 
maize, nud sometimes rice, followed by whoat or barley, or a single 
crop of sugar or Cotton is grown. Manure i» not much used except 
for tlie cane, as good crops of maize and wheat can be raised in 
euoeeesioii witliont it. Ekfatli land, when newly broken up, is cropped 
for two or three yeitrs with a mixture of barley and munnr; and 
then it becomes onpahle of growing wheat. There is little or no 
Kharif crop in the ekfasli land, for it lies low nnd cannot he sown m 
time. Tim dofa»li land is so situated that the water drains off it in 
time to enable the cultivator to sow maize, or the crop is rice. The 
wheat crop is magnificent, the yield being equal to that of irrigated 
land in the Rhai.i; and (lie maize, too, is good. Kice is grown in the 
wet lands 'near the river. It is iu the ground only 40 to 50 days and 
may be followed by other crops, 


Tribes of proprietors. 


Mnhcmedan Rajputs 
Ditto Gujavs 

Ditto Juts 

llituta Lob in as and Binjarus 

... ... 


242. The land is held by 
tribes, thus t— 


the 


various 


57 per cent. 
10 
H 
16 
3 


>> 

>< 

» 

u 


Total ... ... 100 per cent. 

The Maliomedntts are tint well suited to the npe and downs of ms 
alluvial circle, but they are fairly well-to-do. The Binjirjw engage a 
good deal ill trade, and do not depend entirely on cultivation. 

2bl, Of the total area less than oiio per oent. has been sold 

Coalition of t!io tract. ^ . t, ’° R<k S" l f. Settlement, and eight per 
cent, is now held in mortgage. The price in 
the case of sale is Rs. 40 art acre, and the mortgaged money per acre 
Its, 17. ’1 lie whole men mortgaged Inn gone to money-lenders j but 
it is made up almost entirely by otto Rajput village (Satiinab), of which 
the whole bind (565 acres) lias been mortgaged. With the exception of 
this one village the Circle is in good condition. Thopiudwoe [* excellent 
and the people keep out of d-bt, and arc gem-rally uoll-to-do. Unt 
they are of course liable to lose their land any year front the 
action of the River. The Regular Settlement gave a la-go 
reduction on ihe jama of the Summary Assessment, and was 20 per 
cent, underrates. The present assessment is very light. 

244. A comparison of the former and present resources is not 
„ , of much use in a Circle like this, where the 

tistics. assessment vanes wttli the cultivation. The 

incidence of the present population is 522 to 
the equate mile of cultivation. 


Begul.tr Settlement rates. 
Irrigated 


245. The Regular Settlement revenue 
rates were :— Rs. As. P 

.. ... ... 2 10 O 


Do fas I i 
Ekfasli 
Jadid 
Qaditn 


2 5 8 
1 4 8 
0 4 7 
0 5 6 
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Tin' jama actually functioned was 20 t**' «mt. below that given by 
rate*. Soil rates wens uot used in any village for distributing the 
assessment. 

There are no onali rent statistics except 
No cash rent*. 0 f n area 0 f #tl g RrC niio, whioh pay« 

Rs. 9 an acre. 

I'lte following statement show* tlie rates sanctioned aud their result 
•a compared with the poultice estimate :—- 


kr*t | "•» snmanl. aminti*. 


lrrii;att‘d 


21 J 1 '2 0 


Kkfasli 


1,233 2 13 0 


1,370 1 12 0 



»,M* T.79T 


As in Sararihi it w*s expected that the village assessments would 
fall short of the above total on account of nsw land favourably assess- 
ed j and in the case of the land included in the kacha ciok (sen the 
account of the system in Chapter 1 X)tiofa>li rates of Rs. 2-10-0 and 
K«. 1-10-0 were to be applied instead of tlio full rates. The nssessuiAMU 
announced and reported amounted to Rs. 4.900. na against a total by 
rates of 5,039, there having been cmisidernblo changes in the area of 
the report as in the case of Samrila; and the enhancement on the 
demand of tho last year, Rs. 4,049, was 21 per cent. 


BET I—PACKA. 


246. BA 1, Parka, comprises tho rest of the villages of the Bet 


General description. 


portion of Bbnrtgnrh and Sahnewal jrargansa. 
It contains 5* villages with n total area of 


82,043 acres, of which 21,237, or 66 per cent., are cultivated ; H,078, of 


26 per cent., culturaldc or lately abandoned ; and 2,733, or 9 per oewt., 
barren vynste. Part of the land of ono or two villages is in the man I 
and Subject to inundation, but with this exception the tract lies high, 
beyond the direct inHueoce of the River. Towards the High hank, 
too, very few village-* adjoin tho Bmliin naln, which rnus for the most 
part through the Bel portion of the Lower l>hain Cirele. Thera 
are K good many mi'lat or streams* running across the tract, which 
All in the rains, but seldom overfluw their banks. The soil, 


like that of Bet lauds generally, is a Rtitf dark clay-loom on a 
substratum of Baud, very fertile when properly cultivated. Tbs 
water level is near the surface, aud there is always abundanoe 
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<>l imdslure. In places there is tendency to ial'ar ; hut this is not 
common, and land so affected is mostly uncultivated. Sand ridges 
occur, but the sand does not shift. 

The stratum of clay is shallow here and there, and the sand 
appears on the surface; hut, as a rule, the day reaches to fix* or 
six feet below the surface. Irrigation is everywhere c:o-v, as water 
is found at a depth of eight to twelve feet, and it is more common 
than in Samnila. The proportion of irrigated hind is 5 per cent, 
of the cultivated area of the whole Circle; hut it lies m<»tlv in the 
villages to the west. In 1 lie eastern part, as in the Sumrahi Hot, 
irrigation is not required, mid superior or dofasli cultivation is carried 
on iu the iiuirrigated land. 


Crops and husbandry. 


247. The |wroentages of area under the 
various crops are ;— 



Him, 68 



KlMKir. 4 2 . 


Crop. 

Ivri#ulrJ. 1 

. 1 

r ■»»••*!- 

! tfi'WU. 

1 It/ftl ; 

1 


• Irii^uipil 

C t r r i • 

i (*'»«< d. 

Tt>tul. 

r 

1 

t , 

WtieU ’ ... 

! 2 > ! 

vCi 

49 

Msixs 

3 

14 

17 


' : . : 


n 

'Sugar 


1 

m 


mgm 

»» 

*» 

Ctaton 

... 

B3 

H 

Otliert ... 

BB 

Bj 

* •. 

Clisrri 

... 

: 1«* 

m 

Hi 

Olbon 

1 

6* 


ToUI .* j 

4 j 


m 

i 

Total 

i 

i 

4 : 

l 

38 

4Z 


In the linin' wheal is gtown as a single crop in el-fatli, or 
following mmze in irrigated and drfa-di land. .Sonvuitnes harlev 
ia .sown instead of wheat, Tim •' vegetables ” aw principally melons. 
Iu the KJiarif tuaize is grown iu the dnjit.tli, and ria.rri iu the ekfu»ti 
lauds. Tbs proportion of sugarcane and eotl.n is small, tho form* r 
being grown to a few villages adjoining Ram rata, and the cultivation 
being apparently on the increase. The dojatli ami irrigated lauds usually 
Ho close round the village site, are well tilled and heavily man tiled. 
The eh/atli land either hems a Raid crop year after year (Hooded lands) ; 
or is cultivated on the dofaxli doxdla system, that is a wheat crop is 
taken and then ono of maize or t karri , after which the land liar 
a year of fallow. There is n considerable area of tkfault land 
shown iu our crop returns as growing maize or cotton, and for 
these crops manure ; s used ; hut tho land is really etc)aril, for there 
is none of it that gives more than two crops in two wars, and in 
fact tho following crop of wheat cauuot by taken. The cultivation 
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not 


altogether the fault 
the Dhiia. 
produces & 
not easy to 
lias to bo 
lands. Still 


of the ekfatli land L difficult, and it is 
of the cultivators that tin* tilth ts not 80 good as in 
The soil is naturally stiff, nod a few weeks' rest 
rank growth of thistles, “ pi&zi ” <fcc., which it is 
keep down. Ploughing is very hard work, and 
repeated much oftener than in the fighter Dhaia 
the cultivation is slovenly, and would be improved by some 
exertion ou the part of the cultivators. What they principally 
fail in is weeding. One secs wlnilo fields of wheat choked with “piazi” 
wtied, which a Jnt nnd hi* family would clear in a few dais. The 
ordinary cultivator of the Bdt thinks lie has doue his duty when lie has 
sown the laud, and seldom touches it again. 

24b. Of the whole area 93 per ceut. 
held by Mahomednns, thus:—* 

. K2 

. U 

. 19 


Agricultural tribes. 


IS 


Raj pats 

Odjnrs 

date 

Amiens 

Olliers 


7 

11 


Condition of the tract, 


Total ... ... . H3 

The “ others’' are tnado up of Awaits and naiads principally. 
The Hindus, who hold 7 per cent., are mostly Lobauas. The RAjputs 
are Ml husbandmen, and do not willingly cultivate tlteir qwu Mild. 
TheJntorand 04f#rs are more industrkm» and well-to-do. 

249. The condition of the tract is better than that of the SamrAla 
Bet — n result that I attribute principally to the 
small area under sugarcane cultivation ; for, 
where cane is grown, the cultivator is driven to the money-lender. There 
is no such eagerness hero <>n the part of t)io money-lenders to make 
advances to tin* agriculturists: and the latter am more thrown <*o their 
own resources, and, as a ru'e. incur debt only when compelled to do so 
for a marriage, on account of a bad harvest, o; for some fulfil cause. 
Thoy ordinarily live on tlie grain that tfiev grow them selves. Some of 
the villages, such as Kanina. Baliewal, its-., are very prosperous ; and 
few are really muoh involved, though proprietors in most will be found 
in debt. It cannot be said that there is a great deal of wealth in the 
Circle. The wheat and eotton are mostly sold; and good prices are 
realized for vegetables, which are bought by traders from the City, and 
for straw sometimes. The proportion of the agricultural population 
who are well-to-do, and can dispose of their own surplus prodneo when 
tkby like, is coneidcralde; but uot nearly so large as in the Dhiia. Such 
money as may be saved is generally kept in hard cash or invested in 
land. There is no di-play of brass dishes &c., for the Mahomedans do 
not use them ; and only snfiicicut cattle are kept for the use of the linnse- 
hold;*xcept by the (Jujars who dispose of the milk and <jht produced 
by their buffaloes and cow s. 

Of the tntnl men one and a half por cent, has been sold since the 
Regular Settlement, and six and a half percent, 
is now in mortgage. Of the sales Xi per cent. 

io 


S;,les Biel inoitgiiges. 
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«re to Agriculturist#, and of the mortgage# 50 per cent., so that the area 
transferred since the Regular Settlement to the money-lending classes 
is less than five per cent oa total area, and aix and a half per cent on 
cultivation, The average price per acre is for sale R*. 46, and for 
mortgage Re. 34. There is good deal of money owed on hook accounts, 
as might be expected from the character of the people, for Mabrnnedans 
seldom get on without the assistance of the money-lender; but the dobt 
of this sort is not nearly so great as in the Sainrahi Bet, nor does it 
press very hard. 

The difference in the rates of former assessment of the two 
tracts (Samrila Bit and this) is not greater 
Working of the Regular than might be exacted from tlte difference 
Settlement assessment. j n qQ , lity of the pro J uce (R,. 2-2-0 in 

Ssmrila and Re. 1-13-6 here per acre of 
cultivation.) The Regular Settlement gnve in this a large reduction 
(27 per cent.) on the Summary Assessment, which again was much 
under the average of the old collections, ao that everything has been 
done to promote the prosperity of the Circle, so far as it. could Ihj 
affected by the roveuno demand. The price of land is decidedly high, 
and speaks ot a moderate assessment.. The revenue is paid punctu¬ 
al I v, except in one or two Gujr.r villages, which would never 
willingly pay anything. 

260. There has been an increase in cultivation of 12 per cent., 

lncrc»»e of resources. »tid in irrigation of 23 per cent A*«*» 
wells, lined with wattles and worked WitM 
dJhenkli/’ or pole and pot, have "been almost entirely re pla ced by 
pMMtre wells, the nruxsber of tiie latter having iuoreeaeu from 46 
to lOT. There it a* iaarww shewn in the number of ploughs 


amounting to 45 per dfent. j ud of plough-cattle, 30 per cent. Our 
enumeration of cattle was not very carefully done; but the results 
are approximately correct. The people do not keep much stock 
beyond wlmt is necessary for wells, ploughiug, and dairy pur|K>see ; aud 
an increree of cultivation is likely to act as a check on the iuorense 
of cattle where the extent of waste land for grazing is not 
excessive. 

By the Ct-usuf returns population increased 2d per cent, between 
,, . 1854 ami KiO^i and only 2J per a nt. he- 

epu u ion. tween 1868 and 1831. The incidence per 

square mile of cultivation was at the time of Regular Settlement 
(1854) 511; and is now 583. In Sainraia Bel the figures are 5^0 
and 590 (Census of 1868). There lias thus been a very material 
addition to the resource* of the Circle since the Regular Settlement. 
There ia, it it true, a much larger population to feed ; but the increase 
hna been small in the last 12 or 13 years. The present density is 
oot excessive foTa tract of such fertility. 

251. The uairrigated area shown in the present returns ns 
dofatli is very largely in excess of that 
so returned at the Regular Settlement, But 
our classification has been done on tiie prin¬ 
ciple explained iu detail in paragraph 203. With a view to avoiding the 


t’lB'isifienlioo 
piteU laud. 


ol unirri- 
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objection against the former classification, that it was too arbitrary 
because founded on the returns of only ono year’s crops, we have 
included in dofatli all land that appeared, after a careful observation 
of the crops of three years, to be ordinarily capable of bearing two 
crops iu tlie year, or one of sugarcane. Tliat there has been some actual 
improvement in the agriculture is seen from the fact that,, while tlie in¬ 
crease in unirrigated cultivation is 11 per cent., the area of crops iu the two 
harvests lias increased by 14 per cent., and tlie sugarcane area Ims been 
quadrupled. Onr present classification is designedly made much wider 
than tbe former one. That it is mode very m ich on the same standard 
as that of Sarnrala is seen from an examination of tlie crop returns. 
A cultivated area of 7,016 ncres gives 0,705 of crops in the two harvests, 
of which 362 are sugarcane, and 360 under cottun. That is I00 norea 
cultivated give 138 acres of crops, <>f which 5 arc sugar, 5 cotton, and 
2 indigo. 1* was to be expected that the proportion of do/atli to total 
cultivation would be much leas in tlie Ludhiiua thau in the Bqnt4ia 
Bit, tins:— 


Samriia Bit ... ... 

OsML 

M. - 


m 

nr 

100 

Ludhiana Pet ... 

» 

66 

100 


Dofatli cultivation in unirrigated lands is really confined to the 
villages iu ilio east of the Ludhi&nn Bdt, and about half way along it 
where there i« no irrigation. In Mafenara and tlie western villages 
fhe better cultivation is at the wells, and the unirrigated dofatli area 
very small. In the Nurpur B^l we find the proportion of dofatli un¬ 
irrigated much smaller still. 


Bates : Kevlar ScttU ment. 


252. Tlie revenue rates of the Regnlar 
Settlement were:—• 


Soil. Rats. 


COIL. 








R. A.. P. 

IrripUd ... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

S 10 0 

Dobill ... 




... 

... 

2 8 0 

EkhtK ... 

a.a 

... 

... 

... 


1 « t 

Jadtd 

was 

... 

... 

... 

... 

0 4 It 

Q.dtm 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

0 4 8 


In considering those rates regard must bo had t6 the great 
improvement iu the oharseter of the irrigation ; and also to tbe alter- 
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***• I**-*. 

™£T* ‘te traw &M 

■< •. «* Tiie »J3“’ •" -**» ^ sss. 1 £ 



Tbe area under tenanta-at-will pnv^^r^TTiWTTrr’ 

. CaSh Rent9 ' free or'f ° f tI,is (727 isheld .-ent 

is by relations of the pa^Wore or^XTnro °. f , reve,ln ? only, that 
wrongly shown as tenants. The area mulef p,letors . w1,0 have been 
stnalt, and we need only refer to *he I con, l >et,tI °n rents is thus 
***■• T1 »e d etails for the former are P S,Un and zabti or crop 



m ended -n many casesTTdfS^n 
raterdo not ^present the renting T * ,,e ■“Mont t and the 

that tite worst land in the ttdt i?given to ^ 18 .* fact also 

th« whole area is small. 1 tenants paying in cash, and 


BsM.ee rates sanctioned. 25s - T ’^ rates sanctioned aud tlie r^nli;, 
frj ■ assessments are le resuit,n ? 


Bon, 

Aren. 

Rate. 

Resulting 

Jama. 

Half-asset 

Estimate, 

Irrigated ... X 

Doiaeli ... i 

* * X* 

Ekfuf-li tt . 

1,118 

7,016 

15,103 

3 12 0 
[ 2 8 0 
17 0 

4,192 
17,540 j 
18,830 

6,051 

21,488 ' 

22,704 

Totai, 


. 

40,568 

50,243 



\ 
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There ere*™ ^e 

^HThle S” b ~ 20 per cent. .» to 

; e »^ .f 5 »£V (fe o*«r d tbe gl "“ 

the year of announcement being 41 ,W)2. 

- S5«. AteMmeat Circle B| t Uto^tertt 

oW a«*P^ pargacaNerphr^ ££'* J.l area 

length and four m hrea h an cent. are° cultivated. Thera 

of 41,305 acres, of winch 26,1*1 u Settlemeutof 14 per cent, 

has been a loss by dduv.or«« whole °f their 
of the total area, and some vilhi u . d because there is very 

land. I have not separated ha ’ bee „ thrown up l« 

little good mmd. Heie an . l , ea9l 0 f the Railway erabiUifc- 

nila is the boundary of the Oj«» >J JJJjjj. banb of this stream u 
outside it, so that, all tie . bein'* either uufit for cultiva¬ 

in eluded. This is in parts very “[TSatSt every year. Kallar is move 
lion, or yielding very poor crop. «-J ft*™ !£££ ave to be found in 
prevalent than in the eastern Bet, and I Ar B6fc I irrigation 

“ ,e .»yTUieX“; to“ t iu »,#* ^ Tte proporUw ‘ 01 m “ 

rated laud is 9 per ceut. ot ‘^“‘ihepereentages of area under tbe 
various crops ave : - 


Crops and husbandry. 



Maize 
Cotton 
Moth 

Ctarri. 

Others - 


Total KfrarLt ... 


The irrigated^ mS^Uon ^ » ( S^Mid "to V>nd4» heavily 
the wells lying found the village site, auu 
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manured and cropped with maize and wheAl in succession. jJTie 
unirrigated area is seldom capable of producing two crops regularly 
every year, except iu a few villages witli mand land, where a rather 
ppor crop of maize or “ niAsh” is followed by one of wheat: and there 
u really no dofatti cultivation such us in Bet I, save in a couple of 
villages in the eastern part of the Circle. In the niand, where two har¬ 
vest* are not attempted, one of wheat (or of barley mixed with matur 
in the new land) is grown in the Rabi. In tho higher lands the culti¬ 
vation is on the dofasli dot ala system, the land yielding wheat and 
charri in succession, and then having a year's fallow. Vegetables and 
melons are grown in tbe ekfatli land of the villages under the city of 
Lndhi&na; and have a ready sale, being bought np on the spot hy 
vegetable tellers. The land of this Circle gets as mannre most of the 
reniae of the City. None of this goes to the Dhiia land, but a good deal 
to the B<t lands of Lower Dh&hi, and not much to B4t L Tins manure 
is used largely for well land, and enables tits people to raise wonderful 
crops even on the poorest soils. The Ar&ien villages, such as Rnjowal and 
Baliadarke, are models of garden cultivation ; some of the land yielding 
regularly throe crops every year, “ Ponda 1 ' sugarcane is raised in seine 
villages and sold at a grout profit. Onion j , tobacco. &<.\ < aroe<iinin<,mly grown. 
lrricuhur-,1 trib.«. 25(3 ; Ti " - lilMl1 is l,ms distributed amongst 


Mahomedan Gujnrs 

Ml >»« l IU rex <7 

• as 

... 44 per cent. 

n 

Rajputs 

It* 

... 10 „ 

n 

Ariieni 


... to „ 

fj 

AwAns 

• A 

... 11 i, 

, *t 

Dogars 

« • a 

... lit „ 

Hiudiu 

• s * 

... 4 ,, 

Others 

Total 

as* 

1 1 t> 

100 


Condition of th« tract. 


Gujnrs predominate as proprietors. The ArAiens are very common as 
tenants, besides cultivating a large proportion as proprietors. The 
AwAna and Araieus aro as a rulo well-to-do; and so arc the Gujaii 
in the villages away front the river and near the City. 

257. Tho tract is fur the mo-»t pari iu faiii.v good condition. 

The villages vm the margin of the River, which 
belong mostly to Gujnrs, have lost a great deal 
of land; and tho proprietors Imvo hecoinu involved on tins account. 
But there sre a number of first rate villages removed from the River 
with a great deal of irrigated land, belonging to all classes of pro¬ 
prietors. The people of these derive great benefit from the proximity 
of Ladbi&na, where they hove a ready market for their produce of ail 
sorts, and wh«#re they can obtain a plentiful supply of manure. The 
Regular SetUemeut gave a small reduction on the summary assessment. 
The revenue has been realised without any difficulty, except in one or 
two of the Giyar vi'lages along tbe River, which hove suffered meet from 
its action. The returns show three and a half per cent, of the total area 
(or five and a half of tho cultivated area) sold since Settlement, and four 
and a half (or seven) held in mortgage uow. The prices |>er acre are 
Ka, 2? for tale and Rs. 29 for mortgage, the price per rupee of Govern- 
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ment demaud being much the same as in Wj* I- ^ ^ ie |^ “\tnd S 
h l M 9 b ha t1,?r S3 £JJernA* outsider* 

-** u ;r“ r; t 

258. The cultivat^area » Hj- on t 0 f !aud 

Inoreaae of resonrcaa. j ogt ^iluvion, the assessment has been re- 

sw za 

tr-t 

Population ha. .l , sl.tly.W«u«J' 868 d Bit 1(456 an 

“ ^ 8 °8 ) ‘ h *ni3.wS?«3S.n os having increased by 15; and 
against 088). rlo „ t Our enumeratnm of plough*, 

the number of ploughs, by 50 pe , > ■ nro !, a l.lv eorjr$& 

which gives eight acres cultivated to one plough, is pnlgMjjm*.. 

*I££S?««£— »i»«“ «• “ ou>«” *«*«*.“g gig 

i: ■ ■ &9. .?!«* reran*** 


R«. Ab. P. 
2 5 7 


2 15 5 


1 4 6 


0 4 10 


0 3 » 


mvaji;r-™ 

WcbTanJ” ^ P“ «“<•*!!! take °- 

wen uBed for distribution m 12 villages, thus . 



Irrigated 


Dofaali 


B..-*. A*. P. 

1,044 1 6 7 


841 1 18 4 


Ekfasli 


1 1 • 
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These villages arc inoally near to LudLLaoa, and snperiof ohm : 
but the large village of Kurpuria included, for which the figure* in . 


Soil. j 

Are*. 

Rate. 

Irrigated... 

... 


, 

lit 

4T3 

lie. A*, 
t JO 

P. 

8 

Ekfa*!i 

... 

... 

... 

1,817 

, 0 13 

0 


The area under teiiauta-gt-will paying- cash rente is nltogetlier 
Osh rents. 1,584, or 6 per cent, of the cultivation, m 

npniust 8,624 or 14 , >er cent, tinder tenant* 
paying in kind. Only 900 acres, or 3J per cent, of the cultivation, 
pay competition cash rente. The results from the returns are :— 



Irrigstail. 

Dofatli. 

' 

1 Ekfa&lt. 

1 

raying. 

i 

A reft. 

it,«it. j 

| An a. | 

[ Kent. ! 

Art*. 

Rent. 

At * rats on the bigab ... 

it 

31 

1 

6 

WB 

1C3 

268 

1 

3*1-6 




1 

Lamp nni 

n 

. 

170 ! 

m 

148 

m 

U>1 


8-M j 

Em 

8-0-4 

mm 

2-3-1 


Tho last item, ae having the largest area, may be taken os most 
reliable. But the whole area of the return is not large enough to 
justify any conclusion, and the cultivation by tenants is in no way 
to be coin pared to that hy proprietors. The custom of tho whole B£l is 
to take routs in kind, and it is only whon he cannot let his laud in 
this way that.. proprietor take3 a cash rent. 

260. The rates sanctioned and the result¬ 
ing assessments are as follows :— 


Revcnnc raKssaur trouts!. 


Soil. 

Aren. 

Rate. 

Resulting 
atlas* menu 

Half-aiu-ct 

Estimate. 

Irrijitwi tu **• 

2.131 

K-. A*. P. 
3 12 0 

9,202 1 

11,036 

Dofnsli ... ... 

1.158 

1 10 0 

2,360 | 

2,994 

Ekfwii «*• 

22,200 

1 4 0 

27,761 

29,428 

Total *«• *»• 

Ma 


39,332 

| 43,468 
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When I <jam« to distribute tlie assessment »ivon by the rAm mu. 
the villages of this Circle I found that, even after^ 

“ “ ctu "' i "° rease ” f *» v»«««“ 

SRI rn T LOW ™?. DHAlA CIRCLE. 

>61. Ho lower DU,a.On*, of WH,. i, , eoetaWk,,. of 
General <kecription. ™ at of SamrAla, and a detailed description of it 

Wdfk of He .Tehefl, “„S°c„”?S7s „H *»■ ',W 

£ Z^rzssi. £ 

’£&* ::; - »t * ■ 

™<r - Z 

m Total cultivation ... inn 

io r t,IS “™ « 

“*•/«*« B* Circles of Ludhiana Thf’fend* dhSL 
tween the various agricultural trioes :— divided thus be- - 

Mahomedau Rajputs „ an 

TS5& ^ Jt "• •>. oO per cent. 


» Gujara 

» Araieu3 

» Juts 

ty Awans 

1 ) Others 

Total M&hotnedaus 
Hindu Jats ... 
Other classes 


wUU«o<l to w£'"ra.’fc'j *f.ft'StXe $£ 

: t,,e &T .&&3 

& ssaasa^j*' * *?. wfi 

-*■ ^ «. tzsamli 


i 
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fctiafc of the Summary Settlement; but it is resided without trouble, 
except in one or two village* where the lanibarddrs are themselves is 
difficulties. On the whole, titougli some of the Dliiia lands are very 
inferior, the condition of the Circle is not really bad. 

Of the total area three per cent. Inis been sold since the Regular 
- Settlement, blit three-fourths oT this has gone 

a os an mortgages. t£> agriculturists; while seven and u half per 

cent, is now held in mortgage, half of it by the money-lending 
classes. The prices realized are by Appendix V (a ami b; 11s. 15 
an acre on sale, and It*. %8 on mortgage: and by Appendix Yc. 
(Registration returns) Rs. 40 and Re. 28. The land sold and mort¬ 
gaged ia mostly in the Dliaia. In the returns are included two 
whole villages (one sold and one mortgaged); and this has ran up 
the area. There is a good deal of book debt; and the Rijput and 
CHijar villages more especially owe large same. Land lias clearly a 
very good price. 

863. In the B«5f portion of the Circle there 

caltivatfua anU irrigation! has been a large increase in irrigation, and 
a considerable one in total cultivation, 

thus:— 



Irrigated. 

i 

Unirrigated. 

Total. 

Fbrnm... 

652 

8,787 

9,499 

Present... 

M&233§ 

BE53I 

10,644 


| +12 Op. c. 

+5p c. 

+ 12 p & 


There is the same improvement in irrigation as in the Bdt 
Circles, masonry wells taking the place of unlined ones. In the Dbaia 
portion irrigation has decreased owing to a few wells having falleu out 
of use. The details are: — 



Irrigated. 

Uuirrignted. 

Total. 

former... ... ] 

13,874 

43,440 

47,314 

rnRni.it 

3,613 

44,442 

48,055 


m 

+ 2$ pc. 

+2 p c. 


There is the said* complaint here as in Samrala, that the sand ia 
spreading; and the loss of wells ia several villages would appear to 
support tliis. Our returns of soil show a larger proportion of bkur 
than at the Regular Settlement; but this probably means that we 
hare adopted a standard more, favourable to the cultivators. At best 
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the Dhaia portion can only he said to be stationary, and there 
has been a decided decrease in irrigation of about ;6 per cent. 
The other details are for the Circle as a whole, and show that 
plough-cattle have increased by 11, and ploughs by 22 per cent. Hie 
incrAse in population from 1854 to 1868 was 22 per cent., and 
only 3 per cent, between 1868 and 1881. The density is not gn^at 
(899 per square mile of cultivation), and is iess than m any otner 
circle except the Jangal. 

264 The rates sanctioned, and the resulting assessments arc 
shown in the following statement. I was directed 
Bates adopted. ; Q t jj e Qr( jers sanctioning the rates to go above 

them and to take up to a 10 per cent, enhancement if it appeared 
prudent to.do so t—* _ 



j Niai chilli 


f 

« 1 Slid 

I-i - 

a Eoui 
_ Bhu 


a \ KMlis clidhi 
'5 ^ ._ 

P I Eousli 


2,444 3 8 0 

1,169 2 8 0 

29,933 1 2 0 

14,509 0 12 0 

... 1 4 1 



30,454 


75,608 


I may say here that, when I came to assess the villages in 
detail I found it necessary to make some transfers irom one to 
the other of this and the following Circles; and my doing so will 
account for differences in the jama by rates as shown in the Assessment 
Reports and in those of the detailed village assessments (Statement It), 
which latter I also give in ail cases. 1 had no difficulty m taking a total 
Maesftventof 80,100 as against an assessment by rates of 79,841, which 
ia an enhancement of 10 per cent, ou the last year’s jama of 71,404. 


UPPER DHAIA CIRCLE. 

265. The Upper Dhaia Circle contains 117 villages with ilM ; 

area of 108,145 acres, of r which 9.% or 
General description. 88 per Cent, are cultivated. It is the central 

portion of the Tabafl, stretching right Across it. The greatest length 
from east to west is 22 miles, and the breadth v«u» from 
2 to 12. The tract does not differ much in character from the 
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Samrmlft Upper Dhaia, Tlie soil is generally somewhat lighter, 
and (he surtaoe cut up more irregularly by sand ridges; but etretcliea 
of ns good loam as any iti Sainraht occur, mid tbo proportion 
of actually inferior soil ia uot quite so great. Tlie water level lies 
ut about the same depth (40 feci), and irrigation is quite as easy. 
The proportion of irrigation is less here than in Sami ala |5J2 as 
against 4 i per cent.); and there is not so much high cultivation, 
lint the nnirrigaUd lands at all events are equal to those of Sainrila, 
perhaps even better adapted to biituni cultivation. Tlie proportion 
of irrigation, ronali and Ihur are— 

Irrigated ... ... ... ... 22 per cent 

I Appall • ... ... ...S3 „ 

Bhiir ... ... ... ... 17 „ 

No detailed account n twH x given of the crops and husbandry 
of the tract, as tho desoription of tbo Samrala Circle applies to this, 
j A sri cults ml tribes, and 266. I he proportions oi llltul held hy the 

tenurij. various agricultural tribes arc—* 

Hindu Jilts ... ... ... St ’-1 or cent. 

Other Hindus ... ... ... 3 >» 

Mahornedan Juts ... ... ... 3 » 

Others .<■ ••• ••• 3 „ 

Total... ... 100 

Of the Hindu Jats the Garewtfll pot hold 26 per cent, of tlie 
whole area of (b« Circle, the rest being divided between the Gif, 8*kbou, 
Hhilon r» 4 other got*. Tlie G«r«w4U are nrebaUy uet much inferior n« 
cultivators to the others, but more given to extravagance. Most 
oT the land of the Circle therefore belongs to the best class of agri¬ 
culturists. The cultivating tenures are :—• 

Rv proprietors cultivating their own land ... ... 76 

Bv occupancy tenants ... ... ... 4 

liy tuiauts-ai-wilJ ... ... ..I ... 20 


Tola) ... ... 100 

Tlie land nmlor tenanls-nl-will U llius made np 
By mortgagors cultivating their own land ... ... 

By proprietors of other laud ... ... ... 04 

By tenants who have no proprietary or occupancy rights 6 


267* Of the total aftu two |>cr cent, has boon sold to agri¬ 
culturists cinon the Regular Settlement, most 
Condition of the circla; f ,Jive-eighths) within the village; and 
only one halt per cent, to nioney-loinlcrs. tbo 
proportion of area mortgaged is four per cent, to money-lenders; and 
of tins about one-third Is without possession of the mortgagee. The 
total transfers amount to two nnd a half per cent, sold .mice Regular 


Settlement, and eight per cent, now in mortgage. 

In f-uoh a huge Circle it might be expected that the condition of 
all villages would not bo alike. Some arc weak, either ou account of 
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inferior soil, or became the people have got into debt in bad years 
and bare not been able to extricate tliemselves. One or two villages 
were disorganized in the Summary Settlement, and had their 
land transferred. But the tenacity with which it has been 
held by the purchasers, and the constant attempts of the original 
owners torecover it, show how much it is valued. The great majority 
of the Villages are strong communities, perfectly seif-dependent, 
the proprietors seldom owe more money than they conld par off with 
ft slight effort; and, they are able to dispose of their surplus produce 
themselves in Ludhiana, and watch the market quite as keenly as the 
ordinary trader does. The dwellings present generally au appearance 
of. prosperity ; and there is more display of it than iu Samrala. Good 
bouses, good cattle, brass dishes, jewelry are the signs of wealth to be 

looked.for; and they are generally to be found. Most 

hav ^ a s tore of grain, the produce of one harvest being kef 

vei 7 high prices tempt it out. J6tft 
® r fSW ** 'Mm warnijges aud funerals ; exiravagn^w"ofHue 
aart being greatly oa t h a. u i cinnia . Aitogathw I thiuk there are wu 
mistJittble Bgti thsti the tract has thriven under the fovmer assess¬ 
ment, which gave n slight reduction in the villages that had been 
summarily assessed, and low been collected without any trouble at all. 

-Notwithstanding that a considerable area has been taken 

Increase in resources : for h ul)1!c P u .'T oses tCanal aud roads} there 

cultivation,irrigation. 18 !m increase in cultivation of about 6 per 
, , , . . cent. The irrigated area has not been extend¬ 

ed; but there is an increase of per cent, in the number of wells. 
A comparison of the area irrigated per well gives for .this aud the 
coi lespondmg Circle of Samrala :_ 


Area per well of one bucket. 


Tahsil. 



in both mX a T e L <,f L mp, ii fri ^ 8BB,,al! .f *• «*«* the same 
Ti * 1 + T k* s .Ha* .bee* a great improvement in the 
quality of the irrigated cultivation, the returns showim* the area of 
nngated crops as 24 per cent., «id tin,t of sugarcane 12 per cent, in 

V 8 l! e ore ' T , he lncrease iu the actual productive 
pow«it of the Circle fans fiot then been very great ■ but it is auite as 
5"*,“ ‘ ,0 “l d '“™ ^peoted from tbe ,»fll m»rg“ n t£ 

Itegular Settlement for the eitension of cultivation. It is in the value 
of the produce, aud consequently ia the profits of cultivation, tba* 
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tlMS* lias been a marked improvement. On tlw other hand population 
increased 30 percent, between 1854 and 1881. 

269. It would take up too much space if I were to repeat here 

Bates adopted. *° r eac * 1 ^ rc * e l ' le data on wiiich our revenue 

rates have been founded. They are of the 
same character as those given in the preceding paragraphs, and will be 
found in the printed Assessment Reports. My object in detailing them 
in full for the first few Circles is to give an idea of their nature ;”but in 
Apse remaining I will not go into such particulars. The following state- 

■ f mi wow' tlm **«4^*< J I*_iL! /I * i a , i ■ 


- -— 

Niai cliihi ... 

KhiSis cli&hi 
Dikhar and itouali 
Bliur 


Area. 

B»te. 

It Halting 
-9asS*>- 

12,437 

Rs. As, P. 
4 8 0 

56,166 

8,170 

3 4 0 

26,952 

60,198 

16 0 

82,770 

14,332 

0 14 0 

12,541 



1.78,429 


H«lf*nSart 


65,715 
3",442 
95,158 

12,469 * 
2,<h»,784^” 


wsuienu announced ana reported in Form K amounted to 
Aft result of the rates, after such a I term Sob in ties Junta 

W tad the 

tar etmtwo the (tferiow tosail. - ■ 

TffE PAWA-DH CIRCLE. 


270. Circle Pawadh contains 89 villages with a total area of 
General description. 34,972 acres, of which 27,332 or 78 per cent. 

are cultivated, and 5,867 or 16 cuiturable or 
recently abandoned. It embraces the upper part of pargana Maloud • 
and is held in jagfr by the Sardars of Maloud, with the exception of 
three or four villages. There are two outlying villages attached to the 
Circle. The Pawadh does not materially differ from Upper Dhaia, except 
that the soil is generally harder, containing more clay, and letter adapted 
fo irrigated than to unirrigated cultivation. There are one or two 
sand driftB, and lighter Boil in their neighbourhood; but a stiff loam 
‘♦f dark colour predominates. The water level is closer to the surface, 
hsiog generally at a depth of about 80 feet. Irrigation from wells covers 
SS per cetti. of tbe cultiration. The average population per square mile 
Of cultivation {(ISO) is much higher than in auy other Circle of the 
TaliBfl ; and only a litHe loWer than that in Upper Dhiia SamrSla. 

271. The' cultivation is on the same system as in Upper Dhaia, 

Crops and husbandry : Ludhidn* , and I SamrAla, so I need not describe 

irrigated cultivation. H m Hie proportions of crops grown 

in a year on the nidi and simple well lands 
are as follows for every 190 sens of cultivation :— . .* 








mmm*: 



0 f»nyotU.r|.«t»f‘^“ Tl» soil "lOSJ * ‘^iuoipol 
S™ «.ur le»l I. ^ofimsstioouis"- , 

***• *“4 TT /*» *- •** ~ 

*» tssr o»i» ? “‘xirP"»»fu 

—-as "r\rr» t,“l« 

“, rwns isr-— « 

SSFiS i.»Woof «r»i»oi ;fo ““ 

4 _. ■■ TY.ss^h 

always growu 


272. Of 


*• is t r 

«o*d»oi—4 ff . Tb.y «, ;jr.' 

ssuftrf— — 

uoted for their indttstry. 


82 

2 

16 


JU iv» v**—- 

The land is thus cultivated:— 

Bv proprie tor8 . 

Sy occupancy tenants ... 

By tenauts-at-wiU - and a half per 

Bile, Mia mortgage- aU d seven P er , \ 0 ot i 18 r members of the 

JO 






9 


% 
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■while the whole of these anil abont half the mortgages with possession 
ore to money-leuders. Thus 


Percentage sold ... 

To agriculturists. 

To 

non-agriculturists. 

Total. 

1 

$ 

li 

Mortgaged witk possession 

2* 

Si 

5 

Mortgaged without possession ... 


2 

2 

Total 

31 

6 

8i 


The peqef*to»ve.by their thrift and industry attained a condition 
* great firoBbBflty: and the villao^ are almost 
wfthoift eie«|>don held by strong independent 
Mivunnn y . In fact I do not know any one village that can be said to 
be badly of; While some are notorious as containing great wealth. The 
proprietors dispose of their produce either to traders on the spot,^ or 
take it to Ludhiana, and there is not much debt of any sort. The 
villages were not ftsscjssed ill the Summary Settlement, but paragraph 10 
of Mi*. Barnes’ Review gives the following details for the whole jagfr, 
that ia. this and tire Jangal Circle — 

. 4 ?;. Jigirdara’ estimate of their collections ... |>15,938 

' iiMy Itegu)* Sefcttaq»eBi assessment -| r ■' »m i01£. 

took in groin and % x»»h i wad 

xm Mtmr ^ewgfeatwi* ***** W BO 

donbt that they look tlwequivaioat of anftjf l>ft» *» mneb again as the 
Regular Settlement assessment. The rates at which they made their 
collections were little if anything under proprietors 1 rates ; and the 
Regular Settlement assessment gave a reduction of nearly two-fifths on 
these. 

274. CuIMvation has increased 16 per cent., and irrigation 21 
percent.; but the number of wells only by 6 
Increase in resources. er cen |. The present return of irrigated area 
gives per well;—■ 


r Class. 

One bucket. 

Two buckets. 

Kiai ••• 

12 

18 

Khali* ... • 

14 

21 


These are nearly the same averages as in Upper Dhaia Samrala, 
and our present returns may, therefore, be taketvas correct. Plough- 
cattle has increased by 63 per cent., and the number of other cattle 


t 


*1 


J 


* 


l 


\ 




f 


is shown as somewhat less tlian before, a result perhaps tine to the 
breaking up of waste. On the other band, population has increased 
by 28 per cent, and the present density is 630 the square mile ot culti¬ 
vation. > ' 

275. The following is a statement ot the 
Bates sanctioned. sanctioned rates, and the results. 


AsSMiaMfeti 


Niai rh&hi 
Kh&lift chAhi 
Rousli anti DAkkar 


I >. . 57,377 


actually announced amounted to 

: cent. 


TIHiRA CIRCLE. 

276, The Titrira Circle contains 57 village* with a total area of 

66,112 acres, of which 59,167 or 90 per ceut. 

General description. ftre cultivate*). It is the south-west corner of 
the upper part of the Tahsil, and comprises the whole of paronna 
Piikhowal, and some villages of Ghungi Ana. Two outlying villages 
are included, as belonging to this rather than to the Jitngal Circle. 
The natural features of the Circle do not differ very much from those of 
Upper Dhabi. The soil is somewhat lighter, and although the 
water level is nearer to the surface (about 35 feet generally), irrigation 
is not so common, only 15 per ceut. of the cultivation being 
irrigated. Of the unirrigated area 78 per cent, is good soil (that 
is dakfiar or rousli ); and 22 per cent., bhur or sand. Wa have no 
proper record of the rainfall; but it may be taken as two o: three inches 
less than that of the last two Circles. The present density of the popu¬ 
lation is 493 to the square mile of cultivation. 

277. No sugar is grown save in one or two villages. The irri- 

** ° gated crops are cotton or maize in the Kharif, 

Irrigated cultivation all J wheat or barley in the Rabl. The cotton 

and maize receive the attention that is devoted to sugarcane in the 
other Circles, and are very superior. The yield of maize in particular 
is iit some villages better than in any other part of the Tahsil. The 
well cultivation is not so laborious as in the other Circles. 

The unirr’gated crops are berra in the Rain (that is wheat or 
barley mixed with gram, and sarson sown at * 
oimgm ‘ intervals): and moth, charr% or a mixture of 

them in the Kharif; aUd the soil is generally very well adapted 










' *3*r-rr. ' 
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cultivation of these. Some land yields a |UW crop every year, bat 
most of the unirrigated oultivatiou is ou the dofasli dornla Bystem. 

Tenures and agricultural 278' The land of the Circle is cultivated— 


Bv proprietors ... 

,* tenants with occupancy rights 
„ teuaiits-at-will 


84 per cent 
2 a 

14 „ 


V Hindu Jats own 78 per cent, of the whole ; and there are °**<*jg# 
t villages, this tribe having 9 per cent, of the whole lsn*. ««» 

rntSCinat gdfc of Hindu Jats are Garewal (l& p6f DWl*W»l 

L^r BUndher ^4 per cent.). The Btytterf the Circle are 
perhaps wdrid than their class generally, more thriftless and pooiw 
oultivators. ?. .... 

279 Most of the villages are in very good condition, being in 
i , r „ , the hands of large and strong communities 

erudition of the Circle. ^ ]U j pnt8 ave j„ debt; but the Jats are well 

to-do, and, as a rule, independent of the money-lender. A succession 

of good harvests, and the high prices mw realised for the ' nf ^ lor ^ a 
grown in unirrigated land, have brought a great deal of wealth into the 
Circle; and in every village gome of the proprietors are engi g 
'■ tricde, and own carts or camels wlnijii they piy for lure. 

in over II,. 

JftSf (.liiJt? wr«a.j) .Bd thSprMeot 

jama has beeii collected Tviftibutany aimottlty. 

Of the total area three quarters per cent, is shown in Appendix Va 
as sold since Regular Settlement, and of this most lias gone to agri¬ 
culturists. The Registration returns, which are up to date, give a much 
larger area, amounting to one and a half per cent, ot the whole. The 
area now held in mortgage is four and a half per cent- with possession 
of morhmoee, and one per cent, without possession. Ot the former about 
one-third ~i? to outsiders and two-thirds to agriculturists, ihe price 
of land sold is by Va Rs. 72, and by Vo Re. 3« an acre; while the 
averages for the mortgages with possession are Rs. 07 ana ft*, 

I^or sale tiie price per rupee of Government revcuue is Rs. hU, ana toi 
rifortgiige Rs. 26. Appendix Va gives the price realized tor laud. m 
tgft&rcTo as higher than in any other, and there can be no doubt that 
tMI ib file s&ft of laud that has most attractions to ah investor. 

1 280. ’There has been an increase in cultivation of 8 per cent. 

The irrigated area has remained almost as 
Increase in resonrok U whs before; but the atda of irrigated crops 
lifts increased by 30 per edit., showing, if the former crop returns 
are correct, that the irrigated fcnltivation has ....proved greatly m 
character. There has heett hfi increase lu plough-cattle ot Z4 per 


ifctfciky. 






r 2*3 1 

i th© as befoW*. 

SSlTTw «" J '® 8 * f 't„WvXn.° e ” Th * 
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281. H‘e f°U° win ^ o ^ ed f 0 r this Cn-cW^w' 

»tes sanctioned. figures of tho 

U‘‘ suui " g l SiV 
1 “zv W"** 



w •~ ? 

u ehahh. 


»^i7 


|M 


3.310 


;: f ■ ': 

, 4 »| “■” S | 

TT^H >»■»’ 


, , * o 8 ’ 4854 \ 48,745 

39,117 14 __ 


BSiur 



11(843 0 1 ? 0 


7,807 


89,563 
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Jngtanu Tnhsfl to that of the Sirsa District. The principal group* 
are those of Salma and Dhnpali, which arc adjacent ntid between 
them contain 21 villages. Salma may be tnkeo aa tlie centre of tlie 
irnnt, and it is 24 miles from the nearest point of Tih&rn Circle. The 

villages are very large, averaging 2,300 acre of total area, and the 

sites are at great distances from each other. This with the uneven 
character of the surface and the absence of irrigation, gives the 
conutry rather a wild appenrance, although there is really little more 
waste land than in nnv part of the District. In places great ridges of 
sand occur, but they are not common ; and the soil is generally a good 
1 loam, sometimes with a considerable mixture of 
clay. The returns give the proportion of biw 

nr sand to good soil ns 13: 87. There is n little irrigation in th» 

first two villages of the Circle; and there was som formerly in a 
village of the Salma group, hut the latter has been givsm up as 
unprofitable. Water is found at a depth of 75 to 130 feet; and is 
with consiijprablo difficulty raised in the wells round the village 
sites which are used for drinking purposes. The Sirhind Canal, 
already under construction as far ns Salma, pusses through three 
villages of the Salma group; ami it is probable that every village 
in the Circle will within a few years be reached by some of the 
distribute its. 

283. The following is a statement 'of the 
Ctrof* and iiusban- cro p g growu ill the circle :— 


Rabi total 

w — 

j 55 

KEAlir TOTAL 

_ . ■ 1 

45 

Bftrley 

5 ! 

Jokr and Kajra 

1 17 

Gram 

8 

Moth, &c 

i 3*5 

Wheat and gram 

1 4 

| Moth with Juki- 

21 

Bariev and gram 

! 32 

1 Chain - 

2 5 

Others 

1 e 

! Olliers 

1- 


The cultivation is inostlv on the ilo/urli dosdla system ; but lbe 
area under tho Raid crops is somewhat greater tlmu that tinder the 
Khsrif. The principal crops, it will lie seen, ure in tlie Ruin' berra, 
which is here a mixture of barley and grain sown together, 
with sorson separately in lines at regular intervals. The barley 
aod l^rara are cut together some weeks after the sarton, and 
the grains remain mixed. In the Khnrif joar or bdjra or moth , 
&o., are grown separately, or a mixture of them is »onu. 
Where the crops are mixed the heads of jodr or bdjra are usually 
plucked before the crop is cut, and the grains are kept separate. 
The labour of cultivation ig slight, and very few ploughing* aie 
required : while, once the seed has been sown, there is nothing more tq 







he done but Jo wart • 

to failure than the ft ab - rl w'- l jL"' ^/ l0 Sharif crop is I e< , g j; 11 

T"*’ ■°"ii tU,,15 ,-r d rs ' ,lfl He fori'i 

° f rain <! 'e end, of the autumn ,f° 88 ' b . ,< ; ’ but if there is a fail,,* 
poor and sowing for the » af - . ’ , be J'ehi of tiie Khai if wij] h< 

people will go on waiting i„ the L.J '% p ''.°l 10r t'me impossible. Tin 

[’ll after .the season f«5 "o!,5n wTl r * ,a *,"*<»» * "-ere is no ftj 
bailey (called “bmn..;. 1 be herra has nasset? » _ , 


oh waiting n the li™ e ■ ' rmpossibe. T 

JII «fto r . the season hS Towln l Z „ *"»*•**> i{ "-ere is no f 

barley (called “kanouja”) , s taken t] berra bfis pawd, a late cron 
be more than abo , jt J -fen the > yleld of which could nev 
Hn°h moisture is not { J ° r » proper crop of her, 

in\i r ! T 5 e; and eve » with a short S? 2" ** “"I"*"’ -be soil 
inmost latid. With favourable th ® re Wll] be a good yie 

ma^iC crops 8 r: n f and »^war ( 
^ Tbwe •andiuon, are the same „ P fJ *. roH ' ,K , 

*«»*»&■ tracts, but j lere tj 

ip r , mercy of the »en«nji» ' whole harvest hi at th 

2 reasons for suppose/ that tbJl!** 1 M.wjrfmr ffM)nra<Trah 

less Tb ' a ? >e *r wbifeVK* ^Sabnal' 

ess. There have been few reallv i l l th m , ore re »«ote villages it i. 

the assessment. w bad seasons during the currency o 

Tenures and agricul- 2 ^4. Of the cullivitp,! „ 

tural tribes. cent is held by tenn.f. i on, 3' 8 pei 

T kind. ' tenants, who mostly pa y lr 

The land is thus owned be th„ • * 

Hindu Jats J Vanous tribes : — 

Other Hindus ... 8S 

Other tribes ••* ... q 

>(» " 

• gf 

r-. *♦* *> 

s-S si£V 

a.-if SFsviSrfi** 

.b. --."EhS-jss rr# “M. 

S 

general cond.tion of th- s tn»ot . e pe °P la ' have raised *i ’ 

m«k r . onn.p.r.tivl',; oV ” «C V,£ 
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the best proof of the profits mode bv cultivation. It is not wi- 
comtnon for a Jut to expend Rs. 500 to Its, 1,000 on snob an 
occasion, and I have come across cases where Rs. 1,500 Imd 
been wasted in this manner by proprietors of ordinary means. 
Of course this is extravagance, and often means debt; but stall 
it betokens the presence of wealth. 

The area returned as sold since the Regular Settlement is very 

Sales and mortgages. s,,,a!1 (^out one-third per cent). The area 
mortgaged is ten per cent, of the whole area; 
but of this six per cent, is to agriculturists of the village, and two and a 
half to non-agriculturists; while eight and a half per cent, is mortgaged 
with possession of the mortgagee ; and one and a half per cent, with¬ 
out possession. The latter is all to money-lenders. I have elsewhere 
remarked that land was often mortgaged where there was no necessity, 
and this is the state of a greater part of the mortgages in this Circle, 
to follow-sharers of the village. The mortgage is sometimes merely 
a^renn of tenure, the proprietor being unwilling or unable to cultivate 
himself, and the mortgagee paying down a lump sum for the right of 
cultivation, which he retains till the money is repaid. The price of 
the land sold averages Rs. 38 an acre, or Rs. *79 per rupee of Govern¬ 
ment revenue-; hut the urea is small. Tlte average per acre of mprt- 
; g*ge money ia Rs. 30, or 60 per rupee of Government demand. T*ftese 
y*roe**r8 comparatively (with the revenue demand) higher than in any 
other Circle, mu abecbfitely .higher than in most. 9 

Sthe people have b$eu able to tide &ver any fttilhrea of harvest that 
have occurred during the currency of the Regular Settlement, and to 
pay their revenue punctually in the worst years. This they do from 
their stores of grain; foi experience has tangbt them foresight to an 
extent that is not required in more favoured tracts, and in the possession 
of most, proprietors will be found sufficient grain for at the vei'y least 
a year’s food. The amount stored at any time will depend on the shite 
of the market, for the people can always wait for favourable prices; 
but I do not think that it is ever reduced below this until the next 
harvest is insured; which may be before it is cut. The failure of a 
single harvest, though it cripples the resources of the tract, is not likely 
to produce any permanent effect, and good oues following soon 
restore them. The failure of two harvests, that is a Kharif and Rabt 
in succession, would be more severely felt. The first effect would be 
Hgre&tloss of cattle, many either dying or being sold for next’to 
Opijang; Mid this is what actually happened in the droughts of I860 and 
1888., Besides suffering a great loss of cattle, mauy of tire people would 
have after a time to incur debt for their own living. Since 1868 there 
has been a succession of good seasons, very few having been below 
the average; and this with high prices lias not only removed the 
traces of the previous bad years; but has raised the Circle to its 
present state of prosperity'. 

286. There has been an increase in cultivation of 18 per cent. 

Increase in resources. Some irrigation has been given up since the 
Kegular be tile m out; but the whole area is 
trifling. Population increased by 41 per -cent between 1864 mid 
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has thus been a material increase in the resources of^the Ci 'c 1™ 

assessment of 'trnc*I ik^fb'is^wbTre^ultiVatiou^BiUb'd^u 

bj it ligation, it is dear that aconriderabie enhancement might L tukem 

Rates sanctioned. 287, The rates sanctioned aud their 

—r results are as follows :— 


RoUsll 




~‘s 


R*. a s. p, 

A Hi 
^iTir 


Resulting 

Assessment, 


a,-t ot 

39,492 


Hnlf Asset* 
Ustiiaajfl. 


;....• J.,-. 

4 y - ■• 

47^6S ' 

4,159 '• 
62,505 


These sanctioned rates gave an increase of ab<m71FF< ; r^T>i ^h7,t 
the actual enhancement was to he restricted to 33 per cent «n the 

“ t • t W au 4 meaa act,,:ill i announced, which amounted 
to 38,26o, gave tins proportion 

TAHSIL JAGRAON, BET CIRCI F 
288. lhp B^t Circle of Jagraon contains 18 villages with a total 
.General dearriptioa. a | ea °f 15,998 acres, of which 9,924. acres or 
62 per cent, are cultivated • 4 i®'hq a a 

per cent, barren waste; and the remaining 12 per ccnt eulLableor 
recently thrown out of cultivation. To the east for about JikSs the 
bl F / r T *i some distance from the High feank; and bStSSftS? 

es a tract three or four miles wide, similar to tbe®Ludbiaua "TSS 
having some land annually inundated, and the rest Wend ^ dS 

Tr l - «T, e Ler^ e » 

. *h]e to include villages with only Q Yu this Circle Tndto 

Circle - 7> 7 '>t,d “into the Lowe’r 

Sr lA * °u Blmudn -wertwird the Dhiia and River are 
.«dy Jibout a uuie Wfc,^nd rte .floods reach almost rithl un !o 
^ejfqrmer, while t ie villages are large, and their lands stretch from the 
River several miles south of the 'High hank. There are none of 
these -entirely w 41* Bet, ^ud we have here thrown a few jn o the 
pirc e, although they have DhAia lands also, in order thatlhe who e 

s^&^rsstir Mm - Iu *• *-•«» ^ 

The Rudjia.nala rims through the eastern part of the Cirele, jnjd 
Bpdb* , . i 0!t ‘ 8 the River a mile to. the west of Blmndn 

i a 1 ■ 1 • ... Its banks ^re high, ajid it4oes no barm to fto* 

laud, whick 2 % ^Hiliivatod-figlit up to theca, * v 






The soil of the mand or inundated laud is a stiff moist loam of 
M varying depth on a substratum of sand, 

i s; mgfttion. j t j g generally of great fertility, and is covered 

with a fresh deposit of silt every year, so that |wo crops (mash or 
rice followed by masar or wheat) can be grown in the year without 
the aid of manure. Sometimes good land goes by diiuvion or is 
covered with sand and left barren ; hut as a rule the action of the River 
is beneficial. There is little packa land west of Bhundri, and the Satlej 
appears to be getting nearer to the High bank, cutting down the old land 
and throwing up new mand on its site. To the east there is a good deal 
of packa land between the Budha nala and the High bank : and the 
soil of this is generally very stiff and hard. In places there is enough 
moisture to permit of crops being grown in the year with the aid 
of manure; but such Wind is not very common. Of the cultivated area 
nearly 4 per eent. is irrigated from wells which lie just under the High 
bank, or (in the eastern part) ronml the village site in the packa land. 
The cultivation at these is very superior, more especially where it is 
by Araiens. Water is at a depth of 10 or 12 feet from the surface, and 
can be raised by very ordinary cattle. The average area attached to a 
B4t well is 8 acres, and 13 or 14 acres of crop are irrigated appaally.' 

'TwfrnftOimt given of the Lower Dh&ia Circle will apply to the Opjl 
lands of this, so I «eed not describe them here. 

„ - ■ —.- - *89. tL following 

Crops and husbandry. 0 R>ps grown fo the Circle 
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lu irrigated laud maize in the Kharif is followed by wheat in 
Irrigated, tbe '• n,, d every 100 acres of Chdhi Bdi lend 

gives 180 acres of crop in the year. The maize 
crop is generally splendid, the land lieing heavily manured and 
constantly irrigated, be.-ioes being naturally very good. i have 
knowu fields to yield at the rafe of upwards of 30 maunds of inaize 
corn an acre. The maize is followed hr a Rain crop of wheat or 
fodder (teuji, &c), for width no manure is ordinarily used. 

In the maud or inundated land the Kharif crop is rice (where 
there is a great deal of moisture), or moth. 
CuinigBted maud. These are followed in some lands by wheat, 
barley or ma»ar in the Rain, or only one orop 
(Rabi or Kharif ) is grown iu the year. 


In places there are plots of land which, though removed fmt* the 
direct influence of the River, tn naturally moist 
tfcs fMka Bst font their proximity to some strata or because 

lying Ufw.; and in tbwo two anperior crop# 
(maize followed by wheat) are grown in the year with the aid ofmannre. 
Whore only one crop it grown in the year, it is generally a Rahi of 
wheat (or of nuuar in poor land), more rarely a Kharif Jf charri or 
maize. The rice, mdth and twuar crops grown in the maud are very 
fair, 11 mu oh at best they are of little vnlne. The rice grown is of a 
very coarse kind, and sells at about 30 seers for the rupee. The 
maize crop is good in manured land, and very poor in maud or other 
nnnmmired land. The cA-irri is grown entirely for fodder, and is 
poor and stunted. The wheat crop is the best of all the unirriguted. 
The »\ stem of cultivation of ordinary land is almost entirely ekjatli 
hirtdta, cither a Rabi or Kharif crop being grown year after year. 
It is usual to go on growing a Rabi of wheat for three or four years, 
mud theu change to a Kharif of charri or maize for a year or two. 


Agrioutlunl tribes and 

teour**. 


290. The land is owned by the various 
tribes iu the following proportions: — 


Gfijar 

Rajput 

Araieu 

Other MViomedans 
Hindu Jats 

Others 


as* 


39 per cent. 


28 

15 

8 

7 

3 


*1 

tf 

JI 

n 

9* 


Total ... 100 

Of the whole cultivatiou 31 perceul. is by tenants and 69 psrosBw 
by proprietors. The land under tenants is thus divided :— 

Held with rights of occupancy, ... ... 7 per oeufc. 

Cultivated by tenants who have rights of occupancy 

or ownership in other land ... 11 „ 

By tenants who liave no such right* ... ... 13 „ 
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291. A large proportion ol the laud is iu the minds of Rajputs and 


P . , Gujars ; ami, as in the Hot tracts of the other 

tbe'tr»u* 000 * Wa ° TiiIimIs. there is a good deal of debt, incurred 
principally iron) want of thrift. But then.* are 
a great many well-to-do latnilies iu all three tribes (Rajputs, tlujars, 
Ar&ieiis); and some of tbe villages are in very good condition. 
The land just over the High bank is the poorest in the Tab si I, and most 
of the Dbaiii villages have :iW laud exposed to the direct, action of 
the River ; and therefore not always to bo relied on. Some have 
suffered a good deal by loss of laud, and this is a sure cause of debt ; 
i>tit on tbe whole 1 think the Circle may be said to he in fairly good 
Sales and lucirtgagis. condition. The Pat si ails’ papers show one and 
a half jw cent, sold since Regular Settlement, 
and ten per cent, (of 4he total urea) ns now held iu mortgage with 
possession ol the mortgagee. The proportion mortgaged to inoio s- 
letiders is sum'll (too per cent, of the wli.de areai. Ninth, hail 
of the area shown as mortgaged to agriculturist* of other linages 
is in the village of Rhmidri, where a share of a /; il/i im* been alienated 
to some Cujats iVom across (lie River, who were iu want of 
laud. 

"MS. Appendix I shows an increase of 6 per oent. in cultiwUion, 

Jdcm^oILwww*. 47 P* r C0nt - ** irrigation.; but the 

whole area irrigated is small,-and we cannot 
draw the same conclusion from on inoffcase of cultivation iu a Circle 
'like this as wo could in the uplands. What has actually happeuod 
is that one village, assessed at Re. «00, has completely goue, and a 
uew village lias been thrown op in the middle of the Kiser. A large 
proportion of the present cultivation is new land. Old laud assessed 
ut full rates has guue by dilution, and light rates have been 
put on the new land, and the assessment of the whole Circle lias 
fallen from ft*, 10,KM) to It*. It*.lb-1, although the cultivated area 
is a.lnally Jaeger titan helm**. I’ll-• area ol er< p* has nominally 
increased nearly IU per rent. I Imre t* also an increase in the 
number ol ploughs of 47 per cent., and iu plough-cattle of ib pc‘ 
cent., while the number of other cattle is shown as having decreased. 
The enumeration of the last is not very reliable ; and a failing otf 
would have no rigid licanoe, as the people do not keep more cattle 
than are required for cultivation and for dairy purposes, except iu 
one or two Gdpy villages. 

293. Tbe revenue rates sanctioned for tin’s Circle and the 
Rates uactioand. estimated results of their application were as 

follow# ;— 
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Soil. 
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0 0 
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■ 
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2,119 

2.962 


Tot»l ... 

i 

• as 

Iff i 

12,766 

14.824 


As in other B& Circle* the area to which the rates tvoro acniallv 
applied differed from that in the Report, un I the total of the villa<>^ 
assessments reported was R*. II,364 (the rale jatuu being Us, 11,.114), 
or :m increase of 5 par cent. 


LOWER DHAIA CIRCLE. 

$94. The Lower DUaia of Jagru'm resembles that of fbe-other 
General description. Tahsila. It. consists in the first place of 

''lieges along the High hank, with *om« good 
E<5t land, irrigated and unirrignted. {Some of the village* i n the 
sfestc** part run right down to the River and have Bdt bind, both 
inundated and beyond the reach of the floods, besides Rhaia land. 
The Cirofe is about 14 miles from east to west and 8 from north 
to south. It enutaimt 57 villages with n total area of 71,966 acres 
or IS square inMes, of which 8? per cent, is cultivation. The village 
sites are generally just on the riJge, and the soil for two or 
three miles south of it *s very light snd poor. Tho surface is traevea 
in places, and the anted is shifted about by the strong winds from tfee 
.outh-eaat. The crops and lioshaiidry are much the same utboM 
described for the corresponding Circles of the other Tabsfis, 
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295. The ownership is thus divided Amongst the various 
agricultural tribes;— 

Agricultural tribes and 
tenant. 

Hindu Jats 
M.'ihoniedjtit Raj puts 
Do. Gujar* 

Do. Aiaiens 

Others 

Total ... 100 


70 per cent. 
5 M 
4 „ 


The Mahomednns hold the villages along the High hank and 
nearly all th« Ret land*, the Jats, those further south. The cultivation 
is in the following proportion :— 

Hv proprietors ... ... ... 79 per eent. 

Cultivated with rights of occupancy ... 8 ,, 

Do. by proprietors or occupancy tenants of 

other land ... .. ... 8 ,, 

By tenants with no proprietary or occupancy * 

rights ... ... ... 5 „ 

296. The Circle hss not many natural advantages, for the soil is 

Condition of tfe* tract. mostly poor «d incapable of yielding very 
much: but some of the Jet villages adjoining the 
Upper Dh&ia are more favourably situated, and have good (irrigated and 
unirrigated) as well as poor lands. These nre the best village* in the 
Circle; and in them the people are very well-to-dj. In a few the 
proprietors are able to go in for a little trade ; aud the village sites 
present an appearance of prosperity, carts, good cattle, and some 
elaboration of the dwellings being the principal signs. Some few Jat 
families have taken to nnu.ev-btiliug. The villages adj.-ining the High 
Bank are not at nil weN-etl, oi(h-r J.it or Mahoiuedan ; and complaints 
aro very generally made. On the whole the Circle is nut in such good 
condition a» would lend its to expect much cuhaueeineut of the present 
assessment: hut, on the other hand, there is nothing to show over 
assessment, for the demand is admittedly light. It is only of the 
poverty of the soil that the people complain. 

Of the total are'# of the Circle Appendices Ya and b. show one 
per cent, ns sold since Regular Settlement and 
M “srtOTPf** • percent, ns now held in mortgage. In both 
coses only about one third of the land has gone into the hands of 
money-lenders j and most of the sales have been to members of tbe 
village community. The price realized is Its. 40 an acre, or Rs, 89 per 
rupee of Government demand ; and the amount secured per acre on 
mortgage with possession, Rs. 29, or Rs. 28 per rupee of the demand. 
These prices are higher than one should have expected from the nature 
of the 3oil. 
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297, There has been an increase in cultivation of 8 |>er cent., 

. , somewhat greater in the Bet. than in the Diiftin. 

ncif«*o rt»onrces, Irrigation has increased in the whole Circle by 
38 |>er cent., a great number of new wells have been snnk in the 
si rip of laud just under the High bank, and in (lie land sloping down 
from it. The number of wells has increased bv 50 per cent,, the new 
one* being mostly in the B<$t, where the area attached to a well 
is less than in the Dlniia. The number of ploughs has increased by 
58 percent.; and plough cattle, by 15; the number of other cattle 
being siiuwn about the same as before i while population increased 
by 38 per cent, between 1854 and 1868, and has since remained 
stationary. Except the increase of irrigation, which is mostly in laud 
of the Bet tract, there is not a material improvement in the 
resources of the Circle, and there has probably been some dete¬ 
rioration of tlie soil. 

„ . ,, , 298. The revenue rates sanctioned were mi 

l UUt uatououeti. r n 

follows :— 


E-aWa* j*m* “ U * 



TIm village assessments actually announced npd reported in Form 
X amounted to B*. 67,012, or an increase of 7 per cent, on the previous 
demand, the jama by rates being ft*. 65,146. In the order* aanctioninf 
the rates it had been indicated that, if possible, sn enhancement some¬ 
what over rates should be taken. 


THE UPPER DHAIA CIRCLE. 

299. The Upper Dhaia Circle of Jagraon comprises fits remaining 
General (Wmption. villages of (he Tabs.l, 1011 in number, with an 

, area of 175,945 acres, or 275 square miles. 

The Circle varids in width (cast to west) from 15 to 2tl miles, and is 
abont 18 mile* from north to south. The Sirliind canal (not yet 
opened) runs across tiie whole width. Of the total area 156,424 acres, 
or 89 per oent., are cultivated ; and 11,364 (6 per cent.), culfiK>We or 
fallow ; the remaining 5 per cent, being barren waste or Goreountut 
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Crops and husbandry. 


grown iu the CircJ^Z- 0 *' 8l,0Ws tlie crops 
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uiiirrigated land fof ft number of years now, that tire cultivator is much 
more Inclined to nee his cattle for carrying either his own grain to a 
good market of for hire. In one village (Rasulpnr) adjoining 
Ferozepur there are 161 wells round the site, not one of which 
is now working, although the people afe all in good circumstances 
and have firSt-rate cattle. 

The uuhrigated Rain crop 1 a term, generally wheat and gram, rrwr# 
rarely barley and gram, tarron (rape) being 
Unimgatea. sown with it at interval® in lines. In the 

j£harif, wofA, mtttig, kb., are principally sown, alone or jofo mixed with 
them. Berra is tile great crop of the Tahsil. The soil is well suited to 
it, the yield is very good, and the grain has been in great demand fot 
some years now. The sarron does not interfere with the other crop, is 
cut before it, and gives the cultivator something very considerable over 
and above his berra. The Rabi is mostly followed by a Kliarif of moth, 
jodr, or admixture of them ; and then the land gets a year’s rest. The 
jodr <?rop in some of the villages with hard soil about the Grand Trunk 
Bjoad and Canal is very fine, the stalks being seven or eight feet high and 
tfte bead® very large: and there is generally an under-growth of moth tat. 
*ftie motA, tewtug Ac., crop when grown atone i* very good, tto yfelcl 
of gfhM'nc^Mof verv grwt, though bettefthat* bat 

thesfra# fe veiy HUihtW fe»4io£ t 

u iTthns IwfJ ftj tlm various 

Agricultural tritws tribes Tn ownership 

Hindujat.® ... ... •» 72 percent. 

Others Hindu® ... ... • 6 „ 

Mahomedau Rdjput® ... ... ... 8 „ 

ditto Gtijars .. ... ... 6 „ 

ditto Araiens ... ... ... 4 „ 

Others ... ... 4 „ 


The principal pots of Hiudu Juts are tho Sidhtis, Dhdliwah and 
6i{s. Tiie “ other Hindus” are Khatris &c., one or two families of the 
shopkeeping class having acquired proprietary rights here and there be¬ 
fore the Regular Settlement. There are also some Hiudu Kaimns (CliamArs 
&e.) who have propietary rights in a few villages. The Rajputs hold 
several large villages, or parts of villager (Hal warn, Talwandi, &e.) The 
Gujars and Araim's hold land about Jagrion, one or two of the 
Jpwdrt or sub divisions of the land attached to the town belonging 
to them. There are also two or three small Hdmi villages, and tire 
hfaulvis of Jagraon (paragraph 92) own a good deal of land. Of tli$ 
Whole cultivation 78 per cent, is by proprietors, sud 22 per cent, by 
tenants, made up thus 

(i.j Cultivated with rights of occupancy ... ... i 

(ii.) Cultivated without such rights, but by "I 

tenant® who are proprietors or oo- > Ml II 

eupanhy tenant® ) 

(iii.) By t&iABis Without piglifcs in any land ... ... 6 
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302. The Hindu Jat* of the Circle are ns & class verj' well off. 

„ .. . . . , Their villages nre nil fine large ones, in the 

Condition of the Circle: - * - - - - 


Jut village*. 


bund* of strong communities; but the mem¬ 
ber* of these nre not all equally well-to-do. 
Some have thriven and some are in difficulties, and there is a good 
deal of extravagance, due to the influx of wealth, which often results 
in debt. The Jat population 1ms fully participated in the profits due 
to the great rise in price of the inferior gr»i,i (principally berra)-, and 
they have developed more expensive tastes, dressing well, keeping lot* 
of brass dishes, and their women having a great deal of jewelry. The 
cattle, too, are of a superior class ; and mast villages have a good many 
cart* and camels that are worked for hire or take the owners 
grain to Ludhiana. Large »uma nre spent on marriage and 
funeral celebrations, and old men nay these expenses have in¬ 
creased threefold : while litigation is a luxury that most of the people 
indulge ill, and will oftendbe found to be the cause of debt. The famines 
of Sanibnt 1917 (A. D. 1862) and Sam bat 1925 (A.D lKt>8) hare 
left their traces in debt, which itt inauv cases has never been shaken 
off ; but the Jat population may safety lie said to have tliriven under 
our rule;and to ho now in n state of considerable prosperity. Where 
one of them has got into difficulties nud litis to mortgage Ids land, a 
fellow Jat will always be found aide and.ready to advance the money ; 
mnd they could get on very well without the assistance of the money- 
lending classes, and do so in a great measure. Few are unable to 
dispoa* Of their grain at the market-price; aud they are generally 
able to Uka It dikwot to Ludhiana and sell it there. Mgst proprietor* 
retain a *tock of grain which wo old be sufficient for two or 
three yeara consumption, and can tide over indifferent harvest* 
without much los*. During the last ten years a great deal of hard 
cash has found ita way into their hands, and few of them would now 
have to borrow for the payment of revenue in the worst of years. 

The Mahomedan villages are not *o well otf. 
Except the Raikot family, which alone holds 
a largo area, the Rajputs are all in difficulties, and llmt although 
special allowance was made for them in the Regular Settlement. The 
Ar&ieus and (injurs, too. are badly Off. 

Appendices 1 i a and b show three per cent, of the whole area 
B*le* and mortgages. wild since Regular Settlement, aud twelve per 
cent, now held in mortgage, most ol it with 
possession. Of the sales three-four tits ore to members of the agricultural 
ooramnnity, and two-thirds of the mortgages with possession are to them. 
Of the area told bearly one-tliiid is that of nmuzu Moikariuiit (“ to 
agriculturists of other villages’'), bought at the time of Regular Settle¬ 
ment by the Raikot family. The average price in entailer than in the 
Lower Dlt&ia, as the large area of the village mentioned above has 
lowered it. The average mortgage money per acre is (Appendix V h) 
Jia. 35, or 33 times the Government demand. 

3ud. Cultivation has increased since Regular Settlement 12 per 
ceut., and irrigation 13 per cent. ; and the 
nuaher of welts, by 19 per cent. Plough* 


>lnt:onie<lan villages. 


Increase io rwmre*. 
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and |>liHigh-C!»m« have increased by 41 and 29 per cent, res¬ 
pectively. The population ha* increased stemlily since 1854, and 
in now 83 per cent. »n excess of what it then w;ir, the preseitt 
incidence being- 486 to the square mile of cultivation. There hns thua 
been a very material increase in the resource* of tire tract, which may 
be said to be in & state of considerable prosperity. 

904. The i-evenue roles sanctioned for this 
Circle with the results are as follows :— 


Kates sanctioned. 


8011 .. 

Arftt. 

IUU. 

ES9 

Half Kiri 
Eilinst*. 

NiAi rbihi 

8,9 IS 

R» A». P. 
3 19 0 

IU 

33,666 1 

H. 

87,873- 

Kh&U* rhdlu 

3,073 1 

a 8 0 

• 

7.GH2 | 

8,460 

Houflli tnrl DAkbur 

1 , 19,496 

13 0 

1.41,900 

j 1.62,784 

bbut 

24,908 

O !3 0 

Kyyj 

90,817 

Tvtal 



2 , 01,818 

t,l*,48t> 


*fbe village asaewraento onnouooad and reported a moan tod to 
Re. Bj01,418?*or aw ieereaae of SO' per cent, or the pee*to ws demand. 

General mult tor tk 806. IttvW Oafcrslationi of assessment we hare 
whole Dis'rfcL included all agricultural land, whether liable to 

Assessment or not, ns it is a cause of great confusion to treat 
land as a separate class, merely be:ause it has been exempted from the 
payment of revenue. Our revenue rate* Rre tlins applied to all 
cultivation ; but from the results a deduction must be made on account 
of nid.fi or revenue-free Vend. In Col. 83 of Appendix I lias been entered 
the nominal revenue) of such land, so that the Regular Settlement 
assessment may agree with the area shown in the “ Former” Cols. 
The entries indicated by letters are khalsa including jicytr, niM, total, 
the first of these being the jama actually paid, and the second nominal, 
Iu the new assessments l have shown at Cols. 101-—106 the details of 
actual and nominal assessments ; and to get. a correct idea of the result 
of our new rates, wo must compare the revenue of the last year (Col. 84) 
with the actual new assessments (Col, 104). The figures are as follow*:— 


Tatai), 

j Revenue. 

Of lie 1 am. jear. 

Nfw. 

JumrAac with per¬ 
centage. 

Ounrtts 

ljt>71 

3.0V,SG 

48,715 

18 

J.udLian* 

4,;<U,2bl 

i.tl.hGC 

84,571 

19 

JafrrHon 

S.33,675 j 

2.71,177 

37 , 98 * 

18 

Total 

• 9,25.077 

Hi.'Jl.Vl.i 

1.6MW 

M 


17 
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Tba appointment of zaildars to be paid by a deduction of 1 per 
cent, from the revenue was sanctioned over the greater part of the 
District, and minor deductions were also made from the full assessment 
on account of land under gardens ami for crops injured by trees 
growing along the main roads. Besides this, whore the period of 20 
years during which laud irrigated from new wells are protected from 
enhancement lmd not expired, a deduction from tho full assessment for 
the remainder of that period was made. Tho comparative demand 
statement (Form G.) shows the actual immediate increase to the Govern¬ 
ment revenue, and the following is an abstract of it:— 


Tahiti. 

1 

i 

KBAUDS. AND CoMMCTATiON 
PAJD BY JAIUKDABS. 

Actual increase. 

Former. 

New. 

/ 

Huwrala ... ... j 

2.15.504 

2,18,943 

83.379 

Laitbiiu.-i ... ... | 

■Qll 

4.06,789 

03.233 

Jafrraon ... ... ; 

2,27 .MI 

2,5;*.5G6 

i 31,576 

Totsl ... ... j 

7,yc.u 1 

9,11,298 j 

I,lS;i87 


Thus the net notnal gain to Government was Rs. J,18,187; and this 
Still bo increased by about Rs. 6,000,* when the well leases have all 
expired. The gain to the Jagirdnrs is K*. 25,891 immediate and 
25,974 after tits expiry of the well lease*, that is the net gain after 
deduction of the commutstion money payable to Government and 
included in tho statement above. 

C(Jjsn 306. The cesses paid at the Regular 

1 Settlement aud now are at the following rates 

per cent, on the reveuuc •— 


... 

Cess. 

. 

ifrzul;.' S.G 4 

N, «\ 

Local rate 


" 

8-5-1 

School 


1-0-0 

District post 


0-8-0 

Bond .. 

1-0-0 

1-0-0 

I'atwAri ... 

3-2-0 

3-2-0 

I.»mbard»r 

6-0-0 

5-0-0 

Total . 

9-2-0 

18-15-4 
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Ocnernl character o£ the 
new aMcMtacDt. 


V/e liave left the cesses ft* we found them in 1880, except fi>r the 
addition of iIjo District post cess which had before been omitted. 

307. The Snmrala assessments have been in operation for two 
find n half years; nnd those of the oilier 
Tnhnlls for one aud n half. It is perhaps too early 
. jet to say bow they will stand the test of 

time; but they were received well. There was not a single ease of 
refusal, and. very few remonstrances even. In February and March 
1883 petitions were given by some forty villages in the Bet of 
Ludhiana and by a few in the Dhabi ; and theje were inquired into by 
tbo Settlement Commissioner on the spot, and the result reported to tho 
Financial Commissioner. No reductions were considered necessary. 
My only cmwo for wonder is that the greater part of the District did 

not follow this esample, for a village has nothing to loso and inny gain 

something by a petition. I think that the people or the Dhiia at all 
events expected a mud) greater enhancement. The Msbomedan 
Rajputs and Gujars of the Bet are by nature discontented, and it 
would not be easy to please them ; but I do not think that the addition 
to the burden or tbe rove one-payer* iff likely to pr^tt lionrily oq tny 
part of the District. It is improbable that tbe prices of agricultural pro- 
due© will ever fall much be'ow what they are at present ; and, 
when irrigation from, the Canal has been fully developed, there will 
be no part oi the district not thoroughly protected against the dangers 
of drought. Between 20 and 3C per cent, of irrigation is likely to 
be given to tbo Tiliira, aud Jangal Circles of Ludhiana and to the 
Dhaia ot the Jagraon Tulid!; and the whole uplands of the District will 
tlicu have at least .Jo per cent, ot the cultivation protected. 

oOS. It will be evident from this report, that thero is little room 
h>r further ucvcir-pincut of the resources of the 
laud. No waste remains to bo brought under 
the plough, and there is not now apparently 
much further to be expected Irom a rise in prices. The term for which 
Settlements are at present usually sanctioned is thirty years; hut I 
thiuk that there is every reason for an extension of this* iu llie case of 
tlie Ludhiana District. I should he inclined to recommend that the 
new assessments he allowed to rim for fi I tv years, as the circumstances 
® the Distiict appear to point to this 'erm as suitable, except perhaps 
for thoee portions which will come within the iufhieuee of the Sirhiud 
canal. The people will always object to a revision, however easy it 
may be made for them; and I have been asked over and over again to 
grant lease* for a huger period than thirty years, which is, after all, 
only half a lifetime. ’ * 


TYrra of 
SrUlement. 


tbe 


309. English village Note-books, showing the previous fiscal 
Yill >ge yptt l«okji. history, tbe resources, reasons for assessment and 
. °ther information have been made out according 

to the directions in tbe rules under the Land Revenue Act; and it 
is not necessary that. I should describe these in detail. To the 
Note-book of each village I have attached a form of annual statement 
exhibiting the agricultural mid general condition, changes in the 
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cultivated area under erops, rents, statistics of transfer of land, &e. 
1 trust that this will be carefully filled in year by year from the 
vernacular returns. Tlte Patwarie are required so file with the Sadar 
Kanuugo statements in this same form ; and these have merely to be 
translated. Space has also been left in this annual statement for 
remarks by District officers* if it should at any time be necessary to 
make then. If tins annual statement be properly kept up the data 
for revising the assessment of each village when the term of the uew 
(Settlement expires wilt be ready to bund. 
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CHAPTER IX.— The Record or Rights Xvn otiter watteiu cos- 

>'KCT«D WITH THE SeTTLEXEST. 


810. In tbfl two preceding chapters,! have traced the previous 
fiscal history of the District anJ given details 
General account of the Q f t j ie revision of assessment. jit6t completed ; 

ftnd I uow proceed tr> describe our operations 
in conno.HioD with the revision of tlio record of rights, aud to give 
in a form convenient fcr reference an account of those mutters of 


district revenue administration to which mv attention was directed or 
which were referred by me to superior authority. The operations of 
the present Settlement commenced at the end of 1878, nominally from 
the 1st of October. I had been sent a few months earlier with a small 
establishment for the purpose of instructing the Patwaris, but it vm 
only fror.i the above date that permission to commence work was givMt 
Even then 'we had not more than a sufficient number of •ffioiaii fee 
about balf the District, and it was not till the and of th# year that the 
staff was fully made up. I do uot intend to describe Is detail each of 
the separate operation of th« Settlement whieh was en the model of 
those concluded about ilia time that it co rtmehced (Rohtak, Derm 
Ismail Khan, Ac.); and 1 wilt only refer to such points as aoem to mm 
to deserve special notice. 

Two alternative scales of establishment were submitted to Govern¬ 
ment, one with a grant for Patwam* assistants, &c., equal to the pay 
of the I’atwaris, and for a supervising establishment to match, and the 
other with hotii of tln-se items much reduced. Mr. Dyall as Settle¬ 
ment Commissioner in forwarding the sehtdtiles said, referring to the 
first of these, <l with the measuring establishment which 1 have pro¬ 
posed in the last two paragraphs I feel sure that Mr. Walker will be able 
to complete the revision of Settlement within four years from 1st 
October next. If Government is uot prepared to sauction such large 
grants for pay of Munsarims and Patwari assistants, we shall have 
to club the Patwaris together and have ono measuring party to two 
Circles. Tbo revision of Scltlemeut would in fact be likely to tako 
uearly six years iustead of four.”—(No. 188, dated 4th June 1878, from 
t!he Settlement Commissioner to the Settlement Secretary to Financial 
Commissioner, paragraph 12). The letter of the Punjab Government for¬ 
warding the schedule to the Government of India gave expression to the 
(Wtovrtfig views of His Honor thu Lieutenant-Governor (Sir R. 
Egertotf) : •* The Lientenaut-Gorernor quite agrees in the view of the 
FluancfttL Commissioner that to admit this expenditure will be toe 
truest ewBimy iu the cud. The time occupied in completing the 
Settlement dependB greatly upon the duration of the measurement* ; 
and it ia desirtible to bring this stage of the operations to a cloae at the 
earliest possible date . . . .”—(No. 3620, dated 24' July 1878, 

from the Officiating Secretary to Government oT Punjab, to the Secretary 
to th# Government of India, paragraph 3). 1 give these extriidts in order 
to show clearly what my indirections were, and became Government 
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ha* in the Settlements recently started adopted tho second alternative 
mentioned by Mr. Lyall ; and the views then expressed may be said 
to have already become old-fashioned. 

311. Tliero are onl v three Tahsfls ill the District, but a fourth 


Tim* oreunird by f»«h 
of (li« furious stupes of Set* 
tluintiit opera'.iuln. 


Superintendent for tlio lower part of Ludhi¬ 
ana, which Talisil is about twice as large as 
either of tho others, was sanctioned, the separ¬ 
ate charge bailin' called Pakhowal. The sur¬ 


vey was started in October—December 1678, first in Samrala, and last 
in Jaffiaon ; and was completed ip most of the District by tho end of 
1879. During the next six months the usual office testa wore applied 
to tlie new maps aud papers, two copies of tho field map were made, 
a rongb one for use in attestation and a m.>re pHrmaneut one ; and then 


the totals of area were worked out, nnd the assessment statistics pre¬ 


pared. After tltis the operation known a* attestation of rights com¬ 
menced, and lasted for about a year ; while the fairing of the record 
and distribution of theiiew assessment were completed in about one and 
a half years more. It is impossible to say of any of these operations 
that it took exactly a certain time even in one Talisil, for the work does 
not keep pace in all Miuissmiii*' circles; ami there was a difference of 
two or three mouths in tho rates of progress made iu the Superintend¬ 
ent’s clinrges. The only real interruption to Settlement work'" waa 
caused by the Census iu the begiumug of 1881, which threw us back 
some three months altogether. Had Ve been oontent with fairing thq 
records and making them over to the District offioe, I Jhink that the 
moat of our establishment .would have been available at the end ot 
1882 ; bat it h usual aud necessary for the Settlement Offioer to have 
the girfawari of the first year made, and the annual papers prepared 
by the Putwaiis under uis own supervision, bringing tho record of 
mutations up to date; aud some months were spent on 


theso operations. As it was, our establishment began to he 
transferred to Amballa in Fehruarv 18S3, most of them left in 


April aud May, and a few us late nr August. The tairod records 
were made o cr to the district between June and August; 
aud this would have h-eu done earlier, but that we had first to 
employ a large establishment for some months in the District Uncord 
Office on clearing it of useless records, iu order to make room lor the now 


Settlement papers. 


312 The papers prepared were those proscribed by the present 
, „ . (1883) rules under the Laud Revenue Act. aud 

Th« procedure fo ow . details of them arc not therefore necessary. 
The outline aud field surveys were drawn on the plane table by the 
Pxlwana themseliM or by Amins trained in the Dera Ismail Khan, 
Roluak and other Settlements. I should mention that professional 
survey of the country was made in 1817-49 immediately after 
annexation; and that the maps of the Regular Settlemeut, though 
accurate for the system then iu use, were not drawn to scale, aud did 
not give the correct shape of the outline or of tho fields. 
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In our survey tfutibait or bonndsry maps of all tho villngdB fa A 
Pat waii’s circle were made out and compared 
<e lurrej, with each othor and witli those of neighbour mg 

circles before the field survey was commenced. From the tftdkbatt a 
(racing was taken, and the field tnnp filled in on this, the boundary 
proceedings and map being kept in a separate file. Aa the measurements 
proceeded each field was entered in the Wtawah, or field index, aud irt 
Lite rough statement (Chilta khataoni) prepared for eacli proprietor from 
the pedigree table (Shajrah nagab) of tlio co-sharers, aud also in a 
partka or slip given to each ehnrer. 

Attestation was done on the tpet by all grades of officials, 
. with the moat satisfactory result*. The l'atwari 

Attestation. ,ii- • . . i . . ,. 

(and Ins assistant, whore one was appointed) 
in the first place compared his copy of tku oid with that of the 
new field map, and the last animal papers with those oF the 
new measurements field by field, noting any discrepancies brought 
to light in this. Then ho went over the hind with the villager*) 
attesting the entry in the new papers as to each field (owner* 
slop, tenure, area, soils, &c.), and inquiring and ‘mating 
about any point* that ieqaired # thi* Each proprietor batfahw beett 
given rt the time of measurements the asnal rough list of fielda in his 
holding, so that every precaution waa taken to inform him of what 
entries were being made. The Patuiri then attested for each 
holding the entry of ownership, cultivation, rent, &c., noting on 
the rough statements of holdings that he had doue so ; and inndo 
out with the aid of his notes the paper known as Fard badar , 
or list of discrepancies, containing all mutations nnd partitions 
to which effect had not been given in the annual papers, all errors 
that appeared in the former recoid, &c. This is the most important 
paper, as it connects the old record (the annual papers of the last 
year) with the new ; aud the reason for every alteration should appear 
in it. The Mnnsarim, Deputy Superintendent and Superintendent (the 
three grades of supervision in thu Tahsil) tested the work done by the 
Patwiri in each of the above operations, and themselves attested the 
rough statements of holdings and the Fard badar. All orders for altera* 
tion of the former record were entered in the Fard badar, the Superin¬ 
tendent’s order being necessary in all cases of dispute. The faired 
records were prepared from the attested rough statements and the fard 
badar. The other rough papers, the Sha/rah nagab, or pedigree table 
and tha Reqtha chdhdt, or statement of rights in well6, were attested 
at the same time aa the holdings ; and finally tho Superintendent attested 
the Wdpbgtl-arz, or administration paper of the village. 


313. After announcement of the new assessment of each village, 
DiitribaUoaof ths mm it bad to be distributed over the holdings of tb* 
nwnt. proprietors. The method of distribution waa 

left entirely to the people themselves, who were asked to agree as to 
wliat form they would adopt. This they generally did without much 
dispute, and the result waa worked out by tbo Settlement officials aud 
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rtiftde known to each co-shareT, the amount of liis fnvmrr and new liubt- 
)ity being entered on a slip given to him. 1 havo already (in paragraph 
85> *aid something of the manner in rvliich the original forma of village 
tenure bate been in this matter of interna! rating lost sight of to a greet 
extent. In making out the SAojrak numb, or pedigree table, we were 
able in almost all cases to weric ont the- subdivisions of the original 
shares, although these were sometimee very intricate. Bnt tl» peoplo 
eetdom adhered to shares, except in the Bdt villogos of the eastern 
parts, where the soil is all much of the sarno quality, and there are 
no wells. Generally throughout the tiplattdadifiereniuil rates were adopt¬ 
ed; or a general one on cultivation, irrespective of quality. In the 
fcruaot oils the distinction between irrigated and unirrigated was 
•coopted M sufficient; or in villages where sand prevailed three classes of 
rates went need, If., irrigated, routli and b&Mr. Iu very Car villages 
wm the different* between miai and ordinary well land recognized ; and 
the relation between irrigated and unirrigated as fixed by the people 
themselves did not at all agree with what our estimate of the relative 
value of the lands would have led us to expect. The relation was usually 
expressed in fractions of the mjwo. Tims the people asked to have 

thair assessment distributed iu the proportions of irrigated unirrigated_ 

It a i in as 7 au*iM 

this was the actual ratio generally need, or 10 annas : 6 aiuuu< 
Where three rate* were used it would he irrigated remit umrrigatwi— 

8 bunas' i anaas 

Tb* preference shown for an aH roaad rata os cul¬ 
tivation, or for stick aft appWtck to it as the proportion 9: 7, is ,t 
remarkable fact, of which no perfectly satisfactory explanation can be 
given. The number of villages in which each of tbo three methods has 
been employed is as follows :— 

(1) By shares .. 

fit Ilf iw ... 221 

(2) By a Reneral rate on cultivation ... ... ... 2 n 3 

(3) JJy di/*Vrtntial soil latea ... ... ... ... 493 

Total 907 

The details of (3) are — 

By rates on irrigated and unirrigated ... ... ... 201 

By $oil rate* (three or more clatse*) ... ... ... 

The aew distribution did not effect much disturbance in tho 
tehttiesa •mounts payable by ilia village shareholders. It is the 
internal rating Ui*t bring* ltorne to each proprietor the. feet that his 
laud-tax has been increased, and complaints were freely made where 
any one of the do-sharers considered himself tmdiily assessed, first to 
the Superintendents, and, on appeal from them, to me. In all about 
10 per cent, ofthe villages were up before me on appeal, and iu very 
few was a second appeal made to the Commissioner, The disputes 
usually took the form of one subdivision of the village, which hod 
better laud or more well*, wishing to haTo the distribution a 
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general rnto, while tiro others wanted differential rates. 'Where the 
villager* themselves wxiUt not Agree, tho dispute Was generally ended by 
the appointment of arbitrators. 

314. Iu connection with tho distribution I stionld mention that 
_ . . . ,, inquiry was made as to every well sunk 

within tho hist twenty years; nnd a lease was 
given exempting the laud from tho difference between tho irrigated 
and the unirrigatdfl rates of assessment for so much of this period as 
had not expired. We were as liberal as possible in giving these 
leases, and it is n<»t unlikely that some were granted to people not 
strictly entitled to tlieip; but liberality in this matter was, I think, 
lioeessarv. The full assessment in these Cases will come into force ns 
Lite lenses expire. In all protection by way of deferred assessment 
was given as follows 

BsmriU ... ... ••• ... ... 2,130 

iA'dhiisa MS SSI 4,334 

JsgWwn <M SW 1.M9 


ToUl M 




315. Iu Appendix XI have been shown tho expenditure on tho 

„ Settlement, and tlie receipts from all sources 

u. i, ,.eii,ou,.nt. U p December Slut, 1883, the time alien tho 
statement was made out. The total cost of tho operations was 
Its. 4,1)1,267 against which must be set off receipts, principally 
«m account of money vealiv.cd from proprietors and tenants fur 
the faired extracts from tho record, supplied at a charge of eight 
nunas each (linal parchas), am! the contribution due from thu Jagfrdars 
us their share of tha expenses. This latter- item may require oorrso- 
tion, as it is taken from tho statement of suras due wlueh wa* 
submitted for sanction to the Settlement Commissioner. The net cost is by 
these reduced to Rs. J),56,138. There was o small additional axpfauKtftrfr 
amounting to Rs. 4,637-10-6, incurred during the qnarter endtQg 81st 
March 1884, up to the time that I finally left the District; sod tliis 
raises the net cost to Ra. 8,60,766. If referenoe he made to para¬ 
graph 305, it will be seen that the immediate net gain to Government 
is Ra. 1,18,187, or 33 per cent, of the net ex pen lift m*. Tints in tliroe 
years from the introduction of the new assessments the enhancement 
will have covered tho expenditure incurred in tlie whole operations; 
and, as the new jamas iu Samraln Tahsul had effect from Kharif 1881 
nnd in the rest of Hie District from Kharif 1882, most of the money 
spent has already returned to Government. 

316. Iu 1878, when submitting the schedules for sanction, 

_ ^ I reported that out of 296 Put war is only 99, 

1 w “** or one-third, could use the Persian character, 

lad' there were very few of the whole body who were re«ity> 
eflioient, But I soon found that most of the men in OffioA tr$r& 
past their work, and were quite willing to give place to tka. nast 
generation, their sons or other volutions, who had bees properly 
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educated in the ("Jovernment schools, and wore very good material 
for instruction. Such as were hopelessly inefficient nnd had no- 
Persian writing relations, were dismissed, after having a fair triaL 
Although the instruction of Patwaris had been going on for Borne time 
io the District, this must have Leon merely nominal; and much 
valuable time was consequently wasted by Settlement officials in 
endeavouring to bring them up to the stale of efficiency in which wo 
ought to have found them, besides that many could not from the first 
assist to the extent that was necessary in the preparation of the new 
record of their villages. About one-third of the survey was done by 
the Patwaris who were in office at the time ; and a good deal more by 
assistants who have since been appointed to the office. The attestation 
«u performed almost entirely by Patwaris, for I refused to allow 
assistance to any man till lie had done some of this stage by himself, 
and only gave it where the work was too heavy to be completed by 
tho one man in ft reasonable time. In this manner the responsibility 
of the Patwari for the correctness of the record was insured. Most 
of the fairing of the record was also tho work of tho Patwaris, the 
assistants making the copy. 

The Patwaris arc now 300, distributed as follows :— 

Sstnrilu ... ... ... ... ... 83 

Ludhiana ... ... v . ... ... 138 

Jagrioa 79 

of 867 work in the Persian character, and 83 ilV Hindi. The 

nnprint]* of regarding ancestral claims* to some extent stands in 
the'way of our getting the best men, bat still I thiuk that we have 
secured a staff of very fair educational attainments. Many Patwaris 
have passed the Middle School Examination, and a few cveu the 
Entrance. I have endeavoured during the last two years to have those 
that did not actually map instructed in the use of the plane table ; 
and there are uow very few who could not map if required to do so. 


• I ihnllM hive ni< s Qti>'aed lh*f tb* 1 pny of ihe Pat a Aria. which i* levied at tho rite 

of R» 3-ii per rent i»n the revenue, has hecti. with the mtncMoa of the Finarciu] Camuiisst'iner, 
funded; mod the 1’atwdris have Ixvn arran^l in three grades noordinp t<» merit, thus:— 



The PatwAri eras will be onllectad with the reranue, and the pay distributed quarterly. 

A Paiwdris’ ZTnle-book, containing details of area, Ac., for each circle and remarks on the 
PatwAri himself, has been made out and handed over to the Deputy Commissioner. When a 
vacancy occurs in any grade it should be filled up by promotion ; or, if it is in the lowest grade, 
by a new appointment from the list of aeeepted candidates. If thj Note-book is maintained, 
that* will be no difficulty m deciding the question of promotion. 
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CInmm ff 
}’:il*Ari »gcnrj should be 
ll’BWU. 


Another object which I have endeavoured to attain in fillin'* up 
vacancies is that the Pal won agency should 
inrh the flot Pvcn) ;tej ns | ins been heretofore, 
exclusively Irom the mercantile classes. I 
tliink that there in much more chance that n 
man of the agricultural class will do honest work as a Patw&ri than 
a Sud or Khntri, with relations all about him engaged in the money- 
lending' business, besides that wo own much more to the former as 
revenue-payers. The Suds of Ludhiana held almost every circle 
within ten or twelve miles of the City, besides-nearly all the Kanungo 
appointments. The Paiwaiis in the Ih’t were of Ibis tribe, and many 
of them curried mi huge money-lending businesses, openly and in their 
own names, with the Malinincdan proprietors. It took a good deal of 
trouhlo to break lip tho clique, which was a very strong one, the 
Suds being-the most clannish tribe in the district, mid many of them’ 
being high up in Government service ; ami 1 have no doubt that every, 
mean* wilLnow be employed by them wiih a view to the recovery of 
their uacendancy. I would warn the Deputy Commissioner against 
having too naujr men of this tribe amongst thePstwiris. Where an 
opportunity occurred I have appointed a Mahomedan in the 
Bet; and I have also given circlea-to J&ts in the Dhaia where I could ; 
mid I hope that this policy will he continued. The list of accepted 
candidates will he found to contain a large proportion of men of the 
agricultural class, both Hindus and Mahomedans, 

31 7, The p.'osonl Kanungo agency consists of one Sadr and six 


Kitmuigo agcr.oj. 


Tali'll Kanimg.is and N iibs. This of course 
wimllv insuili' ii iit I’m the sup tv isinu of 3bO 
Patwiris ; but, in anticipaiimi of sancii-iu, J have made ai-rangenicnts. 
lor the scale recotiim ,, m!i , .l to (jovonunent (nr this District in the 
provincial scheme, as follows :—A Sadr Kanungo with an assistant for 
the District; aud for the Talisils, one Tali'll or office Kanungo each, 
with Ginldtoar or field Kauungos tie follows : — 

8*tnr&l* I4< »M •*» *4 

L I J(1 t L1 rtjj H ••• t«« 0 

JrtgUbm ... ••• 3 

We ought perhaps to he content with this, hut an extra Girdawar 
will oerlaiuly be required in J.tgraon when irrigation from the Canal' 
is developed, if tbc necessity docs not actually exist now, as 1 think 
it does. 

818. General instructions ns to the preparation of the annual 
. . papers by the Putwaria, and rules concerning 

tiiese oihcials and the Kannngos, denning their 
duties, 5fco., will soon be issued for tho whole Province ; and it is, 
therefore, unnecessary that I should say much on the subject of tlw 
maintenance of the record. A sot of instructions regarding the annual 
papers was drawn up by me and approved of by the Financial Com* 
missioner; and the system is now being acted on for the second year. 
The papers of the lust year were made out under my own supervision, 
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and the work of this yoar is going on wliiio I am in (be District, so 
that there is every hope that tiie system will work, especially as the 
Deputy Commissioner (Mr. Wakefield) lias personally interested 
himself iu it, and has put it tindor the special charge of an Extra 
Assistant of some Settlement experience. The chief objects that 
we have endeavoured to attain are—(1) to hare a correct 
return of the crops of each harvest; (2) to keep the record up to date 
by making out regularly the register of mutations, and giving effect 
to all changes in proprietary aud cultivating rights. The Girddieart 
are the backbone of the system, and these mon, Patwaris selected 
because they have done the work of their circles well, have now had 
upwards of a year’s training in the duties which they will have to 
perform- I have oo doubt that the Patwaris and Girdaioars will be quite 
able to do their part of the wqrk—to make the girddwari and prepare 
the register of mutations for the attestation of the TVhsild&r and 
Naib; and I am hopeful that these hitter officials also will be capable 
of doing what is required of them—to attest on the spot the raatatiou 
register of each village. In Ludhiana Taiisii an additional Naib- 
Tahsildar ia certainly required (as before noted, we had two Superin¬ 
tendents and two complete supervising establishments in charge of it 
during Settlement“ operations; ; uud I have recommended that oue bo 
appointed. The work will ho much too heavy for a Tahsildar nud 
oue Naib. 

819. The method iu which the annual inquiry jor the assessment 
o* alluvion subject* to the direct action rtf thb' fiiver 

■riffllarioa inquiry. 011 f* sud the papers prepared in the oonree of 
this, require to be notioed to some detail. Tho 
System ewtctW ra the ffdjib-uLars of the villages at the Regular Settle¬ 
ment is that by which no actiob is taken where the increments or de¬ 
crements arO less than 10 per cent. 6f the whole aRsets of the estate ; 
but in 1802 that known as the Chak system was introduced by order 
of the Commisgiouer. Under this a separate tract is marked off, 
eompriaihg the area that is likely, within a reasonable time, to he 
si fleeted by thb notion of the Hivor ; and no notice is taken of changes 
outside of this. The lino may be drawn so ns to include n whole 
tillage or only a portion of it, in the latter case the part witliiu tho 
limit being called the kacha, and that without it, th e pacha. In the tract 
thiiB marked off all cases of changes duo to the action of the River worn 
taken up, aud tho assessment increased or decreased according to the 
result of tho inquiry. In calculating the amouut of assessmout or re¬ 
mission the village rates of Settlement were used ; but the officer making 
the assessment wasuot bound to these, a general discretion being allowed 
of fixing what amount appeared suitablo for the area to bo assessed. 
As a rule, however, the result of tho rates was adhered to. The chief 
fitults that appeared on an examination of the working of tin’s system 
\ren*-firt( t that the rateB iu many cases differed very much in adjoining 
village*. Thus it did not matter if a very low rate were applied to 
the low aorea making up the whole laud of a village at Uw timo-of 
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Regular Settlement; but when many hundred acres had been added 
and were assessed at this rate, becausj it was that of Settlement, great 
inequalities resulted, In many cases the land of one village wns found 
to be paying double as much as exactly the same quality of land in 
that adjoining, Secondly, land was assessed either as do/asli or ekfatliy 
and the question of which rate should be applied came to depend 
entirely ©a how the Patwari classed it. If two crops, or one of 
Nigaveaoe Were raised in a field in any year, it was liable to be assessed 
at the higuer rate and continued to be, although never again so. 
cultivated. 

320. The Ghak system has now been retained with certain modi- 

T . „_ , fications, the result of a great deal of discussion ; 

limit ot the kacha and and these 1 will next describe. The first step 
paeka Chaks. taken by us was to re-arrange the line of delimita¬ 

tion, where this bad become necessary on moo tint 
of changes in the course of the River during the last t wen fcy- fl vw JHftU 
I*'doing this I endeavoured to meet the wishes of the peoplo M fi»» 

M pMsibie, although it wo# not easy to satisfy them, snd atibe snoie 
time havei a division that would isst for even a short period. Outside 
of the Wmit new cultivation will not he liable to assessment during 
the term of Settlement, just as in any other part of tlie District; and 
it is net uptil the people of a village are compelled to apply to have * 
their lands, or the packet portion of them where there ore two 
Chaks, transferred to the kacha that any account will be taken 
of changes in the area of cultivation. I think that it is this 
confining the inquiry to as small an area as possible that consti¬ 
tutes the strong point of the Ghak system. It is, of course, unavoid¬ 
able that transfers from and to the kacha will hereafter become neces¬ 
sary as changes occur in the course of the River, for it would have 
deprived the system of its chief advantage if we had fixed such a limit 
as would be likely to last without any alteration at all for the term of 
the new Settlement; but I do not anticipate any difficulty in meeting cases 
of this kind as they arise. The provisions sanctioned as to- transfers 
to and 1 from the kacha are on the one hand that, when a village with land 
fa the kacha has for five years remained unaffected by fire direct action 
of the River, the Deputy Commissioner may give it a fixed assessment; 
and oh the other hand a village hitherto in the pacha may be transferred 
to the kacha on an application to the effect that it has become liable to 
such direct action. 

Rules for assessment of 821. The following principles of assessment 
land in the kacha, ^ were finally laid down after a good deal of 

correspondence £— 

(1.) All culturable waste land to pay one anna an acre in its 
grazing aspect. 

(2.^ New cultivation to be assessed as follows:— 

First year 
Second year 
Third year 
Fourth year 


... one-quarter \ sT 

... one-half f Of the eijWrff hrfa 
... three-quarters f. sanctioned £«r-t4wCif«fc. 
... the whole J 
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Uniform rates for each Circle were thus introduced ; nnd it wm 
at tlie same time decided that the assessments given by them should 
be adhered to absolutely, the jiower of deputing from them as he 
thought fit, which the assessing officer was allowed formerly to exercise, 
being withdrawn. It was thought advisable to provide that new 
cultivation should not, during the period of the revised Settlement, be 
ever liable to bear the dofatli rate. The loss to Government involved 
in this last provision is likely to be inconsiderable j and I thiuk it was 
wise to deprive the subordinate otEehifs of the power hitherto enjoyed 
by them in this respect. We have classed the Bet land very carefully 
with the crop returns of «,wo or three years to guide ns; but this was 
done tinder tfery strict supervision, and the result is reliable. It 
would be too much, however, to expect that the Putufiris nnd K&nungoe 
would do it properly from year to year. Reductions of assessment on 
account of abrasion or other injury will be given exactly by the soil 
rates, so that the assessment of a village or portion of village in the 
*or/m will be in any year the exact result of the revenue rates. The 
fife of Correspondence relating to this matter has been made over to the 
District Olfice; and for furl her details I would refer to it. The con¬ 
ditions of a>ses*inent in villages liable, or likely to be liable, to the 
action of the River will be fouud in clause 14 of the Administration 
papers; and a vernacular set of insrructions has been printad and 
distributed .to the Patwiris and supervising agency. r 

jgla %>«*e account has already'"been,given {paragraphs 88—04) 0 f 
■Mpt * M| S * W ■*» U iw the principal J^girdAr* of the District. The Ma r 
was ; arpsral tacooi*. , load, family (paragraph 88), whioh alone enjoys 
half of the whole jigtr income of the District, had established itself under 
the Empire. The others are mostly the descendant* of the petty Chiefs or 
Confederacies who, on the downfall of the Delhi Empire at the close of 
the last century, partitioned (lie country between them, and came under 
our protection in A. D. 1801) in the manner described in Chapter II. 
These Chiefs and Confederacies were at that time virtually independent, 
though it - s probable that, but for our interference, they would a'*l 
have hceii (•V'-r.'tt.'dlv absorbed by tln-ir more powcilnl neighbours. A 
Jew <>t the .Jagir families, again, have been tvm the (iv-t dependent, 
having originally had an assignment of a few \ ii luges made them 
by some one of the more important Chiefs (eg/., Kapmthala, Nabha), and 
being transferred to us iu the annexations of IStfi, From 1809 till 
tbc outbreak of the first Sikh war in 1815 we had little to do with the 
internal admiuistratiou of tho eslutes of tlie Jdgfnlirs, who were 
rllowed to govefti much in their own way ; but at. the close of tlie 
Sutlej Campaign in 1846 a great change was effected in tlie status 
of all but the seveu important Cia-Saflej Chiefs, who were maintained 
in the full enjoyment of that virtual independence whieb is allowed to 
protected States (See Griffin’s “ Rajas,” where the proclamation of the 
Government of India on this subject is given in ex lento). All villages 
not. belonging to the seven e*oopted Chiefs were incorporated in our 
territory along with what we bad acquired by conquest aud con- 
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fWatiou from Lahore, Niiblia, &c.; but even after this we exercised 
but little authority within the estates of the JagirJjirs, for we 
only abolished the transit duties and deprived them of their polioe 
jurisdiction in the fir-t instance. When, however, the second Sikh 
war was followed by the annexation of the whole of the Panjib, their 
power was still further curtailed; and finally, about 1850, it was decided 
to substitute for their hitherto undefined exactions from the people a 
fixed cash revenue demand. This last measure, when carried out, 
reduced all Jigi'rdars alike to the position of mere assignees of 
Government revenue ; and it was great blow to roost of them. They 
had considered themselves a* lords of the soil; and I do uot think that 
their l ights over the land were at all inferior to those of the Zumindars 
of Heagu 1. The Jagirdars had realized from the cultivators a full proprie¬ 
tor’s share of the produce, and there was really no limit to thoir exactions, 
except tho fear of driving away their villagers. 

To ni'»st of the families who had before been indo|>endont the jig(rt 
were coutinuedsn perpetuity, utiles*, of course, they had romp remised 
themselves in the Sikh war, and were punished for this by confiscation. 
The tenures of the others were considered on annexation, and more or 
lesa favorable terms were given, some being maintained in whole or in 
part for the lives of the bolder* only ; and, wlieii this course was pursued, 
subsequent lapses have reduced ‘he villages to tho condition of thared. 
lu other cases the origiual grants were only of a portion of a village. 

323. Tho Chiefs and Confederacies had always been liable to fur- 
„ , . ilibh tribute or levies, or both, lo the paramemut 

,„. T . power ; stud the cmilribntn.n hud taken the letter 

form no ilti.ii coming under our protection, When 
• he final change to a fixed cash .'-.-essim-ut was iiitivdueed after 1K4P, 
it was natural that the irregular demand- for which tho .Jcigirdars 
were liable should be replaced by a certain tribute. This in most cases 
took the form of a contribution at the rate of so much (one to four 
auuas) per rupee of revenue ; but for some of tho confederacies it was 
the estimated cost of maintaining a certain number of horsemen or 
footmen. In Ladliran nud most of the small j&girs the rate of com¬ 
mutation is two or four annas per rupee of revenue ; w?dle in Midotid, 
it is two aunas, except in the branch of Sardar Mit Singh, in wh^o 
favour a reduction was intuio to one amm on account of service' - , per¬ 
formed in the Mutiny. I may mention here, as an exa*n r lo of tho 
second form of payment, and as the solitary instance in the District of 
the utamraH tenure, the case of the village of Lalton. This Ja 
held by the descendants of u Garewal Jat, called Chsulidri Guhnda, 
subject to x fixed jiaymout of Rs. 1,100 per annum, and the cost of main¬ 
taining %ur borsoineu ut Rs. 16 each per mensem, he., Rs. 768 Mir 
annum more. 

For the collection of the commutation money in some of the minor 
SartarJat. jigirs, wiicro the shares are miiob subdivided, 

the head ot the family has been appointed 8ar- 
kai'da , or headman; and is paid by a percentage deduction from tho 
amount which he brings into the Government treasury for tho whole jagfr. 
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321'. The Jagirdars, besides enjoying ihe revenues of their vil- 
r luges, will be found in many eases to bold in nb- 

Birt. 1 ** r " solute ownership a considerable area of land. This 
is tunally tho fitr, or waste land reserved by the 
ancestors of the family for their own use, as a grazing ground, lor tlm 
supply of firewood, <fee. These H(re have, with the exertion of one or 
two in tlie Maloud pargann, Deeu brought under the plough long ago, 
and are cultivated by tlie tenants of the Jagirdstrs. Tlie land of ab¬ 
sconding cultivators was also considered as belonging to the Chief, and 
tlie Maloud Sasdara acquired a considerable amount of landed property 
In this way just after the 'utroduction of the cash demand of the Regu¬ 
lar Battlement 

326. Tbe following abstract statement gives all the neceasany detnils 
of jiffrs. as to each of the existing jagfrs of tlie District: — 
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Out of the revenue of the J&gf. dir* *liown in column 6, they 
have to pay the commutation raouey shown in column 8. The 
Jagrfiou Tahsil was held entirely by the Rais in the first place, and after 
them by the Kapurthala Chief, from whom we annexed it: and the 
jagirs in it are really charitable grants of whole village or shares, there 
being nothing to correspond with those held by the families and confe¬ 
deracies of tlie other Tahsfls. 

The Jagfr Registers have been maintained in the District Office ac¬ 
cording to the form prescribed iu the Directions to Revenue Officers 
for Pattiddri tenures; and'these registers we have now made out 
afresh, bringing them up to date, 

326. The usual inquiry was made in each case whero a plot of 
land was found to be held revcnue-Tree (inafi), 
with the view of testing the validity of the autho¬ 
rity under which it was hold, whether the area was covered by the sanc¬ 
tion-, and whethsr the persons in possession were entitled to the grant 
under tlw original terms. The grant* of the District were of the usual 
three class®*—(1) in perpetuity, (2) for the maintenance of institution, 
(3) daring the life or lives of the grantees; but the greater part of 
them were of a fourth class, (4) sanctioned for the term of the 
Regular Settlement. With respect to (1), (2) and (3) our inquiries 
discrepancies of any importance, and only one 
be reported for Iresh sanction ; but in all cases 
of grants for the term of tho expire! Settle¬ 
ment, fresh sanction l»v Government or by 
tho Financial tl.unmi.-sionor was necessary. 
These grants (4) were either personal, in favour of Brahmins nr others 
of the priestly class ; or they were lor tho Biipoort of some religious 
or charitable institution. Most of them were petty and unimportant, 
and tlw sauction under which they were held wss that of the Settle¬ 
ment Officer or of the Commissioner, accorded between 1850 or 1853. 
It had clearly never been the intention that these grant* should bo 
enjoyed in perpetuity, or they would not have been treated differ¬ 
ently from the more important ones, which come under classes (1), (2) 
and (3). The priuciplee on which we have uow dealt with them are 
as follows. 'Where the object of the grant was the support of some 
institution, and this was found to be maintained, coutinuai.ee was 
recommended and sanctioned; where the grant whs a personal one, 
and the original grantee or his children were in possession, the same 
course was followed ; but where the grant was personal, anJ was held 
by a number of sharers, the descendants in the third or fourth 
generation &jini the original grantee, we generally recommended 
resumption, or rather that the grant should bo allowed to lapse. 
The new sanction usually eonliuuos the grant for the term of the 
revised Settlement or for tho life of the holder, whichever period 
expires first; but, in tho case of the grantee dying within tho period 
of tho Settlement, the Cotjimissiyner has the power of continuance 

18 


brought to light 
or two cases bad 

Grants f-r the term 
the expired Nntietueut. 


no 

to 

ol 
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to the heirs for the remainder of this period. I should mention here 
that ali crises in which resumption of grants of class (4) was recnm- 
mended were reported to the Financial Commissioner in a vernacular 
register; and that all those proposed for continuance were entered 
in two sets of English registers, one for those cases in which the area 
was under ten acres and the ainctiou of the Financial Commissioner 
was sufficient; and the other for tho&o which required the order* of 
Government, because the area was in excess of ten acres. 

The general result of tie inquiries as to cases in which the 
previous sanction was for the term of Settlement is as follows_ 





Number of cases. 

Aren. 

Resumed 

... 

... 

281 

I,21t5 

Continued 

<* 

... 

490 

3,936 


The following is a statement of the number of cases and the area of 
the petty grants of ail kinds ia the District as they now stand :— 
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Aital : tc} I 701. Site 1 -.VIS7 . I«3 j l,«.w | ITL I .".TTO ! 9rj i *.7v8 

' ‘ I ! 


New registers of tile existing grants have L-eeu prepared in 
vernacular and made over to tbe District OlHce. 

327. I have referred iu paragraph 81 to the appointment of Zail- 
Tjtj1 iUni dars, The system was, after a good deal of dis¬ 

cussion, introduced, the appoiutineot of Zaildar* 
to be paid by a deduction of 1 per cent, from the revenue being agreed 
to by Governmep|. The people thoraselves were strongly opposed to 
the measure from that feeling of dread of one of their own class 
being entrusted with any sort of authority over them, which is 
characteristic of, but perhaps uot peculiar to, the agricultural popula- 
tiuu of tlio District. There were no special reasons why tbe system 
should not work in this District as well as it has done iu others, 
except that it was thought that it might interfere with the semblance 
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Arrangement of zaila. 


of local authority still preserved to some of the larger -lagtrdara. 
The jagirs of Maloud and Iiadhran were, therefore, excluded from 
its operation. Iu tho rest of the District the Zaila were arranged 
within the Tahsils, so far as was possible, 
according to tribes; although iu many places 
it was found quite impossible to group together villages so as more 
than partially to secure this object. The B4t tract ia iu the hands of 
a Mahoniedan population, belonging to the Rajput, Gojar, Jat, Araien 
and Awau tribes ; but the villages of these are. ns a rule, so mixed up 
that, although it may he said that one or other of tho tribes pre¬ 
dominates in a certain portion of tho lowlands, wo could not 
arrange any single Zail so .19 to consist entirely of villages of the 
same tribe. Muhumednn Rajputs and Jats own most of the Samrdla 
and Upper Ludhiana Bet tracts ; while iu the lower part of Ludhiana 
and in Jagraon the Gujars arc in a great majority. Amongst the 
Jats of the uplands it was iu like manner impossible, except in the 
case of the Garew&ls, whose villages are grouped together to the 
■outh-west of Ludhiana, to arrange the Zaila by goto. 

The Zafts were ao arranged that the revenue of each should beaa 
of sails. nearly as possible R*. 20,000 in order to give an 

allowance of Re. 200 to each Zaildkr. 

A ladder was seleoted by me in communication with the Deputy 
Mods Of .rpoi-.tm.nt. Commissioner from amongst the leading Lam- 
bardars in e..ch Zau, I think that the appoint¬ 
ments have, on the whole, been such as to win the confidence of tho 
people; but in some cases there was undoubtedly difficulty in finding 
any one fitted for the position. There has hitherto not been much in¬ 
ducement for member:! of the agricultural class to come forward as 
leading men ; but I think (hat these appointments are likely to furnish 
nn incentive. As vacancies occur it will be possible to take the votes 
of the Lambard&re without any danger bey ond that of the free use of 
bribery, which appears to be the necessary result of giving a small 
body of voters the right to nominate to a paid appointment. Tho 
ultimate soooeet of the scheme will depend a good deal*on how it is 
worked, and what use is made of the Zoildirs. If the true position 
of the Zaild&r be borne in mind, that he is a representative of the people 
on whose assistance Government officials . may rely, and not merely 
the man to whom commissions ought to issue in civil cases wbeu he is 
not acting ns assistant to the Deputy Inspector of Police, he will 
have little opportunity of abusing his power. It is iu roy opinion the 
teudeuoy to use theZaildars as the sole means of communication between 


Government and the people, and to treat them as officials, that has 
afforded tho opportunities for misconduct, of which they ate said to 
hava.ydken advantage in other Districts. The peculiar disadvantages 
under which the system appears to mo to labour in Ludhiana 
is that mentioned at the commencement of this paragraph, the weak¬ 
ness of the tribal organization ; for I know of no District where want 
of union amongst tho agricultural population is more marked. If 
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■villages lie in groups, each belonging to one tribe or got, it is certain 
that one or two men will be regarded ns the heads of the tribe or got; 
but in Ludhiana there is very little tribal feeling anywhere, and 
utmost every single Lambard&r in each zail was a candidate for 
the appointment, 

323. Th? following is a complete list of Zails and Zaildira of the 
District according to the appointments made by me. For further par¬ 
ticulars I would refer to the ^ailddr'a note-book and map iu the Dis¬ 
trict Office :— 


List of Zails in the Ludhiana District. 


I j 

2 

3 1 

i 

~Y" i 

i 

4 1 

4 1 

7 

8 



Zxjl.i. 

Li 

U 1 

pj'pTmtlinft triHf»t 
(M -r M nhr.H.rcUa 


U 

«• 

JO 

1 

1 

«'jz 

-C * 

55 

.luie. j 

-a i 

► i 

c I 

6 j 
*= i 

«i! 

r-9 1 

1 

— — i 

ti»m , ie,, of ZktUiri. 

\ 


i 

fifthk'tpur 

27 

1 

16,199 

M. Jiti and Vajputi 

Fiiirh Kbin, Piibia* of 
Hibiolpur, 

S 


u 

Muo-U 

a 

17,294 

Ditto 

Pattrk Xkit, Eijjiik, of 
S*u*o**l. 

1 


m 

'•ink 

u 

lljM 

B* tftkifk* 

a In*. ** 

Mo «ikl«X 1*9, *f 
ro*v*i. 

4 


it 


u 

JV« 

K. /M> **4 Uj,d» 

uou xu«. xcriC of 
Kn*U. 

ft 


» 

Jiflr L*dhr*n ... 

u 

H«» 


Ho ippoiitmfl. 

ft 


- 

cu;io 

13 

19,77* 

a.j»u 

Kthil fiiagh, B. Jit, of 
CUifto. 

7 


tit 

UlltMlP* 

11 

91,Mi 

Ditto 

Him Siosb, Hilda Jtt, of 
Milmur*. 

fc 


tii 

fth»ri 

" 


Ditto 

L»1 H»ogh, B* JU, of Shari 
I'JtgtrJir*. 

V 

•i 

2 

it 

Kh»*rj ... 

i7 

ir,<;35 

O.tto 

birdarui Nihil Kotir, Jigtr* 
tint* *k>U " of Khcri, 

JO 

X 

X 

Lniisr Hair* 

15 

-. t \> ■ i 

OiltO 

C'h'T Slli|{h, U. J\t, of 
Lubir 

11 


xi 

Bahiwin 

12 

2", 527 

II , Jut *nd M. Hiij. 

pt.ii 

t Situ Htkbih, Itijput, uf 

Hlb*w »n 

1* 


. lit 

Baloodi 

7 

19.119 

H- J«t» 

JowituT Biogh, H. Jit, of 
Furh*. 

19 


xiu 

llr 

HapaSou 

18 

17.731 

Ditto 

Kiho U. Jit, of 

Uipilon 

14 


Hohiapnr 

13 

10,635 

Ditto 

Jbibft fiinjb, H. Jit, of 
Uohi&par 

H 


It 

Aikotfth* 

1A 

19,173 

Ditto 

Kuben Hin^h, H. Jit, of 
bfr Kitbn dia^U. 

19 


ivi 

ltm 

11 


Diilo 

Bahaa biagh, H. Jit, of 
lira. 

17 

i 

i 

| ini 
! 

' Jibboocur* 

9 

l 1,697 

Ditto 

One m id ipnoiatod tq rr 
trfettat Mcb of th# tiro 
inoebii oftbi fuuiljv 
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List of Zails in the Ludhiana District—Continued. 


» 

„ _ 

a 

s 

4 

5 


7 

1 

1 



ZilM. 

m 

'*7 





U 

m 

O 4t 

a , 

PrftTftiling tribe* 
{M~ Ukbnriiftdfta 


* 

z 


lS 


l 

♦ i 

Tfftme, A«?., of ZftildftrA. 

fi 

a 

4 

a,* 

Ham*. 

o 

-o ■* 3 
«= ^ 

11 — Qtudu i 


fc 

H 

-7B 


1 




>8 


1 

Bftiiihftii 

25 

10,964 


J ~ 

Vitiir ntii.b, it. Jit, of 




KftUm 



<9uj«n, dto. 

Bftlifthwil, 



11 

10 

17.000 

tl.Jitl 

l)*»« »m t h u, J.^ of 

JO 



I'huUQtft 






. 

4A1 

H 

18.255 

U N4jpuU Qtjftr*, 

Id. 

0#m« Khtin, Hkjput, of 
ChnuDlft. 

11 


if 

tfiUottirft 

17 

le.o&j 

Ditto 

FilUb Ikia, of 








auuwi 

» 


Y 

Bkobpur 

17 

JO, 118 

DitiA a. j*u... 

IfibAI of UoloiWt 



Yl 

«» 

u 

ir.ut 

a. Jitt 

I5uk MMh, JM, of ail. 



wM 


fcj 

i»4» 

£99vU> 

Ditto 

HikUbi, Jot, of Stkuwil 

XlUa. 



fiii 

CTnMd^w 

11 

ir.:M 

Ditto 

Fooju Blnjb, Jit, of Umtd- 



ix 

Lilton 


1 .Sir 


pur. 



IS 

f 1,686 

Ditto (Ounil joti 

Udeh 0io»b, JaL of Lftlloa 






Li-4 

(G»r»»»l). 

,7 

t 

5 

* 

Btdowftl 

10 

21,5*3 

B. Jftit (Gftrewftt) 

Sibil 8in;h, flirml of 








bftdynU. 

20 


XI 

< ontt 

?,» 


1!. J.t< 

Vftft'fh btl.j;h of 


lit | Latflit<>ift 
nil | KAitKid 

m | Narpiir 

it ; DAthft 

Isipttr 

tT-ii I Hhinkar 

I 

iviii J BaUri 

Qban^rio* 

Dharkot 
Pftkbowil 


31 - t 

» j 


XKii 

xxiif 


l\Vfi7 IS n.:jnr», Alt tthfth, 6ct*d, of 

■ •**■«* • Luiih:-* .»#, 

i'i»w.>a _ _ 

^bftb Mftbomed, A van, at 
Kftiftbad. 


i t‘i j 21,£16 • A*juj 


I 


T*Jpa* 

Ut»ii 


25 

IS 
9 

14 
0 

15 

i 

I 

I » 

■ ! n 

H 

» 


18,97* j If. Oujlr., Ac. i(1 
17,83# '■ H Jin, Ac 
1®,MU [u Jit, (Giriwt)).. 

11 .J 37 | H. ;»u 
8,067 iJiti, Ktlilt, 4o, ... 

ii,c*,H. Jiu 

18,87* j Ditto 
17,365 , Ditto 

i 

18,360 ) Ditto ftud JJ 

! put*. J 

W,SSJ*H.JftU 


Ro«h*u, 0«ijar, of Kbftrtk. 

Ratal, H Jot, or Uftkhft~ 

flftdhft *iagb, Gftrftwii of 
Uftipar, 

Jit, of ShAakftr. 


Stmod biagh, Jifinlir 
(Kftiftl), 


! Singh, Jftt. of 

1 Dhungriaft. 

|Hirft Binfti, Jat f of Dbarkftt. 

D«ift Singh. J*t, of pikio- 

»4l. 

DftUi*, Jit, of Tijpu, 


Nftnd Siugh, Jfti, tf 


Bo ifpourtaftct* ia Pftr^ftoft Ukioad, 
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List of Zails in the Ludhiana District—Concluded. 




s 

Bhomlri ... 

22 


If Gujv?, A rain#, 

UnJ j)U»E. 

ii 

as 

8nIh*Eti 

GUlib K*!4» ... 

i\ 

i» 

fo.me 

iM*> 

H J*1«, iremi, Qij- 

J.7.U.S. 


SmdlkUa 

16 

id, ns 

a. j>u 

* 

Htoditnl 

11 

U.ftlO 

Ditto 

ri 

Dim 

V" 

1 7,MO 

Ditto 

I 

vii 

■Nark'll 

H 


Ditto Rs; 

1. :i. tv 

*ii: 

K-ioaWi 

ia 

L 


a j„t. 

I* 

Akbiri 

7 

1.1,4.-5 

• 

Ditto 

X 

M»U»h 

l 

31*7*6 

Ditto 

xl 

UklM 

t 

l»,«0 

Ditto 

xU 

Bm»1m 

10 

18,MO 

Ditto# <m 

itu 

RMkot ^ 

10 

21,400 

Ditto and M. S5J. 
pila, to. 

XIT 

Akilfirh ¥ ,l 

11 

19,710 

H. Jftta tod otban... 

IV 

Uohi 

0 

71,175 

H. J»t« 


Ali Bakbsb, G<l;ar r of 
Gortiaa. 


Bakta Uuk, Jel of Ghik*b 
Kalis. 

Kkuko tlsffh, Jst, of 

feowadl. 

Narun Sin^h, Jst, of 
Usndiioi. 

SumMidu, Jot, tUn«. 
Sharif Uwsar, OT 

ill. 

Paiij.t* HjQgUo H. Jst. of 
K.*>»nki. 

.Vstha MjiftLi, Jst, of Burnt, 

M«bJ» *inth, Jst.of Mails, 

Hh%b "Ihgk, Jst, *r Lakhs, 

Bias Slash, Jak, of li b>u. 

Bsi Ak*sd Khin, Blind! 
«/ TWwaadJ. 

Gan sab MaJ, Khatrj, of 

AkaUmrh. 

Aanp fiiogh, Jst, of Ifohi. 


321). Ill addition to the Zaildars it was at first proposed to 

„ ..... appoint Alsi Lambarihirs in the larger villages; 

ZamitiJart jn«nis. , ; . . ... . . ... . 

but tor this was substituted, utter some dis¬ 
cussion, :i scheme for graining to selected Lambardars inams, to l<o 
deducted from the revenue. Tim total of these iiuiwn was not to 
exceed ^ per cent, of the assessment. Lists of tho Lambunlars 
selected for these grants were submitted by me, and received the 
sanction of Government. As far as possible the inamt were 
confined to villages with more than three Lambardarg, as the 
object of the Ala Lambardari system, of which they were to take 
tho place, was the strengthening of the LambarJiri agency in 
large villages ; but it was also desirable to distribute thorn over 
the District ns much aa possible, and the size of the villages varies 
$ good deal in different parts, so that l found it necessary to give one 
or two in villages with less than four Lambarddrs. Tho indms 
were of three classes—Rs. 20, 25 and 30 per annum, and averaged 
Ks. 25, which gave two to each Zail. 
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I here transcribe, iu explanation of those indmt, and for reference, 
the conditions on which they have been granted, 

(t.) “ They an sanctioned for the term of Settlement, and ore 

within that term held for life, conditionally ou good conduct and the 
rendering of assistance iu the district administration.’' 

(2.) " They are to be vacated as the appointment of the holder to 

a Zaildarship. 

(3.) “ As lapses oceur, through death or otherwise, the Deputy 

Commissioner has the authority, with the concurrence of the Commis¬ 
sioner, to appoint a successor selected from the Lambard&rs of the 
same Zail ; and the Commissioner's orders as to the appointment are 
final. 


(4). *' It is distinctly laid down that tho i/tSmt are not of an 
hereditary character.'' 

330. As the next chapter is merely an analysis of the Record of 
Customs, 1 may conclude this account of our 
Notice ql oiEcen. operations with a notice of the principal officers 


who served under me. 

Munshi Charanjit Lai (since deceased) was our Extra Assistant 
Settlement Officer up to the end of 1882, when he was appointed to 
officiate aa Extra Judicial Assistant. A great part of the civil and revenne 
' case work fell to his share, and he also gave material assistance in tho 
preparation of the record. Muaahi Ahmad Balchsh, the best of the 
Superintendents, was appointed to sneoeed Charanjit Lai as Extra 
Assistant, and he has now gone to Arnb&lla in the same capacity. 
Munshi Ishar Dsis, who held charge of Jagnion Talisil as Superintendent 
ior three years, till his transfer to Rawal Pindi, earned lur himself a 
great reputation for honesty ; and tho work don- under his supervision 
was uti loiibk-illy tho best in the District. Munshi Jodh Singh raino 
from lv-htak and took charge of the Ludhiana Tahsil after tho completion 
of measurements. He is a Settlement official ol well known ability, and 
showed good powers of organizing and managing a large establishment. 
He has now been appointed Tahsilddv of Jagraon, and I am glad to be 
able to lenvo him behind me iu the District, for his knowledge of Settle¬ 
ment work is likely to be most useful. Of the Deputy Superinten¬ 
dents Karin Shah and Amir Chand were the best; and they have now 
been promoted to the post of Superintendents, having latterly officiated 
iu this capacity under me. 
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CHAPTEH X. —The Recobd o? Customs. 

331. The following nccount of the usual inquiry made at Settles 
,, , . meut Rs to Tribal and Agrarian custom I had 

onentso ec pur. n { jj rR t a3 au appeudix (No. XV); 

but unde” order* of superior authority it has uovv been included in 
the body of the Report ns a final chapter. It will be available rb a 
volume in the series of “ Punjab Customary Law/’ and may be &tyled 
" An account of the Tribal and Agrarian Customary Law of tho 
Ludhiana th'striot.’’ In Vol. Ill of lire series the iuquiry into 
customary law is divided into two parts :— 

(I).—Questions of tribal custom, 

(II).—Questions of local or agrarian custom; 
and, following t^is order, 1 will first give an analysts of the up or 
record of Tribal Custom. 


PART I.—Tribal Ouatoma 

332, In paragraphs 43 to 57 of this Final Report will be found 
O,,!,. ![••• r-.t-t .'ns of a description of the tribes and subdivisions 

Mi- H'jnrui'.ui .1 tiib« to- "t them amongst which the population of (lie 
UiVuitO in distributed. I am not aware that 
it was over intended that these inquiries into custom were to extend 
beyond the land-owning tribes , and 1 should, in any ease. Lave had 
great hesitation in undertaking siuli a task as to investigate the 
customs of the mercantile and artir.an classes in a district with such 
large and populous towns. What we have recorded, thou, are tho 
custom* of those tribes ouly which come under the class of tgrieulr 
Awdifrin the state meut of population given in paragraph IS. These 
make up more titan haif of the total population of the Dhtrtoi. 

333. For the purpose of attesting the.customs eaeh of the three 
Arrangement of Urn Tahsils wss Ukeuup separately. Except in 

agricultund population f.j the case of the Hindu Jats it was not found 
triij<“* and lncaiitbs for the necessary to make out more than one Code for 
pitr)i»st> of attestation. each tribe, because the numbers belonging to 
U J other in any one of the Tabsils are so great as to make it expedient 
to hate MihdivirioiH for this purpose; nud there is no diversity of 
custom inside the tribe*. I have explained in paragraph 50 the manner 
in which The chins of Hindu Jats are intermixed even within the same 
village ; and, except in the case of the few mentioned there, we could 
scarcely have done the attestation and drawn up a separate Code for 
each of the golt; besides that it would have I»oen useless to do so, for 
the customs of one got do not really differ from those of aoothar. 
We, therefore, in dealing with the Hiudu Jats, first separated off tho 

19 
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kvr gal* which were of sufficient importance to Imre (Vies of their 
own, and arranged the remainder in crcIi Tahsil according to locality, 
making use of the old pargana subdivisions for the purpose. The 
following statement shows the number of codes Rttested for the whole 
agricultural population of the District:— 


Name of liiLc 

Tahsil SaraiAIa. 

Tahsil Ludiiiina. 


p 

* 

■8 

Rhjput , 
.tat 

Gujar ... 
Araitin ... 
Do*ar ... 
AwAq ... 

wili.l.' i'ahaij. 
liltto. 

IHt to. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

/ 

Whole Tithsil. 

Ditto. 

Ditlo. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Whole TKb.il. 

None. 

Whole Tahsil. 

Ditto. 

None. 

None. 

1 

1 Jat 

1 

i 

, 

1 

IN. Uaflolpor and 
UUUan. 

I'. Khnrrnn, ilijo Kheri, 

Get GarewSL 

Got Gil. 

Rhandher. 
l‘« SAhnewAl and 
four ntin-ra. 

Got Sidhn. 

Out Gil. 

Ps Jaicr&on and Afcaltrarh. 
fs. Sairadi, Uliiiiulri nod 
Sid!:wiui, 

.1 

a 

! 

1 

1’. Kbsona, i’.-ti-w Jeru 
aud KS.ann.s. 

l*. f»fu»r:trr.tni. 
t*. 

V.vloul. 

Ua*ja Jati^al. 

!'.i llaik.il and It .tor. 


IUjpnt... 
LobAna... 
Saint ... 

Whole Tahail. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

None. 

Wbol Tahsil. 
None. 

None. 

Ditlo. 

Ditto. 

— 



, 


(In tha above P. <UsxU for Pargana). 

Till* mrrsugement gives thirty-four Codes of Tribal Custom. 


334. When tho agricultural population bad been arranged in 
Method o( attestation. the manner described above by tribes o? sub¬ 
divisions into manageable groups, representa¬ 
tives were solocted for every village or portion of a village belonging 
to each gr nip. The Lamburdars were included, and to them were 
nddud others who were known as leading men amongst the eo-sharerg. 
A Deputy Superintendent was then put in clmrge of the work for 
cadi group. He first proceeded to search the thajrak natab or 
pedigree table, of each village, and to note all instances of inheritance, 
transfer, &e., that appeared likely to be useful in the attestation. The 
representatives of each group were then called on a date fixer!; and 
the questions carefully explained to them. Their answers were taken 
down with art instances as they could give; and wero attested in 
detail either by the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer or hv me, the 
work of recording and attesting the answers taking two or tllree days 
for each group. I had intended to do the whole of the attestation 
myself, ami completed it for more than half of the District; but 
press of other work compelled me to leave the rest to the Extra 
Assistant Settlement Officer, aud to couteut myself with checking the 
record* after their completion. * 
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335. The questions were taken from Mr. Tapper's work on 
The question**; am! the “ Punjab Customary Law,” Vo). Ill, Part I, 

maimer in which they wore with n few aiternlwniR which were necessary to 
t-ec. iced. make them suit the capacity or the require¬ 

ments of (ho people. The representatives evinced the greatest interest 
iu tho whole proceeding*, and discussed each question in a manner 
that showed them to he fuhy alive to the importance of the inquiry 
and anxious that their customs should be faithfully recorded. There 
was seldom any diversity of opinion as to wl.at answers should bo 
given ; and, where instances <>t dissent occurred, they wero almost 
always founded ou some personal interest, the objector having a case 
of his ,o\vn which would not fit in with what tho representatives wero 
anxious to bavo declared to he the custom. There was found to 
be diversity of practice on some points ; but the almost perfect 
unanimity as to what the rule ought to be was most striking. 

336. It is not necessary that I should enter into nny general 
OeeenJ muti on discussion on Tribal Custom, especially after tits 

the ribjsct of coelom- able and exhaustive treatment that the subject 
%rr Uw ' has received in Mr. Wilson's account of the 

customary law of the Sires district and to the other volumes of the 
series. All the more important points that have arisen iu our inquiry 
me fully considered in the following analysis, and little beyond the 
description that I hare given of our proceediugs is required by way of 
preface. 

There aroone or two points, however, to which I may usefullv refer, 
nans-? of custom be- * thil,k tim 11 ,nis t ;l!t ea view is still generally 
c-'iniu/ criscaiiitni too prevalent, amongst those entrusted witli the ud- 
°"" i! »r c‘ » wroug ministration of tho law of what ought to constitute 
r " 1 ‘ a valid tribal custom. It. is usually considered by 

the C'ivii Courts, following ideas derived at first or second hand from 
English law, that such a custom is established if it. fulfils the conditions 
requisite for ail customs, t e., is uot contrary to law or morality, is cer¬ 
tain, &c., and it it. is supported by sufficient number of precedents. %t 
appears to me that, it would be most dangerous in a country like the 
Punjab, in which ntn-r all law and order have been established for only a 
generation, and of parts of which the resources are as yet only developing, 
to accept instances that occurred in an early stage and in a condition of 
dheiety widely different from tit - present, and on them to found a hard- 
and-tast rule to he applied to all cases that may arise iu the future. To 
do so would be to ignore, or rather to strangle, what is aptlv termed tho 
laxo-creating faculty of the people, which is their only means of adapting 
* custom to an altered condition of things. This is ail element in all 
inquiries into custom that ought to be recognized and given full weight 
to. Against a rule which is ouce taken as established by the Courts 
there is appareutly no remedy except legislation, however inapplicable 
the rule may have become ; and so much of the substantive civil law 
of the country as comes within tho scope of those inquiries into Tribal 
Custom will not, I trust, be the subject of legislation for a very loug 
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time. In seeking proof of a tribal custom regard should not be had 
merely to the few precedeuts, or tho statements of tha witnesses pro¬ 
duced in evidence by the parties to a particular case in which the ques¬ 
tion of the custom is in dispute, but rather to the general expression 
of the tribal opinion at a time when, owing to the absence of disputes, 
this can be relied on ss unprejudiced. 1 was much impressed with 
the perfect unanimity displayed by the representatives of Borne groups 
in rejecting what had been held by the Civil Courts of the District to 
bo an established custom on the force of the precedents which had 
actually occurred, but certainly were not a suflieieut basis for a rule. 

337, The element for which'allowance should be made in endea- 
Cmtom* must alter vouring to derive a rule of tribal custom from pre- 
wlth ebsayM in the cedents is whether the state of society and the 
condition o£society. conditions under which they occurred are such os 
to make the instances applicable to cases arising in the present time. 
The greatest divergence between the custom as held by om Civil Courts* 
and the tribal opinion tAkcg place in regard to interference with the 
natural order of succession to property in land. For instance, before 
onr annexation of the Ludhiana district thirty years ago there was 
more tiinu sufficient land for the wants of the agricultural population; 
and each proprietor had as much as ho could cultivate or ivna willing 
to undertake tho responsibility of, for under our predecessors the bur¬ 
dens attached to the possession of land were heavy. Every proprietor 
hod to provide for tho cultivation of his land and the payment of the 
Ore rowwt fcTCTonne ; and, if he happened to be old” and childless, 
in had to geteome one to assist-him m the cultivation, or even to un¬ 
dertake the whole responsibility of proprietorship. His agnates had 
perhs|>s as much land as they oouM manage, and would decline to add 
more to it. Under these circnmstanoes the proprietor naturally turned 
to his wife’s relations, or to tho family into which his sister or daughter 
had married ; and brought in, with tho tacit consent of tbe agnates, soma 
one who would take the place of a sou. The condition of things is now 
completely changed. Tho scarcity of laud is. with tho increase of 
population, making itself fob more and more, while property in land 
has acquired a dearly recognized and marketable value, which was 
quite unknown thirty yems ago. Tho tribal fueling now ts that a 
co-sharer in a village has hut a life interest in his share of the laud that 
he inherits, and that he should not be permitted to do anything that will 
iajure the rights of the reversioners. If the agricultural population had 
their own way in tho matter, they would undoubtedly establish some¬ 
thing retembling a general law of entail; and, however objectionable 
restrictions on the power of a proprietor of land may be in principle, or 
when applied to large estates, I think that most officers who nave a 
knowledge of what it now going on amongst the agricultural popu¬ 
lation would ho iucliued to agree with me in thinking that such a law 
could not but operate for the good or the mass of the peasantry. It is 
not necessary to pursue this subject further ; and all that I have said 
ie merely intended to illustrate the divergence between tribal feeling 



as to what a custom should be, aud the view that is apt to be taken by 
the Civil Courts. 

338. The method usually employed for seeking the proof of a cus- 
tom appears to mo to be founded on a confusion 
of id ea». Two parti., com. into,aourt. uI*J»P»« 
look merely to instances, relating, say, to the succession ot a daugtuers 


ins..! TuS Two parti.. ». iatocoort 

look merely to iaatauee#, relating, say, to the succession ot a daugnters 
which may be excep- in pre r erenC e to collsterals. The burden ot 

pZ’ionIt JUZi proving the existence in a certain tribe or got of a 
/celiHd. custom by which the daughter s son succeeds i 

..reference to the agnates, which is certainly treated by the Courts as a 
“ from the natural and ordinary law of inheritance, is on the 
2KXC it; and he is able to point to 12 or 20 instances m which 
Bha.’gone io tin. way But.uppoa. that before £■> d-grt. 
arose the whole tribe were assembled and questioned on this po it. 
The answer would almost certainly be that the iostoncM qwo^w^e 

mere exceptions to the rule of the tribe and had no efe^^Wy 

*;r hz lira r ■fiasKtia: i 

daughter’s son did not succeed, or a proprietor did not make a gift 
of ids land, because tins was recognized as contrary to the custom of tt 
tribe But bow are such instances to be proved ? lhe best evidence 
sSSst the existence of a custom should be recognized as consisting 
St he denial by the leading men of the tribe or got of such a custom, 
and the repudiation of the instances quoted in suppoit of 
exceptions. 

">■ I rentnre to £■*•>. * "ft!' £2u 

«»«!' * attestation, it will be found to aupply the 
Ci.il Court, witb a clear .Ute.u.ut of -tat, 

tribe or sol a. the rule « •»>■ *,‘ '“‘ tL repra.nt.tir.. of « 

S»0 “ iM,"d3Of it/uxbtato. M.* -■-£*! 
' * . .» v i i k a strongest, presumption in favour 

sS&lE^ 

speak.^f eoBwe, of t Lid to follow them blindly, because they 

founded en,*»«®<aeut; data.andl * *oHo» t» J, QQ foundation, 
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too often looked for iu the Distrbt Record Office only, the last 
place iu my opinion to which rosort should ho had. 


340. Of the manner in which customs niter to keep pace with 

Ir-t-mwa ct caetoms the changing conditions of society instances 

alf.rinjr with the progress will ba found everywhere in tlia Codes. Time 

ofso.-iety. the disintegration of the family, the substitu¬ 

tion for it of the individual, and tho breaking down of the paternal 
authority will bo seen from such facts us the disappearance of the 
custom of “ Chunda vand” succession, whore the wives, and not the 
sons, were the units. In tho matter of marriage, too, it is certain 
that tho liberty of a gTown-up woman, or, at all events of a widow, to 
contract herself ^ill be in time established, for I do Uut suppose 

that the Courts would hold that the marriage of a widow celebrated 

with the usual ceremonies would be iuvalid, or tiie offspring of such 
a union iilegitimate, because the consent of tho deceased husband's 
lioiis had not hot .1 obtained ; but befovo our rule began such indepen¬ 
dence ou the part of a woman couid uot have boeu imagined. 

341. There are other points on which much might bo written, 
Neffleot of tha M»ho- such for example ns tho complete supersession 

aodso iM Hindu Uw. 0 f the Mahomedau law wherever taBd is 
opnooynrf. The Mahomedtn land-owners, with the exception ef tba 
Awlna/^hs all ponvarta freaa tlia Hinds rsugion ; and aran atodngst 
ths Awan^do attention is pah) to tbs ralaa of inheritanos prescribed 
by tha JWdroA, wh^ro VI is succession’ is Id land. The Hindu law is 
equally neglected, aod the soil appear* to impose its own l&wa on all 
claseee alike. 


J?u cloar 
mfti'.tairi 'i| '.('tween oik.i''*- 
tral ■ ml ai'inirevi projinU, 


342, It will be teen that no clear distinction is maintained in 
dintincti'ju the Codes between ancestral and acquired 
property. An agriculturist has a right to do 
what lie choose.'- with movtublc property of all 
ports ; hut the limit to his power of disposal extend- to all immove¬ 
ables. In truth, tho idi .t of acquiring landed property otherwise than 
by ft grant, of waste or by inheritance is entirely a growth of our 
rule, really of tho last 15 or 20 years. Tho acquisition of land by 
purchase is now not uncommon, amongst the Juts at all events; but 
no distinction between this and inherited property in laud is recog¬ 
nized, *ud the rtiieB of succession, restriction on alienation, &e., would 
apparently apply to both alike. The idea, perhaps, is that such property 
is acquired by means of the ancestral property ; but, nt all events, 
the answers to the questions showed no tendency to exclude it from the 
accepted tribal rules. 


343. I do not give an abstract of the Tribal Custom, because I 
No separate abstract of hope that the Analysis will be found suffieient- 
the t osi-mary Law made, ly condensed for ail purposes; and an abstract 
■would be morcly a repetition of what will be fohnd in the following 
paragraphs. 
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ANALYSIS OP THE CODES OP TRIBAL CUSTOM. 


Section I.—FAMILY AND TRIBAL CONNECTION. 

344. Question 1 .—Am any pertains consult-red to be relations 
{v:drinJn) besides those v:ho are descended 
from a common ancestor / Are any r,f thevsifes 
kindmd considered to be relations (u\iritt.iu) 
of (l) the husband, (2) the husband's relatives 


Who are torraeil relations 
(*’ iru/in) besides the a^- 
Dit i : ttie wife’s UnJrotl ? 


or children ? 

All tribes nro agreed that only agnates are included in the term 
(waritaii), and that none of the wife’s kindred are to be bo designated, 
tliia auBwer being of course suggested by the word wdris, which wan 
cued in the question and really means “ heirs." A man’s owu relations and 
those of hi* wife are called *dk, w hich word includes both relations and 
connections by marriage ; and relationship is tnldru A wife’s relation! are 
specially known as soars ; and I need not detail 4be several particular 
names of them, which will be found in any dictionary. This first question 
is a general one, not intended to elicit a statement of any custom ; but I 
would note that Maliomedans and Hindus alike repudiated the idea of a 
wife's relations having auy sort of status in her husband's family. 

?45. Question 2.—Explain your system, of reckoning generations. 

Th-arste u of re :k<.niaj? By how wtoy generations arc the. following 

oions. p''esnos said to In. o lut'd, (o the pc non whose 

r, Af.'.'/yw ‘ ( | \ r, 

The n\ kiudti-T is ovei-ywh-we by ttsmm'i.Kii as distinguished from 
Jcgre-y ; hut tie- metnr is of iu> practical iiuja-rlaitre in connection with 
the devolution of property. In keeping the safai, or time <>f purification, 
it is usual amongst Hindus to include as relations those descended from 
n commou ancestor up to a certain generation. Some of the answers 
gave a method of calculation similar to that noted by Mr. Wilson in 
Sirsa, reckoning tho number of generations back to the common ancestor. 
Thus an uncle or a grand-uncle and nil his descendants are in a sense 
Baid to be in the same degree of relationship ; hut I think that this was 
an iuveution made to suit the question. Brother, cousin, &c., are 
generally spoken of ns in the same generation ; father, uncle, son, nephew, 
aain the second ; grandfather, grand-uncle, grandson, &o., as in the third. 
The remaining questions of this Section in “ Punjab Customary Law,’’ 
Yol. Ill, are intended to elicit answers descriptive of tho constitu¬ 
tion of the.family and of the tribe ; and information on these points will 
be fouud in sufficient detail, I trust, in the previous chapters of tho 
Report. __ 


Section II.— BETROTHAL. 

Thosgsat which betro- 34 G. Question 3. —,1/ what aye can betro- 

thal takes place. */t,d take place f 

Betrothal can take place at any age—the answer given by all tribes. 
A betrothal is an alliance between two families. In tho pure form (pun), 
in which there is no money consideration, the ceremony take* place 
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when the partiee ore not mote than fire or six years of age, and the 
same is tlio case when im exchange (rata sata ) of betrothal is effected. 
Where money ii paid the parties, especially amongst the Jats,nre often 
much older; and, where they sire grown up. marriage follows very 
ahortly after betrothal. 

347 . Question 4 .— Who hat the power 0 / making the contract of 
Who has the power ot betrothal, and whew content- is necessary ? Is 

betrothal. that of the parties required i 

The consent of the parents or, if tlie father is dead, of the guardian, I* 
necessary in qll cases ou die side of the girl ; and also on that of the hoy 
if hv ta » thihor. If the boy is of age, be can contract a betrothal, 
whether ids father is alive or not. Perhaps Use original custom should 
bo stated more strictly than this by saying that the betrothal is arranged 
between the families on both sides. Bui, as the family breaks up and tlio 
paternal authority loses its force, the son would assert his right of acting 
for himself when of ago. One or two cases were quoted amongst the 
lirijpufs ami other Mnhomcdan tribes in which a grown-up girl had con¬ 
tracted a marriage without consent of her parents. Of course such action 
was not admitted as lawful by the representatives of (ho tribes; but, if 
the marriage ceremony bad been duly performed bv a priest mid ctm- 
•nmmfttion had followed, I do not think that a Court of Law Sould 
undo it The right of guardianship iu the matter of betrothal will 
be fond dtaesttd under question No, (Mb 

348. Question i.^-DsoeriJbe tke formalities observed on the 
FonnmiiHos Of betrothal: occasion of « betrothal. By tdurt formality 

Hindn Jau: jm* contract*, does the contract become binding f 

In paragraphs 77—79 . ome account has been given of the ceremonies 
attending betrothal. Where amongst the Hindu Jats the betrothal is 
pvn, or without consideration (lie) only pure form including the ratio 
eu/tii or )eciprornli«ti of hetr.ilh d), action is taken by ihegtW's parents, 
who search for a suitable match. On finding one they send their h/yis, 
or go-b'-t>vr>ens, general!*, the pries! [par (tut) and barber (t/ate), rome- 
times with ott.css (jhimear, £•*.,' when the family it, 0110 of position, 
bearing presents to tho house of the family selected. The presents 
Consist of a soin of money (varying from 1 to 21 mohors), sugar or 
dates chnhara, &<:.; from t>J to 11 eeers (kacha weight). When 

the Idyls arrive at the boy’s house his relations and the neighbours are 
colled together, the boy is seated on a cltair, and the money sud sweets 
aro pat Into his lap by the lapis, and a little of the latter into his mouth 
(all such presents are colled slogan or “ of good omen ”). Hie boy 
then salutes Hie assembled people; and after that his parents divide 
sugar amongst'them. Thfc father of the boy presents some money 
to the lapis to be taken back to the girl’s parents—no amount is 
spccifii-l, but it may be rupees or mohart. The lapis take of this 
as mini) as they have been told by the girl’s parents to accept, 
generally <>ue. or two rupees only, retnruing the test. The Idpis also 
get something for themselves ; and then return to the girl’s parents. 
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The Garew&ls andotlier high gots of Hindu Jats profeee to regard 
Where money u taken the taking of a consideration for a girl as a 
for the match. pin ; l, u t there are not many families in any 

of tiie got* that refrain from doing it now-a-days. "Where money it 
taken the girl is the commodity to be sold; and the boy's people 
begin. No Idgis are sent by them ; but the boy’s father or some near 
relation with one or two others go to the girl’s house and a bargaiu 
is struck. The price is said to,have beeu in former times Rs. 40 at the 
time of betrothal, and Rs. 80 afterwards, at the time of marriage ; but as 
much ns Rs. 500 is not at all an uncommon price now. When the bargain 
lias been struck the girl’s parents send their Idgis, or general!}’ one 
man ( naie ), to the boy’s house, and ceremonies similar to those de¬ 
scribed above are performed. 

The Lobanus.and Samis have similar ceremonies to the Jats; and 
their betrothals are almost invariably for 
Other Hindus. money. It is said that the boy’s people most 

Nad afWr tb* oeretnony a present of clothes and jewelry to the girl. 

The ooremtautM observed by all R&jputs, Hindu and Xahoondtt, 
ktD the Nate, and differ bub little from those 
R * JpaU ‘ pt the Hindu Jsts, wsoept that Money «• never 

taken in this tribe for fc betrothal. " Tim girl’s people (tend to the boy’s 
a present of a few rupees, a ring, clothes and sweets in charge of the 
Idgis, who are generally three or four in number, a Brahmin 
(parohit), udie, mirdsi, jMmear, chamdr. The employment of the 
Brahmin by the \iahomedau Rajputs is remarkable; and also the use 
of tin: ring, which we find, too, amongst the Sainis. When the Idgis 
reach the boy’s house the same ceremonies are performed as in tiie 
case of the Hindu Jats, the ring being put on the boy’s finger, the 
clothes and mouey into his lap, and some sweets into his mouth, in 
the presence of his relations and the neighbours. Tito Qazi is some¬ 
times called to give greater formality, and the ijdb qabul is asked and 
answered. 


Amongst the Muhotnedan Jats the ceremonies described above are 
performed when the parties have made up their 
Other Mahometan tribes. | liil((|s for the betrothal; the ndie of the girl’s 

people comes to the boy’s house with one rupee and sugar, and presents 
them to him in the presence of the relations and friends, sometimes 
staining bis hands with ma/uidi. The people assembled are fed witli 
sweets, apd a present is sometimes sent back to the girl’s house. The 
Rajputs afld Jats, being converts, have retained their Hiudu customs 
almost in their entirety. 

Amongst the Mahomedan Gujara, Araiens and Dogars, the father 
and a few relations, or the relations alone, go to the girl’s bouse, an arrange¬ 
ment having been made beforehand, and give presents of sweets, clothes, 
&c., for her. TbeQieiis called, and the ijdb qabul asked and answered by 
the parties making the contract. The boy’s relations are fed and 
dismissed, usually with*a present of clothes (kites, <f>e.) On their 
arrival at their own home they distribute sugar to their relations in 
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token of the betrothal. Amongst the A wans it is the custom for the 
boy’s people to go to the girl’s house. The betrothal is agreed to, 
and in token of it the girl’s people give a piece of cloth (called rtza) 
to the boy’s, who distribute a small sum amongst the lagis of the 
girl's people; and on their return to their own village divide sugar 
amongst their friends. The priest is not called. 

As to the question of which of the ceremonies make the betrothal 
By what formality does contract binding, it may be said that in the 

the betrothal become bind- case of the Hindu Jats the betrothal is com- 

pleted when the sweets and other presents 
brought from the girl’s house are handed over to tho hoy before his 

relations by the lagis of the girl's people. Where the hoy’s people go 

to the girl’s house they merely strike the hargnin and pay some of 
the price. The lagis of the girl then go, as in tho other case, to the 
house of the hoy and complete the betrothal by the usu-.l ceremonies. 
The payment of part of the price agreed, where a consideration is taken, 
would only complete the agreement to betroth, not the betrothal. 
Amongst the other tribes, too, no particular part of the ceremony 
appears to bo essential, like walking round the sacred fire in the 
Hiudu marriage. The formalities observed in a betrothal tire merely 
tlieexpressiou of au agreement between the two families and the announce¬ 
ment of this to the world, and religion has no part in them. 

849. Questions. — Is a mav:ho has contracted a ' betrothal 
Priority in betrothal entitled to marry another wife before he 
entitling to priority of marries her to whom he was first betrothed ; 
marriage. or y oes priority in betrothal entitle the girl 

to priority in marriage ? 

All tribes except die Malmmedan R&jpnts of Jagraon, who arc 
of the Manj get, are agreed that priority of betrothal entitles to 
priority of marriage; and that, if the boy is married to another 
girl first, the girl’s permits have I lie option of breaking olf the 
bitroth.i!; but uno igst all me Hindu tribes, where a brother ora 
cousin has left a widow, the bov may marry in-r by the /■•iivuvi form of 
marriage in order ‘‘to preserve iln-imnor of die family,” Without prejudice 
to his right iu regard of the girl betrothed to him. The custom of karewi 
will be discussed later, and it will be seeu that a woman by marriage 
virtually becomes the property of the family into which she goes ; 
awl it is recognized that, when she becomes a widow, some arrange¬ 
ment must of necessity be made to get her another husbaud in it. 


Reasons for which a be¬ 
trothal may be annulled. 


300. Question 7 .—For what reasons can a 
betrothal be annulled ! Is impotence or immorality 
(bad chalani) a sufficient ground for breaking 


of? 

The following are recognized by all tribes as sufficient reasons 
for breaking off a betrothal—leprosy, impotence, madness, blindness, 
becoming o t faqtr, ebauge of religion, immorality on the part of the 
girl. If the boy be of age he can refuse to complete the marriage ; 
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l>iit this would really be letting the girl’* people off. If tho boy 
or girl torn out to lie of a low caste, it appears that tbe contract 
could be annulled. The inquiry on this point was not made front 
all tribes; bat, it either party had made a misrepresentation on this 
subject, I do not tliiuk that proof of a custom would be necessary. 
All tribes are agreed that the above reasons arc 'uffieient for breaking 
off a betrothal, and many iterances of each cause were given. It 
would not appear that the hodilv infirmity mast necessarily have 
(leveloped after tiio betrothal, tbmigh I suppose that, if it were proved 
that the party had full knowledge of the inlirmity to which it after¬ 
wards objected, the reason would not be considered sufficient by a 
Court of Law. The Juts appear to consider it tlio proper thin", in 
tiie case of tint boy dying or becoming physically unlit, that the giil 
should, if possible, be married to Ids brother, i.e. inside the timiilv ; but 
there is nothing resembling a positive custom that could he < olorccd, 
only a feeling, which will he I on ml to have, its origin in most case# 
io t|i« fact of mouey having been paid for tho giii. 

881 - Question 8.— If the betrothal be annulled at the inttanht 

Whst may binouart °f one party u that «p itty liable for (he 
on account of btdl of ADfllM. efct, 0f» Hot! 

betrothal. * 

As pointed out before tlie advantage# derived from the befrothnl 
me all on the boy’s side, and all trbes agree that an action for breach 
•d - the contract would lie as a matter of course where the girl’s people 
hr«'kc ctf witliout sufficient cause. A few tribes or groups also recorded 
the view that damages would be recovered bv tbe girl’s family front 
the boy’s lor u breach without good reason; but instance* to support 
this arc not given, nud it is said that the idtl’s people would not 
think of suing. The question of damages is after all scarcely one to 
be decided by custom, which can define what constitute* a proper 
contract of betrothal, and the grounds on which such contract can 
ho annulled by cither party. Suits on the part of the girl’s people 
are unknown ; but. tint would not prevent a Court of Law from 
considering whether iu any particular case they were eutitled to 
damages. 

The question (No. f!) in V<d. Ill of “ Punjab Customary Law” 
as to the repayment nl expenses in case of a breach for good reason 
was not asked ; as this, too, is a point rather of positive law than 
of custom. 

’*- 

Section III.—MARRIAGE. 


[>gr«« of nlattonifaip 
prohibited for marriage. 


1152. Question 9.— IV if A in vhat degree* 
of reUilionidup is vi/irriagc luuful / 


Amongst all the Hindu tribes (Jat, Saini, LobAnti, Rajput) marriage 
with a girl belonging to the usual four go(t is prohibited—(1) tho boy's 
own, (2) Lus mother's, (8) his father’s mother's, and ( t) hi# Mother's 
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motlier’s. Amongst Msiliomedans a man may not many within the 
degree* forbidden by Mahomedau law ffourteeu in number), which 
I need not enumerate. 


353. Question 10.— What physical defects are t*njjidcnt for annul- 
Physical defects annuli- ment of marriage t Are idiotry or lunacy, 
ing a lunriin^. impotence or mutilation, sufficient cause* l 

la any distinction mode if the party seeking 
annulment knew of the defect at the time of marriage or if the defect 
have arisen subsequently-1 


The lWjputa (Hiudn and M.ihomednu) and Hindu Jata of the 
GsrewAI got say that a marriage cumiot be annulled for any of these 
reasons; and uo instances of anuiilinent ainonsrit them are forth¬ 
coming- It must be remembered that the indissoluble nature of thy 
contract and the geneial strictness in the matter of marriage are 
what the Rajput* rely on to maintain their purity of descent*; and 
the G.ueivals, too, being of the highest standing amongst Juts, and 
calling themselves Rajputs in origin, try to prevent any laxuees. 
Amongst the other tribes lunacy or idiotey, leprosy, mutilation are 
agreed to be good grounds for annulment; and instances are given 
to show tfiis from all soctiou* and localities, No other defoot* nri 
•dnitted, although the word impotence appear# in lomo of the'answers, 
W ■uteaka [should think, m a case of annulment For this ejtQH lias 
••W oeewred as iar as I oao team. * The Hindu data generally 
tluak, u might be expeoietC that U 15 woman, whed freed from her 
husbaud for auy of the above causes, must continue in the family, 
and marry Ins brother, Ac. by karnsa-, but I do not think thnt there is 
anything amounting to a custom that could be enforced ou this point; 
or that the Courts woiiiu declare void her marriage to a stranger. 


354. 


Msrrm::>“ oul-i.J 

triby or ic'iginu, 


Question 

of Ov 


11 .—Between v.hat tribes is marriage lawful, 
and bih'xen people of what religions l Ts 
flu n; uuy other cause invalidating a mar¬ 
riage / 


All Hindus slate that a man may marry a virgin of his own tribe 
(gaum) only ; but in a kareica marriage many sections sav ihut a 
widow of auy other Hindu tribe may be taken. Hindu Rajputs and 
Mahotnedun Rajputs, Dogurs, Amiens say tlmt any marriage out of the 
tribe is unlawful. The Awans, who go more by the Muhomedan law 
than any other tribe, and the Mahomedau Gujars.record that one of them 
may marry any woman of their own religion. Many instances are 
given of Hind* Juts marrying widows of other Hindu tribes atul 
the offspring being considered legitimate. This is another of the 
points ou which the strictness of tho old custom is not likely to with¬ 
stand long tho inroads made by the progress of society. I very 
much doubt if, even amongst the Rajputs, the offspring of a marriage, 
otherwise properly contracted, with a woman not belonging to the 
tube would be considered by the Courts not entitled to inherit. At 
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,„„e„t the tar 

sufficient deterrent from such ^ loag the social punishment 

will retain its force for ever. e u tribes and sections of 

SiSib'A-M * * 

355 . Question 12 .^ Mayj* ma^ ^ ^ . and w ith what rela- 

Belations of the wife H / 0 f fo s w if°- t» marriage unlawful . 

With whom mamage » non ' marry Ins wile 8 8,s 1 t f r "?? 

prohibited. . A ? tt "i hut ho may not marry his wife a 

tlier the former is alive or^ dead > b^h daug hter, (4) 

(l) mothers sister, ( 2 ) “ lthei wife’s ''mother (all Hindus). All 
brother’s daughter, and, of conr , h Mall omedan law qn 

th0 Mahomedan tribes are bound^ 7 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

this point; % n( l a ma m-u-rv any of ber near 

: M the former is alive, nor may h ‘ ^ y ith t h fl family 

tL L when the wife, dies, the connection w the sis^ *4 

W p»mb% m- i j.—ift«* •«•»*•«. ***** 

JSSS***' for tamora. 

It a Hindu baa turned >»■ f . 1,8 hae obaused 

U n» “cng„i»d torn, of ««-—•* 

winch the \ih‘Vp,‘ ^ : s »>pvcr tuken buck, 

R/yput tribe a divorcee w « - ‘ proni bited by consanguinity 

351 . Qua..,on foster mother, or 

J;T de.eeud rf trcr n J'?nt*/™. U the .* - 
strictiou. g58 Q uestion 15 ,-Bow many wives are 

Number of wives. allowed 9 Hmifc to the number of 

Amongst Hindus there 18 . "J' f ui f or Lobana to h ? ve more 

wives, except that >t >s ^tber fixed by Mahomedan law for all 
than four 5 and this m JS?JJ r Q j at could not afford a second wife; 

Mahomedaus. An ordinary a brother’s widow, or where 

and it is not usual to take op u ma le offspring by bis 

fcJE St, tSU. »»a _ of ^ Mr. «f 

gM,et«r touriy two or three Je M ^ foa mm* 

.gt&i’puS? " V «* fc f a ‘‘- between 6 and 20 ; but there 
Marriage takee P'a“ » “J “{ Led Hindu farnBiw infant 

*S ™£- *• 0^ agrMtura. 
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population; but I hare known rases of Rajputs keeping their 
daughters till even yn years of ago because a suitable mutch could 
not be found. Where the girl has not attained the age of puberty 
she remains in her parent’s house after marriage till she doeB so, and is 
tiien made over to her luishatid'8 people [initkldua). Amongst ordinary 
agriculturists (be girl is generally of a good age when married, 
and tbo inukldtva follows soon after marriage. The question 
was not raised of whether a mukldiva could bo forced before tho 
girl bad attained tho ago of puberty; but I should think that a 
Court would refuse, on grounds of morality, to make her over to 
her husband before she bad reached this. 


MO. Question 17. — Whose consent is necessary to the validity 
i. a* <>f mcrriage-{ l ) when both parties ore under 
cttonjtst » vatta Mr- age ; (2) when either ts of age l Gan a woman con- 
ri«(r*. tract a legal marriage without, the consent 

of her guardian ? 

This question relates to first marriages otilv; and all tribes 
arc agreed that a girl cannot contract a law I ill mariiago with¬ 
out the consent other guardians whether she be grownup or not. 
The onlv di-soiit was bv ono of tlio Awaus, who gave instances 
in wliich grown-up girls had contracted marriages which were 
upheld hy the Courts. Custom notwithstanding, I think that 
we are bound to come to thi* that a marriage with a grown-up 
*4rl, celebrated and consummated, must be recognized by the Courts. 
Where the boy ia of nge he can contract a valid 'marriage, ae bewafa 
* betrstitfd, of hit own acoord. 

361. Question 18.— With what ceremonies 
is a marriai 
th* snsiem binding / 


Cercmoniia of niirrisfo; a marriage celebrated and what ceremony makes 


which of them mak 
union binding. 


Iu paragraphs 78 and 79 I have given a brief account of tho ceremo¬ 
nies observed by Hindus and M.-thomedans, and I need not repeat it 
hero. T, is the yhera, or walking together round the fire, white the 
llvaiiitiin repeats the marriage muif.-irr that constitutes the actual 
cert.irony iu a Hindu marriage (with a virgin j, the other observances 
being merely part of the wedding celebration. Amongst Jlthoniedans 
the marriage is celebrated a< cording to Mulmiucdan law by the priest; 
and the reading of the nika h, or service, makes tho marriage binding. 
Of tbe whule question of karewa, or widow marriages, an account will 
be found furtlfer on iu this section (Question 24). 

361. Question 19.— Upon what grounds may a woman be divorced T 
Is change of religion a sufficient reason? May 
r?bidiTomEt W0 ‘ a hu(,a,,d divorce his wife without assigning any 
cause 1 

A Hindu may turn his wife out of doors for immorality or change 
of religion, but for no other reason; and, if he does so, she censes to be 
his wife. A Hindu marriage is nominally indissoluble, and there is, 
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therefore, no recognized form of divorce. Some of the Hindu Jatssnid 
that a mnn should have witnesses when he expels his wife. The Maiio- 
niednns follow the Muhoinednu law on this point; and a woman may 
tiijuiinally be divorced without cause assigned, subject to the payment of 
the dower (mehr). Amongst Mahomedan Rajputs a woman divorced 
uithont cause is said to be entitled to maintenance ; but no instance* 
of this arc given, and nil tribes agree in reprobating such a divorce. 
I'nblic opinion prevents the strict Mahomedan law from producing 
hardship in inis respect. 


363. Question 

Formalities of divorce. 


20.<—II 'hat are the formaiitie* attending divorce f 
It there any distinction between taldq and 
khula t 


Divorce is given by Mahomedans according to the Mnhomndan law, 
and Uinta appears to he unknown amongst the common people. As 
to Hindus, the answer has been given under the preceding (piestion. 


Claim of the divorced wife 

uatut her hoabaud. 


364. Question 21. — lias the divorced wife 
any claim against her husband for maintenancel 
J / she be divorced for adultery f 

Uhe answer to this has already, been given under No. 19. A Hindu 
woman, rnless turned out for adultery or change of ralurum, rrtnVff 
have ajclaim against her husband for maintenance, unlaas, of W rae, ib 
married some one else. Mahomedan* amiear to follow Uj* Malioipf- 
dan law in this point; and the divorced woman is entitled to her 
dow.*r. There is some disagreement as to whether the woman gets 
her dower when divorced for good reason; but I should think that 
the Mnhomedan law would decide in this, ub it docs in other matters 
not connected with property in laud. At all events there is nothing 
of the nature of a tribal or local custom on the point. If a dispute 
should arise if. would bo decided by reference to the village priest 
(mullah) j or, if the parties resorted to the Civil Courts, according to 
recognized interpretation of the Mahomedan law. 


Divorce bj the wife. ., 365 ’ 22 .—On what grounds *as the 

vnje right to claim release from the marriage Ue ? 

See question 10. Change of religion or the bodily infirmities or 
Injuries mentioned there are good grounds; but the Rajputs say that 
a woman catmot be released for aoj reason. 

866, Question 23.— What is dower and. when docs it become dive ? 

D ower When the marriage is celebrated or on the death 

of the husband or on divorce l If ike wife is 
divorced for adultery is she entitled to dower ? 

Dower (mehr) is known amongst the Mahomedans only. By the 
Law (Sharah) the amount of dower is Rs. 32-4 ; but a higher sum may 
be .fixed.. The recorded custom ns to payment varies slightly in the 
various tribes; bgt as a fact the claim is almost invariably given ’bp 
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by tbe woman (hibadena). If a dispute arose, the parties would agree 
to abide by the Mahomednn Ir.y ; but a dispute is likely te arise 
only in the event of a divorce, which is an unusual occurrence. It 
has generally been recorded that half of the dower ( prompt) is due 
at the time of marriage, and the real may be demanded at any time; 
but both are usually given up by the wile at the time of marriage. 
In this matter of dower also there is no local or tribal cuBtom ; nor, 
from the nature of the subject, was one to be expected. 

307. Question 24 .—Describe the customs 

na^** " WU ° W °f kareva > cUdar ddha ' n ha ' ** thc 

b ” jerence between such marriages and those oj the 

ordinary kind? 

The Hindus call tho ' re-marriage of a widow karewa ( I he cere¬ 
mony being chddar ddlna) ; atid it is practised by all the agricultural 
tribes except the Ilajputs- There is, of course, no betrothal; and the 
ceremony ia of the simplest description. The pJiera is not performed ; 
but the pdda, or priest, worships the chaunk as in a first marriage, the 
parties being seated side by side in the presence of the relations and 
neighbours. Tl\p priest makes the parties' heads touch, ties some part 
of their clothes together by a knot, and places a chadar over them both. 
Sweets (guv, shakar , &c.) are distributed amongst those present iu 
honour of the event. 

I have already remarked that a betrothal is really a contract 
between two families; and that, when money ispaid for h girt, she becomes 
id a way the property {hag) of the family info which she has been 
betrothed. Where site has been actually married there is fc atili rtto*jp- 
ey'firebug that she belongs to the family of her husband, wfcMfesr lire 
Mutfiftmormaking over has actttdly taken plane or not. A brother 
or*’first wain of tbe*deo«raed would, *if tbe girl were still in her 
parent’s bouse, take the mukUtsa as a matter of course, for bIic has 
ceased to belong to her father’s family. Where Hie girl is under age 
there would be no question of her consent, nnd she would probably be 
remarried by her parents to the person selected by the other family. 
Where she is _>f full age, all the Hindu tribes agree that she cannot be 
forced to marry her husband's brother or cousin, and hit* the option of 
remaining a widow in hiw family ; but, if Bhe marries auy one, it should 
bo the brother or, faiiiug him, some other member of the family. It is 
oousidered a great dishonour, apart from the pecuniary loss, for Jut 
widow to marry into a strange family ; but as to how far this cau be 
said to be a custom which tlio Courts should enforce, it is not necessary 
for me to Inward an opinion. The tribal feeling is very strongly in 
favour of maintaining the power of the husband’s family over the 
tuition of the widow in this matter; while our Courts could scarcely 
refuse to recognise as valid a marriage contracted by a widow who 
was not a minor, although it had not the sanction of her husband’s 
relations. 

Of Mabomedaiis, the RajpuU do not allow remarriage of a 
widow or divorced woman; ami the mau who contract* such a marriage 
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would be pntont of caste. But the marriage, if celebrated acaording to 
tho Mahomedan service, would apparently bo a perfectly valid one, for, 
ns in the case of mai ri.-.^e out of tbo tribe, there are no consoqnencea 
beyond the social punishment. Amongst all the other Mahomedan 
tribes widow marriages are practised, and the widow does not apparently 
require anyone’* conseut if she « of age. There is no distinction 
between the service on a first and a second marriage ; but tho bardt, or 
bridal procession, and ether celebrations are omitted in the (niter. 
Amongst the Mahomedan Gnjars if the husband lias left a brother, 
and the widow marries some other person, tire man she marries most 
pav to the first husband's family a fine of Its. 150 to 200, or givo a girl 
in marriage {win). This custoip has been recognized by the Courts. In 
the other Malumicdiin tribes it, is usual for tho widow to marry a 
brother or near relation of tbo deceased Imsbaud ; blit ther*> dues not 
appear to b’> a positive custom on the. point. 


868. Question 25. — Where the marriage ceremony has not been per¬ 
formed does the cohabitation of a man and teaman 

Out owe ooh*b*Ution 

cowUtnte * v«Hd Kturisfe. eonsiitule a ma ri gtt 

Amongst*11 Mahomedan tribes the niiah or 
marriage service is necessary for a legitimate marriage. Amongst tho 
Hindus there is n daily increasing laxity in the matter of tho widow mar¬ 
riage, as 1 have noticed in paragraph 78 of the Report; and I am inclined 
to think ihat in all the Hindu agricultural tribps (except the Rajputs) 
«‘<>h:*'nilut:iiu. nr 'ititig together as man and wil'o without any ceremony, 
wutrld c-on-tirnle a legitimate mania go, s,» tar as tho issue of such a union 
is concerned. Such i-uhabitalion is still op. lily telTohaled, just as tins 
taking of inonev tor a girl : ami under moive rnlu tile omission ot the 
ee.remortv was (and sti'i is, 1 believe) punished with a fine, perhaps in 
the interest ot the priestly class : but very few of the tribes or pots would 
go the length of saying that the issue of such n union would be illegitimate. 
When the husband dies, the widow may take her place in the house of 
smmdi the brothers (dttoar or jet) as a seift of the brother without *ny 
ceremony; or, in tho com of tho marriage, but not the mst&Aotfe ferfng 
taken place, the brother may go and bring the widow homo in tbo juuno 
manner as the deceased would have done. The only section of the Hindu 
agriculturists who dissented front then conclusions were the Garewal 
Juts, two sc is of date of miscellaocons gets in Samrkln, and the Lob&uam 
£?<imo i.tlnn s recorded (hat, unless in the cave of the husband’s brother, the 
ceremony was necessary. But I doubt if these statements would have 
a:iv great elici t than an expression of the feeling of the tribe or got. In 
the case of the Garevv-':! Jats and the Lob&nas, living with a woman not 
united by the cldthsr daina ceremony would probably put tho man out of 
caste {baitidiii i ?e f.ftd’ij); but 1 do not think that even here the status 
of the offspring would be affected by tho omi.-siot, of snob a very loose 
ceremony. Among the Jats generally, if a man takes a woman to live 
with hiui *s his wife, eveu if she is of another tribe, the offspring 
would apparently be legitimate; and this has been recognized by the 
Courts in many tarns. 


20 
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Sbotign IV.—GUARDIAN SHIP AND MINORITY. 


369. Question 26 .—Upon whom does the guardianship of'a minor 
devolve where there are a brother and a mothei' ? 
Who is entitled to the And if there is neither , who has the right of 
guardianship of a minor ; \, e t ro t]ii n q a female minor ? * 

the control of the land and y J mntliPi- is in all 

the power of betrothal / Amongst the Hindus the motliei is in all 

cases (except if slio be unchaste, some gots or 
Jilts have added) entitled to the guardianship of the person of the 
minor on the death of the father. If a family he joint, a brother or 
brothers of deceased living with the mother and the miuor son, the 
former are entitled to the management of the minors property ; 
hut, IT the father was separated from his brothers (in property), 
mother has the right of management also. If neither brother 
fror mother survive, the nearest agnate is the guardian. The mother 
cannot betroth a danghtet without the consent of the nearest relations 
of the father; and some of the gots of Jats give the people ^who have 
the power of betrothal in this order—grandfather (deceased’s father), 
brother, uncle, and after this the nearest of kin if related within seven 
generations. In this matter, however, there cannot he said to be any 
certainty. The relations of the father are most likely to agree amongst 
themselves in the matter ; and the only dispute that could well ariseds 
as to the mother’s right to betroth the girl. On this ^ point all Hi oqfa y 
agree that she must have the sauction pf her husband a re!atiomr, Sw 
Mshoffiedan agricultural tribes follow the Hindusin this point./ Ilrottl 
omc hetvsreehlStjWomedBn Jats a oonfract WMft hy,tt€ molher 

cdtii&tfy'dSHjphes 'bpljieMpijit&’i #toni«Pl^rted by theCoWta ; but 
v^jffiOtaeeepte^bytMrtHG^/ftildtneinstance is a solitary one. 
There are two points of importance in this matter of guardianship : 
(1) the management of the property, i.e. the land, of the minor; (2) 
the right of betrothing the minor if a girl. The guardianship of the 
person of the miuor is not considered of such consequence apart 
from these rights ; and, as the betrothal of a boy is a liability, no claim 
could be mr.de in respect of it. As to (1) there is the same strong 
feeling about the guardianship as there is about the right ot the childless 
■widow in the land (Questions 139—12) ; and in tact the position ot the 
widow is virtually the same in both cases. The woman is a stranger to 
the family, belonging to a different got and village ; and it is taken for 

S anted (with very good reason) that she will be under the influence of 
t own relations; so that her gunrdiauship or possession of the 
fatflffsrty means that of her brothers or other relations, and the 
introduction of strangfevs. Where the deceased was living apart from 
hm brothers, ic., the right of the widow, whether she have children or 
not, cannof be denied j. but there is the strongest feeling that she must 
be subject to the influence apd control of her husband’s agnates. 

370. Questi9n 2%-rrTo what extent, under what conditions, 
Powers Of the guardian and for what purposes, can guardians nWm- 
over the property of the ate the property of their wards try sale, gift 
“dnor. or mortgage ? 
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The right to alienate moveable properly for tho necessary expenses 
of (he ward ja admitted by all tribes, provided tlint the near agnates, 
oil being asked to do so, refuse to supply the funds. In respect of im¬ 
moveable properly (that is laud) the answers recorded do not agree ; 
and show that, although the people are clear as to what they should 
like to have declared the rule, a regular custom cannot be said to bo 
established. Tho answers are almost entirely directed against tho 
(tower of the widow .''for, if she ia not the solo guardian, some of tho 
agitates would have the control, aad no one would he in a position to 
question his right); and they are due to tbo feeling, which I have 
referred to under the previous question, that she must naturally be 
moro subject to the influence of her own kin than of her husband’s 
relations. Most tribes admit tho right of temporary alienation in order 
to raise money for n< eessary expenses, if tho near relation of the father 
refuse to meet thorn, the only objectors to this being a few of the 
data (of Samrala) and tho Amiens of Ludhiana. The power ©f sale 
is admitted by the same tribe in parts of the District and denied by 
it in others; and instances of sale are not forthcoming, {only one ia 
quoted). Necessaries are defined by the people as marmge and funeral 
expenses, debts of the father, payment of Government revenue, 
suitable maintenance of the minor. 

On the whole, I think that the custom might be formulated as 
follows : That the father’s relations should provide tliu fttuus lor the 
vectsuar't expenses of the minor , halt, on their retiwal or neglect 
to do so, the guardian has tho power of absolutely alienating 
moveable property, and of temporarily alienating immoveable in 
order to raise enough money for tin’s purpose. In the case (which may 
be considered almost impossible) of tho guardian not being able to 
raise funds on the mortgage of the laud, he would probably have tho 
right to sell the whole or n portion of it. What the people desire to 
guard against is stalest invariably a collusive alienation by the widow 
to some of her own people ; and the strongest evldenoe should, I think, 
be required by a Court {I) of the necessity of the expense*; (S) of the 
refusal of the father's relations to supply the foods"; aud (3) of the 
bona fillet of the guardian, which would be evidenced by the actual 
receipt of the money for the benefit of the minor. Further, as mouey 
can always bo raised on mortgage, necessity for a permanent alienation 
could scarcely ho proved. 


Wi,., is 

CUEIimIv 

womua ! 


to tho 
K-f a married 


371. Question 28.— Who -it < v, 7 'o the 

ci'.xti><h) of a married female v>h<jse. jatl.i e and 
husband are alivel 


Under the head of marriage reference has been made to the wiklaiea , 
nr making over of the girt, which usually takes place when she has at- 
tainedthe age of puberty; or, if she is of that ago when married, within 
ftfowmontbs of the marring''. As long as the girl vomaius in hor 
parent’s house, the guardian is tho person who would be entitled to the 
guardianship if she wer« not married. When she is in her husband's 
house, bo ia the guardian, or his parents, &o., if he ia a minor himself. 
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372. Question 29. —If a vndu‘v, being the guardian of a minor 

Effect of re-marrUpe remarry, nail her guardianship cease t 

of a widow who is Will it revive on her becoming a widow 

guardian. again f 

It’she marry in her first, husband's family (a brother, cousin, 
&c.) her to guardianship remniiiR; but alio loses it alto¬ 
gether if she marries a stronger, ami it cannot revive. If the 

child is an infant in arms, she retains it till it is able to leave 

her (all tribes). 

373. Question 30. — Is a minor, v’hosr fat Jut is dead, and 
Liability of a minor who has inherited his Jother's property, liable 

for hi* father's debts. for his father a debts? 

He is liable to the extent of the property inherited and no further 
(all tribes). This question and several others given in Vol. Ilf 
of“ Punjab Customary Law” which f have omitted, are on Matters de¬ 
filed bv positive law rather than by custom. For instance, ] do 
n>it third: that :ii»y Court would maintain a custom declared by a tribe 
to the effect that tier heir full hi take all his father’s property and 
repudiate his father's debts. 

374. Question 31 .—Taasoomnn whether mi nor or not, always 
1»« worn in slway* under guardianship ? Upon whom does the fU«r~ 

uder tutelage? dianekip of (1) an unmarried, (2) a married 

female, n toemaiesly devolve ? « 

The answer to tide tins afatwdr .been givefe in-several place*. 
A woman is always under guard tan ship—if married, of her husband ; 
if unmarried, of Lor parent*, or of her natural guardians if she have no 
parents. 

Suction V.-SUCCESSION. 

MALE LINEAL DESCENDANTS. 

"7.1. Q‘u .’2.— ll a man dir /. ,-•■’?/<? <i " •ido>“ or •■!,!,) 

... , . eon <'.)■ sous, da'ih/lf/’ >■ or duo i/./r.s, bi-tdlui'r or 

piun wtn-ro there arc oilier relatives, upon ichoni mil for i„h. ritauce 
sons ami widows. devolve l 

The heirs to the property of the deceased are his mnlo lineal 
descendants'. If a man dio leaving sons for their sons), and widows, 
a sonleea widow will take (a widow’s right in) a shat e equal to that 
of each of the son*, anil the widow with sous will live witli them, 
no separate share being assigned to her. Thus a man leaves a widow 
with throe sous and anOilier with no son; the latter will have a life 
interest in one-fourth of the property, and the former will depend 
for maintenance on her sons. But, where the custom of ehundavand 
is observed, the property is divided into as many shares as there 
aro widows, and each widow or her sons get one share. The Hindu 
Jala uf Jagraon, the Awaus and Hindu Rajputs do not allow the 
childless widow nmro than maintenance, whe»e there aro sons of 
another wife. Daughters are entitled only to maintenance, and have no 
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ftlntns nsheirs. lit parngr3pli341 I have already remarked how completely 
the Mahomed an law has boeu superseded in the matter of succession. 
There is really no difference betwoen the customs of Hindus aud 
of Mnbomedaus ou most, poiuls, 

376. Question 33.— If there be more eons than one trill the* 

Property how shared iake r f Mt [ tha ™ ? what P rind - P* 

botweea soua; uterine (xtp. Uir shares vci/ftldtai? 
descent {^yrand uud (I) i# any regard had to Karine descent t 
ehuada rand.) (II) to the caste Or tribe of the mother f 

(III) t<> the aye of the sons ? 

(I) . — The almost universal eastern is to neglect uterine descent, 
and tint each son (or his representatives) should take an equal share, 
that is the payvand custom prevails. Tito rule of chunda vand, 
under which the property was divided according to the number of 
wives, thj descendants of each wife taking ono share, is clearly a 
barbarous and unjust one, and is fast disappearing, the common 
sense of tits people having declared against it. In early times, when 
kad «M pieutifui and the paternal power was in full fere*, sttok flt 
distribution was not likely to meet with much opposition) W* uW* 
with the growing scarcity of land the right of a«*ry soft to Wequal 
share in his father's property is insisted on. This was tire way in 
which most of the representatives of the tribes and pots put the 
matter to me when questioned. Kven where cases were quoted of chunda 
raiol succession, these were declared to be instances of an extinct and 
n >t of n living custom. Some whole villages or most tribes stili de¬ 
clared for thanda fowl ; and their statements have been thus re* 
corded. It i.« rentalkahlo that on this point the representatives of 
each village agreed .uuong-t (hem^elve>« n:i ouo or other of the customs, 
and there wan ii'>di>p!i:e in-i.lc of any till,.go. Tito custom o f r/iiruda 
rand can scarcely he said to be such a Imd one that a Court of Law 
ought to reject it; hut it may, I think, he held to he priuul facie. 
opposed to justice aud equity. There is sneh a strong presumption 
in favor of the equal right of all a man's sons in his property, 
Unit the fullest evidence should he required to establish the contrary ; 
Rud this is the view that the people themselves take. 

(II) and (III).—No distinction is made ou account of the tribe 
or caste of the mother, or of the age of the sons. 

377. Quest ion 34 .—Can a father in his lifetime nominate a parii- 

No custom of pro- ctJ d ar ton ns “ lain" beta, and would such a son 

ferring one son to the get a larger share than hit brothers after the death 
others. of the father l 

,A father can in his lifetime give one of his sons a larger 
share of bis property than the others; hut such an arrangement has 
no effect after the death of the father, and nil sous are entitled to 
share alike. 

Property acquired by 878. Question 35.— When an estate fits 

»oa» iii a joint family, been held jointly by father and eons, and one 



of the son* has acquired property, is such property excluded from pairth- 
iion on the death of the father ? 

If tUe son have acquired separate property by gilt or will, or 
from bis wife’s relations, such property is exempted from parti¬ 
tion after the father’s death, and remains the special property of 
that son. The dowry ( dahez or jahez ) received with a wile is also 
exempted. This may be taken as the general .custom ; but the 
Hiudu Rijpufcs (Samrala) say that no property, and tie 
Dhaliwdl Jats (LudhiAna), that only property received from the 
wife’s parents is excluded from partition. 


RIGHT OF REPRESENTATION. 

579. Question 80.— Where a deceased leaves sous and also sons of 
x h» right of represent- deceased sons, are the latter entitled to a share 
ation in tbe case of sons 03 well as the former ? 
and grandsons. 

All are entitled to participate, and sons do not exclude sous of 
deceased sons, 

3S0. Question'd 7.— Where- a deceased leaves sons and also sms 
The succession in such °f deceased sons, or only sons of deceased 
eaet-s is p*r stirpes not per sons, do the gran:lsons divide equally, or are 
eapita. they any entitled to share in what their 

father would have received if he had titen alive t h 

,v . ; Th*4ivi*ion is Per stirpes and not per capita , the property besng 
imSetek- Site 'm rmt.xy-'ikaifeefas-tiuae were sons, aad>Mttb or the 
'daoWlidj^Wrgf^t^h^n^^tty, taking a share. 

861* Question 88.— When {here are no shale lineal descen~ 

. , , dants (sons, grandsons or great grandsons), 

ea^oftSl^erads. the an d brothers and nephews succeed, do they 
take their shares in the same manner, or 
how ? 

As above, the right of representation is fully recognized. Thus, 
if there are brothers and the sons of brothers, the number of shares 
corresponds to the number of brothers alive, or who have left male lineal 
descendants; and each brother and the lineal representatives of such 
brother get a share. 

The result of these answers (36— 38) is that the right of repre¬ 
sentation is recognized without any exception ; and that the inheri¬ 
tance ia per stirpe*. 

'** WIDOWS. 

382. Question 29 .—If a man die leaving a widow and a 
...... daughter or daughters, brother or brothers' 

onfcUu« 1 ofm a le iL^. OW descendants, uncles or their descendants, &c„ 
but no male lineal descendants, upon vjhom 
will the inheritance devolve ? 
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VVlioro the deceased has left no male lineal descendants tie widow 
has a right in his property super or to that of daughters (or their 
children) and collaterals. Most tribes say that a son’s widow (nuh) or 
widows take an equal share with those of the deceased, the exceptions be¬ 
ing that amongst the Arniens of Ludhiana and lie Dogars llio doceftBed's 
widow is said to exclude the widow of the eon, who, however, 
romes in after her. The Hindu Rajputs (Sninrdla) also have recorded 
that the mother of the deceased has first right; and instances are 
given iu other ti thes whore the mother lias succeeded aioug with the 
widow; but this statement is merely due to a confusion of terms, 
and what, is meant is the same custom ns above—that, when them is tv 
widow of a son who predeceased bis tinker, the mother of that son 
(that is the widow of the person whoso property is in question) 
excludes the son’s widow. Where the father has died before the son, 
the property has passed to tho latter; and according to the answers 
td the previous questions the mother could have no rights; while oil 
the eon's deaths his widow would suoceed. It is the exception for the 
widow of a predeceased son to share with her husband's Mother, the 
general rule being that the latter excludes her. 

The right of the widow to succeed to her husband’s estate is a 
custom which may be said to be attached to the soil, and to supersede 
all law ; and even the Awa s, who are the strictest observers of 
the Sharoh, make no attempt to deny it. It will bo soon that it is 

the agricultural tribes attach inm-h ini- 


icily to property in 
porUnce, an I the !:f>> 


land that 
interest <«| 


the 


wib.w in her husband's holding 
or share is mou unwillingly admit:. ! by the agnates, and her power 
over it strictly controlled. 1 11 this, as in otln-r matters of succession to 
land, religion makes no difference, a man being a zaminddr firai and 
an observer of the Sharah or Siidstra after. 

383. Question 40 .—What is the nature of the widow's interest 


The nsttirB of the Inter- 
eat taken by the widow. 


where she succeeds t What rights of alienation 
has she ]— 

(>J Under what special circumstance^, 

or for what special purposes can she alienate f , 

(U.) Is any distinction made in this matter between moveable 


tn>'l onmorenble. ancestral and acquired property, or in respect of 
alienation to the kindred of the deceit**d t 

(i.) The widow has a lifts interest in hor husband’s estate, and she 
has no power of alienation except fur proved and special necessity, such 
as payment of (iovermueiit revenue, debts of deceased, marring© of 
daughter, or any other special purpose, aud if tho collateral.-! ol deceased 
should have refused In provide tho money. 

(«.) ’^Tlie collaterals have no power to int tI'to in iliu disposal 
of moveable property* ; but, as they have revt-rd -nary rights iu all 
immoveable property, they may interfi iv if thy wi-low attempts to do 
anything that would injure these. Tiie representatives of one gut of 
Hindu Jats say that a w idow may make a gift ( pnn ) of a small area 
of land (one or two bfyahs kacha) lo the brahmans : hut this need 
scarcely have been recorded, as no ono would be likely to try to set 
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aside snob a disposition ODce effected. The movenblo property of tbe 
deceased is not, ns I have observed, Considered as of much importance; 
and the widow has apparently an absolute right of disposing of it. 
As a result of the increasing scarcity of land, rod its transferability, 
which is fostered hr our system, the idea is gaining strength in tho 
agricultural mind that even a toll proprietor of inherited laud has but a 
limited inteiest in it; and it is natural that the much inferior right 
of th e widow should be regarded ynth great jealousy. 

„ , 384. Quest ion 41.— If there he several 

joint ass™ account ,c J do , lpt ‘. do (he V '**« in equal shares f It any 
of family, 4w. distinction made in respect of the rights of 

widows who are not of the same tribe or family 

as the deceased f 

All widows share'aliko except amongst the Garjwa! Jats, who sav 
that n wid'i v who is not a Jntni would ho entitled to iraiiiieiiaij 1 e 
< i hut this ii •/ woull scarcely admit tiiat such woman could legally 
be the wile of a liiuvwal. 


Tti‘- (flci-ts ■ , r lie ' -e-‘.ly 
or remnninpv vn ihu ligtv' 
or the widow. 


3^5. Q/reelinn 42.— II hat is the effect of 
ttnch tftity or o / rt-niurriaye on the right of the 
widow 7 

All tribes agree that uncimtity and rn-marringe (whether ?u the 
family or to a stranger apparently ) equally destroy the right of the 
widow over her huebaud’s estate ; but some say that mere imohutity 
has uot this effect, if the woman does not actually leave Jier husband's 
home (Lobann, Saiui, Mahomedan Jats, and tome of the Hindu Jats 
of Samrala and the Hindu Jats of purgana Gbungrdua). I doubt if 
the Courts would ever recognize mere uuclmstity, of which sufficient 
evidence would always be difficult to obtain, ns forfeiting the rights of 
the widow; and there certainly is no established custom on the point, 
nor is it likely l<> bo raise). Ro-marriago to a stranger would in all 
r ises. I think, deprive the widow of h r right ; and .so would a uuiou 
w th a in 1 -tn»it;:* oi her decciiM-1 hu.-han r’s (luuilv. 


DAUGiiriiRS. 

33G. Question 43 .—Under tvh it circuni'tyitr?* 

• » • . » » i .i 


ti >heint I If there, ore 


which daughters eac 
hunt. 


- tl- of.t.-r.j 

-j - .. ■'■''UK, tcido'-"* or -near 

Circumstances mulcr col'oterah, do they Prelude the dojojhter t 

If the. collnt era U earl tide her, is there any fixed 
limit of relationship within which such near 

kindred must stand ? 

If there is male lineal issue a daughter cannot genorallv succeed ; 
and a widow also excludes her. An unmarried daughter'is entitled 
to maintenance from her father’s property, and lie niav’ provide for her 
out of it in his life-time. All the Mali une lan Rajputs, however, 

Mai.omvlao “~ ree if tlll ‘ ,e lj '-‘ :l , daughter wlio ius 

Rtkeu a vow to reniaiu single, she takes a 
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eon’s share, or, if there be no male llne.il descendants, she succeeds 
to tlie whole estate ; but the right ceases and the property returns to 
this heirs of deceased on her marriage () r death. Manv instances are 
given amongst the Maho.ncdan Rdjpnls of all threo Taiisils ia which 
a daughter has sueeeede 1 in this manner ; and there can bo no doubt 
about tlie custom. here there are a widow and a virgin daughter, 
1 think tint the widow would succeed first; but the question was not 
put, and the case is not likely to ari.-e. 


Hi"! Ill Jilts; 

,i iiji't. 


an«1 o»hor 


Most of the Hindu Jats will admit the right of the daughter, 
virgin or married, to succeed under no 
eit~m.i stances, howeve- far back it is necessary 
to go iii order to find a cillaural relation of 
the deceased. In fact ii is said that, if there is any one in the I hula 
or I'atU cion, she would not succeed, as such a person would bo 
presumed to be descended tiosu tin* same ancestor as deceased. Tbs 
other Hindu tribes follow the Jats in this matter, and so do the 
.Arsieos, except in Jagraoi tahsil. The MahomoJan Juts, Mabemedan 
Rijjjut* jwd th*. Hindu Jats of oue group iu Ludhidna lahsil asr that, 
if tbera is no male collateral related through the great-great-grand¬ 
father (nalcardddu), the daughter, married or virgin, succeeds. The 
Awans, G-ujurs, Lobinas and Dogara say that, if a married daughter 
have lived with her father from the day of marriage, never having left 
his house, she succeeds ou failure of male lineal descendants, and her 
children after her apparently. 

furslitiit H..— (<) U ltd if xchut cir¬ 
ri a, r ,1 mi,Id, entitl'd i,, i.itiii./eu ntcd 
0 ' '/ K\tl.'r '' 


..f 


'inn 
• r ,t 


itrii' 1 

n t.- 
v. i« i 


3S7. 

'uubtanri 
f'l’l hi th 


rs/nfr 


Hi.-i.-.s 

i!;: i ;!r’i K :iv 
1 c i i i i ■ . r 

h"i t'..i r.i-i • 

{ii ) II it’lt t{? th > dr: / of vVl-'fi Vo; ,. J 

upon the right of the dang/ttri tv initer t o, h, 

(m l. // a mamed dauiliter and her h'tshund ItCc lath the father till 
his decease can the damthter inherit ? 


' IfC tit .1 
'a’lnd > 


■(hniiir village 


(t &. it). An unmarried daughter is entitled till her marriage to 
maintenance from the estate of her deceased father ; and, ifi there bo 
no male lineal descendants, she will retain possession of the whole estate 
until her marriage, when it will go to the collaterals. A widow 
daughter, if she lives in her father’s village and her husband's property 
is not sufficient for her support, would lie-entitled to maintenance from 
her father's estate. Under tlm circumstances of ( id) the daughter 
and her husband hare no rights over the immoveable property of 
the father, ^except iu (be case of the four tribes mentioned at the 
conclusion *3f the last paragraph; hut they would generally be 
entitled to retaiu possession of moveable property. 

The answers to these two last questions show that three Mxho- 
medan tribes fAwait, (jujaraud lAigiir) end the Hindu Lobunas recognise 
in a way the custom of ghar-jawaic ; but, they eoy that it is the 
daughter (lint succeeds (as she does if there are uu male lineal descen¬ 
dants) and not her husband. However, her childron appear to get 
the property after her, aud not the collaterals of her husband. (Also 
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gt g under Question 71 ns to ghar-jawaic.) No other tribe admits the 
right of the daughter or her husband to succeed to immoveable property, 
if there ore collaterals within a recognizable degree of relationship. 


Nstnre of tlie daughter's 
interest. 

sale, gift, mortgage. 


388. Question la.— What is the nature 
of the daughter's interest in property that she 
inherits 1 Define her rights of alienation by 


The answers (c this question by the four triboa, who admit tho 
right of the daughter living with her father, are not very clear. They 
say (except the Lobdnr.s) that she has the aamo right as the widow, 
and that she is subject tu the control of tier father’s relatives. 
This probably is the case when site has no children ; hut, if she has 
sons, they would succeed (tjere are many instances of their being 
in possession now ), and the property would he permanently alienated 
from the lather s family. The I.ohanas are consistent, and say 
tiiat tho daughter is the absolute proprietor of laud inherited in 
this way. The other tribes, of course, admit no rigriil of the daughter, 
except that some do in the case of there being no collaterals within a 
long distance. 

889. Question 48 (a). If there are sons of deceased daughter a, 
do they succeed and how do they divide! AeoorS- 
•iori OU to \ n 9 io tte ’timber of daughter's some or accord¬ 
ing to tfiS number of daughters (per utirpes 
nr par capita ) ? 

(b). If the daughter site without male issue, who succeeds ? her 
father's kin or her husband's t 

Where the daughter succeeds under tho circumstances of 
Questions 43 and 44 (in four tribes), lior sons and grandsons would 
succeed her; but, it she die without male issue, the property 
would apparently return to her father’s relations. As only one 
daughter would remain with her father an 1 inherit, the question of 
reprctetiitUion duv& t.v't at! e. 


Heprcsent.ivt.ion 

dmjhten; 


PARENTS. 

390. Question 47 .—If a man die* without male lineal (le- 
£ accession of parents. MendanU and leaving no widow, daughter 
or descendant* through a daughter, who is 

matted to succeed 1 

A son conld only under exceptional circumstances, e.a., hy 
gift, or where his father had separated him oft'a share in the family 
esUte, be in possession of property during the lifetime of bis father; 
and, if ho dies, the father would have the first right, and after him 
the mother. Then come the brothers and their male lineal descendants, 
and the other collaterals in order of relationship. 
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S91. Question 48.— When the estate devolves on the mother of 

... . ._. the defeated, what 'is the. nature of the inter- 

taki-ii hy -j. mother. eel ttint she acquires! n hot are her powers 

oj alienation i On her death do her eon’s tin 

or her own succeed 7 


t The mother has exactly the santa rights as the widow (Question 
I*o. 40); and on her death her sort's kin succeed, her own kin having 
no rights in respect of such property. 


• at-ji regard. paid 


BROTHERS. 

392. Question 49.—(1) When brothers suecica 

. , to uterine descent { 

Brothers: uterine an 1 r .. .. , , , 

associated. {'») 1* any distinctnni made between asso¬ 

ciated and un associated brothers l 
(tu) Between brothers oj the Jutland of the half blood f 
Wkers tlie custom of succession is pay vand not dmnda vtmd (see 
Question 99) no distinction is made between die foil and the half Wood, 
nor does it make any difference whether the brothers are associated 
or imassociflted. It is the natural result of the custom of chunda vand 
tlmt each mother's share in tiro property should remain with her 
children. 

HO.— When a man di'-s, leaving associated and nn- 
■,!..! ioytI,, ton are entitled hi J ,, the asstvintnl 

hen,'/ VS lutft/cd. to e.i'elff/e th"--' t.i 0,1 .■.••;/*/ .1 1 * , / / /(, } , *j,r, •( ,,j pet,petty 

acquired by the d‘ erase,/ or hi* a-ie 'll til p,“, ',)! q t 

AH brothers tiro equally entitled to ruccec1 to all property ; hut 
the Hindu Rajputs say that the associated brother gets all the moveable 
property of the deceased, 

sST***' °* * Ir<> " 393. Question 51.— Where there are no 

btvtkgrt , do their eons succeed t 

The right of representation is, as in the case of son's soils, 'ftWy 
recognized; and brother's sobs take the share that'their father’s would 
be entitled to. 


SISTERS AND THEIR ISSUE. 


5-‘!irre.v c i:.n of sisters and 
their issue. 


394 . Question 52 .— Docs the property 
ever devolve on sisters or v}><r». their sons? 


Moat tribes agree that the sister end her off>|iring cannot suc- 
osed under any circumstances, and the Hindu Jats are particularly 
decided on this point; but the Mahomednn Juts of Ludhidna, Maho¬ 
med an RAj puts of Snnirala, Dogur* and one or two others say that they 
oouie in if there are no collaterals descended from the nakarddd* or 
great-gmt-graudfather, and no daughter or her mate issue; skid 
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one or two instances are given of (heir succession under these 
circumstances. Dm it is i»r.»h;ible that there was no one near enough 
to ra.se n ri|*|»Mo in the cases quoted; ami I should think that sister 
and their children would always ho excluded by any one who could 
J.rovo Ins relationship to tin, deceased. This' exclusion is more co.n- 
j’lelu than in the case of d.iindilers. 


HUSBAND. 

395. Question 53.— When a woman dim holding property in 
s-jectision of the ins* ,it>r °' m r ^ Ut is fur ^Imnd entitled to 

hall'). ‘ Succeed to it { 


All tiihes agre« ihat tin, hushaini succeeds to inovoahhi property 
of tho wife; hut, in the case o I immoveable pia,ji.M-tv which has cmmi 
,j° m “ e » “ 'Hutions, mo-t of them ?av that, if she leave male is.no, 

th JT•icludo the liushand ; and if she do not, lie succeeds, Imt only to 
* USs' Mtoreat, the property ret Citing t u her own kin ou his death. 


the stepson. 

39C. Question 54. — When a widow marriea having a ton by her 
Thostvpsoa (pirktaj.) former ■marriage ( piehlm,), does mch non 
inherit from (ijhis natural father, (»») Au 
fi I'p-ftf/i* i\ ]j from hit step.father, it there any difference between 

hu) share ami those, of hit step-father’s own sons? 

Such a suit ( piehluj ) succeeds to the property of hia natural 
father ; and has no claim to that of his step-father ( all tribes). 

Question Oi>. (d If (he step-son In: born niter the second marriage 
of his mother, does this iim/y any i lido once i ( ii) If the step-father 

dbtftow.a share-on him in hi* life t‘<i>c (’ 


If tbe widow be pregnant by her first hnsband at the time of 
her second marriage, and a son be born, the son is entitled to inherit 
i ■ ^ r8 *' has no claim on tho property of tho 

second husband (all HinJii tribes, except the Lobauas and tho Hindu 
Jats of ttihsil Satnraia, who say that such a sou born after tho second 
marriage inherits equally with the sons of the woman by her second 
1ms mud,. being apparently treated as issue of the second uni-mt. The 
question is rather a fine one, and not likely to arise iu practice.’ There 
i.s a tendency to consider a child born after the neoond marriage ns 
the hfetie of it; and the only circumstances nnJer which doubts would 
beimsed are,. where the birth took place t wo or three months after the mar- 
riage, not a likely occurrence. Tho right of the step-father to bestow 
R 7 ** a a l ,orlion ^is property ou his step-son is defined under Question 
87. Amongst Makomedaue, however, marriage with a pregnant woman 
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is illegal ; and, if it stionld take place, the non horn after marriage 
would succeed to his natural lather. Amongst Rajputs widow marriage 
is unknown, and the question does not arise. 

Quedion 56 .—Is a step-son (qn'thtag) entitled to ruaintewtnee 
from hie step-father ; and, if so, vp to v:!,ut aye I 

Iftlie stejs-son lire and work with liis step-father, lie is eutitled 
to mniuteuanco till he grows up (all tribes). 


ASCETIC. 

Question 57. — If a, person voluntarily retires from the world 
and bet or,ics on ascetic (faqtr) what is the effect 
Kffcct-hf becoming an (m . (!) ]f - s ,. ; „/ lUo rf tamkis wimproperty t 
c,% (ii) His right to succeed to other property I 

Upon wfofn mil devolve property whi-ck he would have -mcoetded to 
bttf for his retiring from the wa r id l 

This question of the rtfect <rf becoming an nsoetic is a vexed one. 
Many of the tribes and gots record that a man loses nil claim to retain 
his men property and to succeed to oilier property by becoming a 
ft'jir ; while others say that he retains all lights. Of the Hindu Jat9 
some yioups give one answer and some another. The truth appears 
to he ihat a man mav take a senii-celi-ioiis <-hurn<*tcr, and go about 
Iii> ail'airs as nsu.d. It is a \vi v piunimm ih’i'g it-f a Hindu .Tat to 
nssiune the dress and ha bin of a “S-idh,' slid i i lainiug p".S'C*sioii ol 
his land; and he may at any return to ordinary lite. So t>o wii,i 

Mahoinednns, and numerous iiiM.inees :u■■ quoted oi men ot all tribi-s 
who, though known as fop'rs, are still in possession of all their 
property. For a man to he a true ascetic, it is necessary that he should 
have abandoned the world ; and, as long as he retains property of bis 
own, lie canuot be said to hare done this. It would be the best evidence 
against any one being an ascetio that he was still an owner^ of land. 
A man oould not, then, be deprived of his property oo*the grounds 
asceticism, nor coold he be excluded from inheritance if be still retain¬ 
ed and managed his own property. Even where he has aotnslly given 
up his land ou assuming the character of an asoetic, tt is still apparently 
open lo him to come hack ; and most tribes say that lie may do so within 
lh" period of limitation. The Courts would probably lake this same 
view, ^I'nier c-rtain circumstances it would be a fair inference that 
there had been a complete abandonment ot the world, e.a., when a man 
had succeeded to the gnJ-ti and become the head of a ndigi. .n institu¬ 
tion (tlhtiriiuahi,^-.). What ,t!i tubes arc e-.ir.bid to piovjdc against is ;ito 
alienation by a man who lias turned iso'tic of Ins lau I in favor *.t the 
institution which lie has joined, and the soci r s-i-m but ot uis spiritual, 
to the detriment of the rights of liis n;:*ural relations ; and on this point 
there is perfect agreement. A mail’s natural heirs, and not his spiritual 
associates or disciples, are entitled to succeed to Lis laud ; and anjdieim- 
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(ion by an ascetic which would interfere with the rights of the former 
would be resisted.__ 

Skction VI. — ADOPTION. 

Who may Adopt. 

Under whs* oirenm- 39S. Qu^thn M.-Is it necesmnj that the 

itancue mfiy adoption talto 'pPfSQi I tvho'pillh*] &holutf. h(lV£ 1M> Sf >rt, (fVO.U(t- 
place; Bii.jptiua of the wm up iirmt-arandnon i la a 'ttiu<jktvr\s son a 
daughter's son. &,„■ to thc r i,j lt „f adoption 1 _ 

The Rajputs, Hindu and MalionieJan, say that adoption is unknown 
in their tribe ; and osin-s are quoted where an adoption has been alleged 
and set aside by the Courts. Ail other tribes aro agreed that, it there 
is a malo lineal descendant, there can he no adoption of any one. 

♦As to the right of the collaterals to couUst the adoption of a 
daughter’s son there is not the same agreement; bni there ir the 
strongest feeling amongst the members of all tribes and sections against 
sutdt au interference with the ordinary course of devolution ot pro¬ 
perty. Am disturbance of the natural order of succession to land is 
seen to he Urn cause of endless strife and dissension ; and, il ;he people 
bad tlio powey of legislating tor themselves iu the matter, they would 
undoubtedly declare against anything except a very limited right of 
adoption. When land was not so valuablo, because there was plenty 
•f ii, and alto because the burdeus attaching to it were so ouerona 
Att'proprietary right* might almost ba said not to exist, the ooTlt- 
Wral»dbd D*t int«rfm wk.li the right of a man U eaU*in hit daughter’s 
boo, or airr othat relation to help him in fulfilling the duties to the 
State whioh the pottetaion of land entailed on him. In fact they were 
probably rather glad in moat cares to have such assistance. But 
with the increasing value of the proprietary rights in land which our 
fixed assessment and the attenuation of properties have created, the 
force of tribal opinion has, as I have remarked in the previous section, 
become more and more strongly pronounced in favor of the idea that 
a man lias onlv a life interest in ins land, and Unit his natural heirs 
have rovi rsionrrv li^h:- winch ho cannot alienate, lluso lights wo 
reeo'ruizij to some in ilu; law of ] : e-eiupiioTi : ‘■ nt. tribal opinion 

goes very much luriiicr. The • p’o-iioiis ol adoption and of gills 
appear to me good illustrations oi the danger, r>l which 1 have spoken 
in tho introductory remarks, of allowing custom to crystallize before 
it i* folly developed. Nmubei less instances will be found in the early 
jiirm of our rule in which a daughter's son was brought in by a 
afoUles*proprietor, and succeeded without any opposition on the part 
of the rolkteiTiln. rdvr had probably no desire to add to the laud that 
they already bold.; but, on the force of these instances, to declare ami 
perpetuate iu the preeeut state of society a custom to this effect would 
be to make no allowance for the great change which has taken place 

* NViia.— The following remarks are oa tho gi'to-rai question of adoption. an i mora 
j.nrri'-i'lirly on the power of adopting a (laugh’.trr't* or Butter's sou. 1 hey would, perhaps, 
have ufB more appropriate cud or para. tut. A daughter's son cuuid Bcvut be a bar to 

..-a 
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tion of a cufcto^ l ?fo ,ffi l l, J t f °’- * C °" rt of La . w witl ‘ the accepted defini- 

meefc with the approval of f ° “ deeision "hicl. would 

as or this n< hit in' ! ,• . a 2 r ‘ ( 'ulfuriil community; but where, 

held .0 b,'u,„ *» 

of the Courts are repudiated hv tl,„ ,, 0 i d • , m ® tances !lnJ decisions 
mity, as not really expressing what fLT ° "** ! alm, ’ 8t Perfect unaui- 
enstoin—there should *»t least bo ^ J ' r ? Spared to accept as the 

g te ’ jfctS£&7 ss^raftass 

eeeded aaa matter oreonr^J!^ V*?® *"** the collaterals smc- 

daughter’s sT? ^ ‘ W **»; «o attempt to bring in the 

of th!d!ild h l Pe ownef V Uh r k aBy beeUation i9 th9 

equally „,$& ° Ue f ~“ a 

descendants, but with three or fon • ,,r 1 ' man wl f bont male iiu eal 
as his son; and such ll!, '!,', "ep^ws, .nay take one of them 

right to provide some one who Mill "id / 1 Ca , 0<1 ^ uestio11 - His 

war ration I 1 mUSt , BOt ’ T° reover > P refer a distant to a 

i«^rt*ot *hW the true Btete^orfilfnl^f “tim * 8 ^ u bec , a ®t a ik ia 

*«* r t»iait» thi» Wilt 

inquiries « likely to arise. Opinions ieked ‘ ^ - 

SSL* w assist b: 

Adoption of a son where 309. Question 59 .—-If a man hna rtnl* 

the natural heirs are dis. hut < u / ,uin nos mate issue 

qualified. ■* out fot some cause such issue cannot perform 

No iostincA i, l„ hl ‘fy e :‘ l •■‘tes.cm he adept a.on! 
grand,.,,, “» « 

*risr.^r f 4 :v jfcs* 

excInMen dwn the succession for such iro ™ tiie question of ‘ 

ob8erve>b „ JT^S •, 
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Adoption nr two aon»: <00. Question &0.—Can a man, who has 

■iisi|unii dcatiom of the per- already adopted a 407i, adopt another during the 
son Kiinpiiug. lifetime of the first ? 

A second could not bo adopted (nil tribes). 

Quest ion 61.— Can the jallowing persons adopt : — ( 1 ) a bachelor; 
(2) blind, impotent, lame; <■ 3) widower; ( 4 ) an ascetic who has 
renounced the world ? 

(1)> ( 2 ), {3;, can adopt; and (4) canm-t (sill tribes). Instances 
of (1), ( 2 ), (3) are given. As 10 (4), n truo ascetic is of course 
meant in the answer (see the retnnrls under Question 57.) 


401. Question 62 .—Can a woman adopt ? Is it necessary that a 

,, .. , widow should have fhr permission, written or 

Adoption by a widow. 1 7 <■ 1 , , / , ’ . ,, 

verbal, oj her fuid/and jor an adoption, or the 

constnl of his kindredf 


Then* cannot be said to be a custom established on this point. Most 
of the yots of Hindu* .Jala say that, a widow can adopt under no eir- 
C'tuiisiiiTices, even with tic sanction of her husband; others, that she 
can with such sanction ;in 1 tits case -lie would, of course, only have the 
same rights as her husband would have had); while oilier tribee and 
gota again (all Miiliumednns except Hiijputn and the Hindu Sninis) 
my that the consent of the collaterals is necessary (but if they Mr-' 
Hbt there would be no one to dispute the adoption). In 

• that e»m« into the Coarts "OMliwil data of JkgrAott’SAWth’ 
*dopt»*> bir a widow 1 was set aside] «Uea%rnst>nM is gifen 
amongst the Mahoinedan. Otijars of Jsgriinn, in which a widow 
adonted on the wriltsm permission of her husband. There wns no dispute 
in tliis latter esse. In the absence of instances in which a widow has 
adopted, I should think that the Courts ought to presume tlmt*no 
custom exists, and that the right is not recognized, that is, there is 
negative proof of the absence of the custom; and it is certainly not 
necessary to refer to the Hindu or Mahomedun law for the 
decision of tile rpiH-tiun. 

Qli’~i i| ><i,» {iit.— In tin’1 ■Tut of ihr dmlh uj x /II ndnph'l l“f a 

V'ulon' t can -he adopt ailot'u r f 

No such ease ever arose ; and those M.diotmdans and the Hindu 
Saints who say tlmt a widow nmy adopt with the sanction of her 
husband's ‘Collaterals, also record that she mav do so a second time. As 
stated under 5 H, there ia no custom of adoption recognized amongst 

BAjputs. 


Who msj be jtren In 

adoption. 


■WHO MAY BE ADOPTED. 

402. Question 64.—May a man give in 


eldest 


eon . 


adoption his ( 1 ) only son ; ( 2 ) 

(3) brother ? 

Here, again, there is no distinct custom. All tribes agree tliat an 
eldest sou may be given in adoption ; but ns to {1) and (3), the repre¬ 
sentatives of the same tribe from different parts of the District cannot 
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„ OT( , ver , the answers of « ^ oW merely the ^ tWw k 
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403. Q^ ll ° 6 be under a c *{ [(yWob h , _ Wl0 iiA moet 

Age of the adopted son. ieadoftwa ^ ^ a, U R - fee one 

»„ «o hunt ot ag e Vimit these n°. n'liere are 

'There is real y dfid fl0m e such of opinion. ^ tr foea. 

.r ii» «ib» »'«» 

404. Q uestW,i . be related to the p^ ed? < m<Mff,jg3E 

-p , rr - rfwlfttion?to£ relatives rnay be JfP j8 it neceasary^- 

po^e^^^f^y trihe ^- l lrUe to ^Uou- 

The Ih>gft r * of Vi* own tribe.. « c ^ o i c0 of » n ad °^ huB the 

^ opk *w e °other tribes and the ® ore t r ^e°Uneal descen- 

ss ? f u “j:±of ot- 
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,«». t„ g « r , 

- •* 9 

iLTfSol adoption but ta^U:-_ 

effects of adottion- ^ ton 

406. Question 6J. f_ 8 wdural father w 

Succession of an adopted enti&ed to { n0 U ne al nude issue t 

ton to hia natural father. case of ttedattei lMlW g os the 

Gujars in Jngraon JN° "J®™ al custo m, subject to P r00t £ 1 
U icooptol, I adopted «on crasss to “T 

St*„" 

do,. 

Succession to the adopt- a 8 <m is subsequent y . ; 

fce father. father? OmWBtti M'S 


408 . e»*o» «-J», % %* « <** 

Associated son-in-law, flB ghar-jaunt*, ** • fo inherit— (*) 

tgkar-Jniruin-) ri C)htS Of SUCll fjU 

«,/*- * wa« '““SSsr«-' so* rr'Sht’o "*» 

So. the vemovUs on 1 ““ cir c»m»t»noo* ; lint tta ' 6 “ or 

-k£ ^ of tte - fe * 

a^iJn-w 

7 %JU 0«ai l\Z OV dlareiof rZjon- 

The issue of an unlawful being within P r0 1 \ re iiqion, or of difiw- 
The issue v_ sj , ,J n r change of renyw > < . i 


The issue of auunUfal heing Min or of difter- 

marriage considered t«^' gftip, or of fhang of offspring of such 

aa-sr-M-- ^^^ i ^ eorw>u 

marriage, » WBW * 
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Too Riji'iits nay that tlio issue of a marriage with a widow or 
divorced woman is illegitimate ; and all other tribes, Hindu and 
Mahoniedan, agree that, if the marriage turn out unlawful cm account 
of relationship, caste, &<*., the offspring is illegitimate. It t9 question¬ 
able, as I have observed (No. 24}, bow far a Court of Law would 
give effect to a custom of this naturn, founded ou caste prejudice, and 
protected only by a social punishment. 

Question 73 .—What are the rights of illegitimate children to 
inherit from their natural fat Inr? 

They are excluded from inheiitauce (all tribes.) 

Q ur/it ion 74. — Are iU*gitimate children, who do not inherit, 
entitled to maintenance. ? 

They are probably entitled to maintenance during minority, 
thowgk even this is denied in many placus. 

Question 75.— Arc the sons of a ka ram marriage entitled 
to tnMerit equally with the offspring of an ordinary regular 
matrioge t 

Where the custom of ia rma is established, there is no distinction 
made between the eftpnqg of this end ef aa ordinary first marriage ; 
and all the children would eWe equally in the inheritance. 

Section VIII.-WILLS AND LEGACIES- 

w 

fcn-. 
cult 


'in'! r.i.'t tin. 

wi. smi ur."-. tliu u/u- 

Ul»l jH.j.l.iii! iu!l. 


4H). Question 76 .—Can a projrrietor, 
hi/ ''li'.'mf fii written directions, diopoee of 
hi.i l>e, m rti/ njUr his dio.th l 


Wills aud legacies are unknown, but the Mahomedau Jala and 
tho Aw&us of taltsil LuJhiaiia say that a man may dispose of Ids 
moveable property by will. In no case can land be so disposed of 
uuless, of course, iu the oveut of all the heirs agreeing to the disposal. 

In the case of Pnrtab Siugh v. Bi.-dien Singh and others t Punjab 
Record, No. 81 of 1377) it is laid down by the Chief Court that the 
distinction between alienation by will and by a disposition inter vivos 
would not bo appreciated by an agriculturist; but I respectfully ven¬ 
ture to differ from tin's conclusion. I have endeavoured to show that 
lheright«qf a proprietor in inheritod land is considered as to a considerable 
extent limited ; and that any attempt to interfere v.ith the roversioq,- 
ary rights of the natural heirs is regarded «ith the greatest jealonay. 
A gift of land to take effect during the liMitne <,f the donor would be, 
aa a rule, at once contested ; aud the presumption against a disposition 
by way of will or legacy, that came to light after the death of the 
proprietor, would bo ten times stronger. It is scarcely necessary, 
itoweTer, to discuss the matter further for, c hile the disposition of 

f iroperty by gift or by adoption is recognized and admitted with 
imitations by the land-owning tribes, u ilia are entirely unknown ; and, 
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r>n the strength of a doubtful analogy, to create a rule recognizing 
them, as waa done in the case referred to above, appears to me 
eutirelv opposed to tl»e spirit of tribal custom. 1 be distinction that 
nn agriculturist would at once draw lietween a gift and a legacy » that 
in the case of the former tho action of the donor is liable to be 
questioned at ti.e time, mid the dispute would be wit Inn the family, 
not between the heirs and strangers. Low essential this difference « 
will be appreciated by' any ono acquainted with the constitution oi 

native soviet v. . , ,. , .. 

Question 77. — When', the power exists. is there any limit to it . 

There is no power, aud, therefore, no limit. , 

Quezon 78 .-Can a legacy he left to one of the heirs without the 

consent of the others l , 

The consent of all the heirs would be necessary for a legacy. 
Question 79. —Does a widow, who succeeds to immoveable property 

as legatee, take U in full ownership 1 

If a widow gncced as legatee, which she could only do with tho 
consent of tho heirs, she would huro a widow's interest, rb Helmed 
under Question 40. ___„ 


Section IX.- 


-SI’FCIAL PROPERTY OF FEMALES. 

411. (postion 80.— h there such a thing 
Special property of f«- flJ) t y f ,, e ci/il property of females over which 
males: succession to it. hmlmnd has M power? If 80, who succeeds to 

it on the demise of woman f . , . » . 

There is no clear cuatom recognizing a special d*s« ofpropertr 
a* belonging to female*, and over winch a husband hn. no control. 
I do not think that eases of dispute between man and wife are likely 
to arise about the few articles of clothes, jewelry, &o which aro 
usually oiveu with a woman as dowry. Some of the tribes say that 
bo husband has full power over all moveable property, while some 
*-*v that the wife has. The truth is probably that jewelry, articles 
_ widoli a woman moires hum her parent 3 or relations, 
eilher'at uuu ii • ;e or Mih- quci.tfy, w-uil-i be c.md.Wod as b l porsmi- 
n ; pi'Oi’ertv; while other sons ut moveables, so m as cattle (j< 

,• nVilnivrv vlii*ri? tl»o wilt *'3 peopin aro w till «*•!; > wi'iiUi tro »uto the 
common stock of the parties, and would be controlled by the husband. 
Where a woman gets immoveable property trout her own people, some of 
the answers say that she liolds it independently o! Iter husband ; but I 
doubt if this i» possible. The husband would naturally manage land 
,| m8 acquired, and anything like independence on the woman s part 
would clearly be against all native ideas on tho subject. I have not 
anv rao* questions under this section, because none of the points 
I.'iMvhieli those giveu in tlie “ Customary Law ” seek to elicit information, 
be said to hare ariseu ns yet. 'I'ho sense ol tlie male agricultural 
j.'onuhuion (of all native society, I may .-ay) is strongly against any- 
Ihio.r Unit would tend to give the wife the power of acting apart 
Iron? her hu-haml; and there is eertaiul.v no necessity at present 
for protecting the special property of marnod women. 
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Under Questions 43-46 the circumstances under witich daughters 
mny succeed have been recorded, and the right of the hnsband wit it 
regard to property inherited from the woman’s father under Question 
53. I need not repent vrlmt will he found in my remarks on the 
answers to these questions. Also see questions 84 and 85. 


Section X.—GIFT. 


412. Question 81. —Are there any special rules relating to death¬ 
bed gifts l Can a 'man mile a gift on his 
(tenth-bed to a relation, or in charity, or for 
religion { khoraiat)/ Can tie do mi of the 
whole or Old y part if his property f If of port, what jKtrlf If some 
heirs consent a nd others do nut l 


Death-bed gifts to rcU- 
tii'Ds auJ in charity, Jcc. 


The answers to this question prove clearly that there is no custom 
on the points raised; but a desire was shown by the tribal representa¬ 
tive* to lay down a rule according to what they thought fit and pro¬ 
per. Tliu% the Lobauas aay that a gift by a man in good health 
may be valid; bttt a gift by a man on his death-bed is invalid. 
Some of the Jats say that a man may give one or two bfgaha {kacha) 
to Brahmans on bis death-bed ; the A wans say that one-third, and 
the Gujars one-fourth of a man’s immoveable property may be 
given for kharaiat, i.e., for a religions or charitable purpose. The 
fact is that death-bed gifts, like wills and legacies, are unknown j and 
tin's appears to me to be the l.-cot statement of tribal custom on the 
poiu; that can be made. Then* h.-iti;; no custom, the power of making 
such gifts may be presumed tint to exist. 1 do not. think it possible 
that a bona fule gift in charity, or for u religious purpose, would be 
disputed. 


413. Question 82 .—Can a sharer in joint 
mirniin * ^° nt property make a gift of his share without the 

* consent of the others 1 

The fact of the property being joint could not prtSVwt a person, 
who was otherwise entitled to dispose of it by gift, from doing so. The 
distinction is unknown to the agriculturists in this view. 


414. Question 83.—If a gift of land be made t(s a person , 
who is not a member of the village comruu- 
w! UI ^ e ni1g,doe* the gift carry with it the. right, to 
share m the village common land or the niis- 
eellaneuus village receiptsl 


. If a small area is given, eg., to a Brahman, no share in tlio 
shdmilat goes with this ; but, if the gift bo of a certain share in the 
village, a right in the commou property and to participate in the 
common receipts goes with it. The donee would take the place of 
the donor to the extent of the share gifted. 
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415. Question 84. —Can a father make ogift to his daughter 
by way of dowry (jahes) of -moveable or 
% ^'.’^,V' , " f;KiTenWi ‘ h immoveable property, whether or not there be 
eon# or near collateral# ; or whether or not 

il< g consent ? 

lie can give iu dowrv, without consulting any one, ns much of his 
moveable property as lie chooses, but cannot g>ve immoveable property. 
Of course, if the next, heirs aro couseuling, there would be m> one to 
dispute n gift of land ; but it is npt the custom, except when the father 
is a man of oroat means or of rory good family, to give immoveable 
property iu dowry with a daughter. 

41(5 Qurelimi —On whom, will devolve 

•tS^d U inThl s n Ly. repet ‘ y the Mieritn nee of property give* to <t daughter 
in dowry tjahez) l 

■ • property (awteable) givao In dowry will ga to the hwLtud 
first, and aftar fata to the opal* bein, in default of whom it will go to 
the husband's collaterals. In fact tb ejakei, if consisting of moveableR, 
merges into the husband’s property, as I have before explained (Ques¬ 
tion 80); and will not return to the woman’s people. In the unusual 
went of a woman getting immoveable property in dowry, it would 
devolve as explained in the answer to •) io«timi o3, at b ast such is tho 
recorded statement of the tribes. I think, however, that this is very 
doubtful. Property coming to a woman iu dowry would be trust si erred 
Irons ono family to tho oilier, and Oolong absolutely to that <>t the 
lmsbuul according to native ideas. It is only in the case ot properly 
inherited by a daughter in her own right (Question# 43—46) that the 
family of bar father could he held to retaiu any dormant rights in it. 

417. Question 86. —Who has the control and power of alienation of 

•propertv given to a woman in dowry l Her hme- 
Csntrol of dowry. ^ heT „ t/ ’ 

remarks nnder Question 80. I have anticipated there the 
answer that was given by atl tribes, vie., that the husband lias tho power 
of nuuutgsinent suid alienation of all moveable property except, probably, 
the cloths# and jewelry of the woman. A dispute ou this point could 
scarcely arise. 

Immoveable property is almost never given in dowry; but, if it were, 
tho hinbantUwoald, according to the answers, not itave tbe poster if 
alienation ; hut, as asder the last question, I doubt if the woman s 
relations conki retain aay rights in such laud. 


418. Queilion 871—Can a father make a gift of ike whole or port of 
hit property (i) moveable , («) immoveable, to hi is 
(lifts to a daughter qi daughter ctkerwiee than in dowry, to hit damih- 
^ocsrM.I.pL sJlr gifts” '* tire to*, to hU titter or her children, or to kit 

eom-inrlau! If there are no lineal mule descen¬ 
dant* or near collateral », doe* (hi* make a difference l Whose consent for 
tuck a gijl is necessary 1 
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The right of « person to dispose by gift of bis raoreablo property 
is recognised by all the agricultural t.ibes, and lie can apparently give 
tuvay the whole or any portion of it to any of the people mentioned in 
the question. As to immoveable property (or rather laud), most tribes 
say that, to enable the proprietor to make a gift of any part of it to the 
relations mentioned in the question, lie must obtain the consent of the 
heirs — the lineal mule descendants, or, in default of them, the collaterals 
related through the great-grandfather (uahtrddda ). It is not said 
whether the gift could be made in the event of there beiug no one 
within this degree of relationship; but I conclude that a more distant 
relation could not object to a gift made to a daughter, sister, &c. Tin 
Dugurs say that a man may give to his daughter, sister, son-in-law or 
brother-in-law a share equal to that of a son, if he has male issue; 
Otherwise he may give as much as lie likes. The Awaits ami Guijars, who, 
with the Dogars, admit the right of a daughter to succeed, say that the 
fitthOt BUT make a gift to a daughter under the circumstances stated in 
0<4 remarks on Question 44, i.e, where the married daughter tuts not left 
(he house of her father. 8ome of the Hindu J ats say that s gift of land 
inay be made to sny of (he persons mentioned, when there nre no 
collaterals related through the ntikarddda, and the others disallow such 
disposition under any circumstances. Tho DltAliwAts alone of tbo Jats 
say that, if there are no sous and grandsons, a man may give a portion 
of his property to his daughter's or sister’s children. I am doubtful 
about tins statement of a custom to tile effect, although such gifts havo 
taken place and been adiiiiuil. 

119. Question — V'/inl i« tie p.,o-.-r propr', 'or to dispose 
. . o>fl ol pi •>/ < ft'.-. m-swoU* i. ■■ wmiwWi'i!, unemfmt 

or urquma, In,i person irho i* not a relation f In 
the coti:sent oj the ton* or near relations nee, sfa< >j for such a gift ? How 
doet («’) the foci of there being no tons, {it) the circumstance that the pro¬ 
perty V» joint, affect inch power I 

Ail tribes, except the AwAns, admit the absolute right of the pro- 
prfeter to dispose of moveable property by gift r« he eiiooses. The 
A wins do not reeognke even this power. As to immoveable uroperty «ll 
trifies deny the right of making a gift of it to a stranger, sxeept a small 
area (one or two bignhs htchu) to Brahmans (Hindus), or In AAorowl 
i.e, ior a holy or charitable purpose (Mahonieduns.) 


r 

I'M; f 

1 v iirr:» l > iliL u nwir. 


<f rsYnkins a 

L llO N ate 


420 . Question 89 . — Under tcb.it cireum- 
fanre* is u gift revocable? If possession lace 
•<it h,fn gi'-en or if the parties are r-jhr'l-i-s ? 
There is m* custom on the subject; but some of the: it.la’s -a/ 
tlint, if possession have not. been transferred, a (Alt may be revoked. 
Until possession Las bccu transferred, however, the gilt would not bo 
•tonplete. 

Queetion 90. — If the huv, << son e>.iJmrqi’r fitly born to 

him can the gift be reed'd ? 

This question is ratlu-r beyond the compvi.diensioit of the people, 
aud a case in point has never aii.-cu. The answers aic, therefore, 
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speculative, nn<l aro generally to the effect that, the gift cannot be 
revoked ; bat one or two tribes ned yots say (lint it can bo in whole or 
in part (one-holi.) I should think ihnt, in the improbable event of A 
gift of land being followed by possession, and a eon being then born, 
ilie donor coaid not revoke the gift if the transfer were clearly 
proved ; but perhaps it vvonid be possible to have it set aside on 
behalf of the son. 


Sf.ction XL— PARTITION. 

421. Qaesth-n 91.— When the father of a family ie alive, whose 
Partition between the (on-Wjit is necessary for the partition of a 
■jvmhcrs of a family white joint holding l Under what circumstances can 
the father is alive. partition take place l Is it necessary that the 

wife or wives of the proprietor should be past child-bean ng ? 

During the lifetime of tlie father partition of a joint bold¬ 
ing can only take place with his consent. A lather ordinarily 
divides his property amongst his sons only when there is no 
chance of his having urn re offspring; but, if a son be subsequently horn, 
the partition would b<> revoked or altered with a view lu provide a share 
lor the new son (ali 

Question- 92 .—J r-' lh>: sons inli’t.d to claim jiartitbon as a 
math r of rigid l 

They are not entitled to claim partition as in the last (all tribes.) 

Question 93 . —Can a father exclude one or more sons from their 
shares, or otherwise, make an unequal division t ff so, is any dis¬ 
tinction made between moveable and immoveable property, ancestral 
or acquired f 

A father can make what distribution he chooses of his property 
amongst his sons ; but this will hold good after his deatli only bo far 
se it affects moveable property. A father cannot deprive a boh of his 
tight to the share in iiutnoveahle properly to which lie is entitled by the 
laws of inheritance; anil 1 be son can claim a redistribution after the 
death of hi* father (all tiibes). The Mahomedau Itajimts, (Jujars mid 
Juts of .Samrila say that a lather may, according to Mah<unedan law, 
disinherit his Ron ; hut there is no recorded instance of this having 

been done. The only imaginable circa instances under which it could 
happen would be in the case of the sou changing his religion. 

Question 91.— When /ha proprietor makes a. partition, are hit 
wives, childless or with children, entitled to jiartlclpah' i 

The proprietor may or may not give them a share, he has com¬ 
plete power; but a wife is entitled to maintenance, ami cannot be 
deprived of this right. 

Question 95 . — Hvvj many shares can a father reserve for himself 
at partition f 

Ho can reserve hs much as he likes; but he usually reserves a 
shars equal to that of a son. 
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Question 96. —What is the effect of the birth of a son after 
partition ? Can the father revoke the partition? If the father have 
reserved a share for himself, will such share devolve exclusively on 
the eon born after partition ? 

The father can, under these circumstances, revoke flic partition 
(see under 91) and make another for the benefit of the smi. If a non he 
born after the death of the lather, ho would be entitled to take a share 
from bis brothers. All the Ijoirs have an equal right in the share 
reserved by the father for himself. I f a son be born after partition, and 
succeed to the share reserved by bis father, and tins be smaller than 
those of liia brothers, he could claim to have his share made up. 

Tlie general result of these answers is that tiro father may, during 
1 • is lifetime, make wlint arrangement he chooses about his immoveable 
property (h.udj ; but he cannot do any thing to a lieu t the reversionary 
right which everv*so.i (or his representatives) lias in such property ; 
bii J nil arrangement made by the father ceases to have effect cu his 
death. On the otic hand the paternal authority is supreme dqri^ut-th* 
father’* lifetime, and the sous cannot interfere with the ex«roi** 4 * ft t 
bat cm the other hand the sous have dormant right* in tb* i urate re able 
property, and the fa t h er cannot nt a«4e the ordinary laws of 
inheritance. Qver moveable property the father has absolute power. 

Partition on behalf of a 97 .-Can a ujdow claim 

widow, ,i a n K hter, Ac., «uo- partition (i) if she have sons; and (u) tf she 
c.'t*iin$r tu an iut«e*t in have no*? Cana daughter or sister, if un- 
vioperty. married, claim partition f 

A widow wlio has no male offspring, and is, therefore,'(see Oues- 
t:nn 39; entitled to a widow's interest, can claim partition of her share ; 
while, it tin; widow has sons, she is dependent on them for maintenance. 
A daughter or sister eannot claim partition (all tribes). No case of a 
daughter or sister claiming partition lias ever occurred ns far I could 
discover, nor is one likely to occur, as these persons could onlv succeed 
under circumstances, which would leave no one against whom to claim 
partition, and the answer is a mere expression of triliui opinion as to 
what should be done under these most improbable circumstances. 

Question 96.—// partition be made can a widow claim a share ? 
If 80, what ska re, and on whom, will it devolve after her death? 

The greater right includes the less, and, as the childless widow 
of a sharer can claim separation of her share (last question), she can 
do so when a partition takes place on the motion of other sharers. 

There i* 4 n strong feeling, as might ho expected, against the 
separate possession by the widow of tier share, nDd several of the sets 
of representatives stated what they thought ought to be restriction* 
on the exercise of the right. The dispute that generally arises is where 
the widow of one brother claims separation of her share from tb® 
others, the holding haviug hitherto been a joint one; and it will 
usually be found that she states iu her claim that her husband ’* bsits, 
who have possession of the joint property, refuse to maintain.-her. 
It will also be found as a rule that the claim is brought si tlm 
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instigation of liar own relation*, who wish to get tho management of 
ttw find ; and the opposition of tho sharers is founded on this fact, 
and also on tho unwillingness to allow tho widow, who is herself 
considered to lx* family property, to got out of their power. The 
Courts now admit tho right of the widow to separate possession of 
her share, as the natural consequence of her being entitled to it, and 
tho people themselves do not deny this right in the last resort; bnt 
they think that she ought to bo content with maintenance if her 
husband's relations are prepared to oiler it to her in good faith. It 
Wonkl be quite at variance with the feeling of the agricultural commu¬ 
nity to allow partition on the application of the widow as a matter of 
oonrse. 80 far as there is a custom on the poiut, I should s;tv that 
it would make it incumbent on the widow to prove that her lm-hami’s 
relations refused or neglected to support her. The land, it i* felt, ought 
to be left in the possession of the husband's relations, and tile widow 
allowed so much as will represent the proprietor's profit on her shai'e. 
It is not too much to say that the husband ’9 relations consider the land 
and tho woman as good as gone from them for ever, when the Court has 
allowed partition of her share. 

Disputes often ariso where a widow with minor children claims 
partition agnuust the uncles, and these same influences will bo found at 
work both sides in. such oases. 

$23, Questions 99 .—Has tit son who livti with hit father offer 
Right of the son who re- portion the right ofsuccessions to tf\r which of 

mains usoclstei with hit the properly reserved by the father, or will the 

rather it ter perthlon, other sons also succeeder? 

The answer to this has already been given. It is m very common 
thing for a proprietor, wire re the conditions of the agriculture admit 
of it, to assign to each of his married sous a separate share of the 
ancestral holding; aud to keep with himself the younger sons, wlto 
have not yet been married. The son who has a wife cannot ordinarily 
remain in the snrao house with his father and brothers; and, unless 
the holding requires to be worked jointly, as it does in the highly 
irrigated parts, this is oltou followed by a ,s<-;*ui Umiu of tin- «.haio of 
such son. IJuL this, us explained under Question Do, i- only a temper .ry 
arrangement. With the increasing seareitv ot kind, too, such uriaugo- 
lueuts are becoming much le*» common than they were. Tiie sou or sons 
wlto continued to reside with biteir father would keep the moveable 
property of the father on Ida death; but, if the fa titer had returned 
oMca than the share to which the son or nous would be entitled by inheri¬ 
tance in th* immoveable property, the other brothers who were living 
apart could chum a share iu the excess, or u fresh partition. 

424. Questions 10U,— ar> acquisition made by a father after 
AcqntnUlon* fey » father partition devolve equally <m all som whether or 
after partition, not (me or more sons kwe remained (itmcbited 

tcith him? If the atq*itit&* be made by the hel/i of the antoeinted ton? 

If the father have made the acquisition wilh his own (that is, tho 
family) property, aud it be imnaoreabio property, all the soils are 
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to participate in it, wbetlwr living with him or apart. If 
the assoemtm ton Imre acquired the property through hie own 
exertion* and from hie own means, it is not iiahle to partition. The 
moreable property, a* above, goes to tlie associated sons (all tribe#). 

Qnation 101.— If n son remain assodateil with his father un4 die 
childless , (**n the other br^ f ^ers claim tx short in hie property durina the 
Ufetime of the father I 

They cauuut claim a share during the lifetime of the father (all 
tribes). 


PAST II.—Local Custom. 

425. In tho inquiry into Tribal Custom I have adhered ns closely 
the ant. ire o< I'rC.il t - US possible to tho plan of Part 1, Vol. Ill, of 
Agrarian runtoms. Mr. Topper's “Punjab Customary Law bat 

in tho mutter of Local Custom complete discretion appears to be 
allowed to Settlement Officers as to the subjects and mothod of hlv.-sn 
gwtiou. and rit it necessary that this should l>e so. The vustoucs 
c a flwo ^i muter tbu bead have, a* pointed out by Mr. rhapper. usually 
n« n waw pty ^ with tte triW or tuajir, but m MUireJy On r**tdk«f 
lojal oowditkute. The tana 4» not appear to m« to be 

strictly applicable to them, aa they are ia a great measure matters 
determined by ag re em ent ; and U weald be wore proper te say that 
they nre customs controUefi bu ajreemtnt. The most important part 
of them find their way into the Administration paper (vdjih-vl-an) of 
ouch village, which contain* the agreement* between the members 
of the village community as t* the ndieiuiitratiou of village property 
and affairs. This paper has an authority ns pnrt of iho Settle moot 
HectorJ ; and its provisions can bo altered only in the same manner as 
other parts of such Record ; bat, although these provisions generally 
express tho past custom iu the mattere to wiiicli they relate, they cau be, 
and are, altered by tho Agreement of tire parties. It is not to bo expect- 
ed that such matters as the dues juiid to village artizaus, tho manage¬ 
ment and pw til ion of the village common land, tho rights of temuvts 
should be decided by custom derived from a state of society which hoa 
pawed, away. These matters are really subject* of agreement; and tire 

C revisions concerning them are liable to alteration from time to timo 
y freah agreements between the parties. 

The only one of the subjects coming under this second 
Owtou*wisU*^ to *u«. part of Local or Agrarian Custom on whieli 
vfao awldiiavloa. inquiry lias been nwdo fer a tract a* a 

wheley ***d not Cot each village separately, is the collection of 
ewe hMUB relating to land subject to tlie action of the river — Riverain 
law. AH ether matter* of inquiry suggested by Mr. Tapper will be 
fsomi to fall u inter one or other of the I vends prescribed for tie itiiage 
adiniaratiatisH paper m tho Rules under the Land Boreas* Act ; 
ami it is much more oonveuient to bars them Lino’s. There t* a very 
considerable amount ot divergence in tho practice on many points be¬ 
tween village and village; «ud a separate record of tb# customs and 
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agreements for each village is likely to he more reliable than a 
general statement for a collection of villages, because in the former the 
whole community of each village have an opportunity of expressing 
their views, while the latter is made out from the answers of a few 
representatives of each village. 

In this second part, then, I will first give some account of the cus¬ 
tomary rules determining in each separate locality or tract questions 
that arise in connection with the action of the River ; and after that of 
the provisions of the village Administration papers. 


Method of making the 
inquiry into the custom 
of alluvion and dilu- 

Tion. 


A.—THK CUSTOMARY LAW OF ALLUVION AND DILUVION IN VIL¬ 
LAGES ALONG THE BANKS OF THE SATLEJ. 

427. The river Satlej bounds the three talisils of the Imdlii£na 
district on the north, separating a small portion 
of Samrala from the Oarhshankar tahsil of Po- 
shi&rpur, and the remainder of Samr&la and the 
whole of the others from the Nawashalir, Phiilonr 
and Nakodar tabsiis of Jalandhar. No other 
river touches the District. The inquiry as to the Riverain custom was 
nude by Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, Ahmad Bakhsli, from the 
people of the villages on both sides of the River, assembled for the pur¬ 
pose of several places along its course. 

for the enquiry the Ludbi&na villages were divided kite fire 

groups—■ 

(1) These of Samrala opposite Garhshapkar. 

(2) Those of Samrala opposite Nawashafir(Jalandhar-) 

(3) The upper half of the the villages of Ludhliua tahsil. 

(4) The lower do. do. 

(5) The villages of Jagraon tahsil. 

At the attestation of the custom of (2) to (5) Mr. L, W. King, 
C.S., then on Settlement duty in Jalandhar, was present, and assisted. 
Group (I) consists of only a few villages. 

Nine simple questions on the lines of those in Mr. Tupper’s Pan¬ 
jab Customary Law, Volume III, Part II, See. II, were framed and 
given to the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer ; and these, with an ab¬ 
stract of the answers to them, will now be detailed. 


I .—Custom between villages on opposite sides of the River. 

428. Question i.— When the land of a village goes by dilui'ion 
(abrasion), and land is recovered on the opposite side 
G*nsr»? custom be- of the stream, adjoining another village, will such 
ian f, bd0n V ^ original village, or to the village 
to land coming by siln- ' on the opposite side to which 1 1 has come oy accre¬ 
tion, separation, Ac- tion t Js any distinction made between land that is 
e&pable of identification and such as is not f 
Question 2.*— Where , by a sudden change in the course of the deep 
stream, land which is susceptible of identification has been transferred from 
one side of the deep stream fo the other , will such land remain the proper¬ 
ty of the original owners, or t Bill it go to the village community adjacent to 
whose boundaries it has become situate t 
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These two questions are most '•onvcniently taken together. The 
history of the custom prevailing between villages on 'opposite sides of 
the River appears to be as follows. The course of tho JSatlej is con¬ 
stantly shifting within the limits of its valley, the present Ret tract, 
which has a width of five or six miles. Most of the villages were found¬ 
ed at the beginning of the present ceutnry ; aud from 180(5 to 18+8 
the country on both banka, which was only partially cultivated, 
formed part of the kingdom of Ranjit Singh and his successors. I do 
not suppose, then, that the Doep-pueam rule, pints nud simple, was ever 
in force. Disputes were not common because land was so plentiful, and 
ihe minor chiefs who held the country umlei tho Lahore Durbar were 
probably a law unto themselves, deciding claims not on any fixed principle. 
Since annexation there have been innumerable dispute*, as the change* 
in the River’s course have been very violent, and there are few vili 
lages on it* banks that have not been one or other party in a case rajord* 
iug doubtful land. Tho question may be said to be stilt to i o il» * «>»♦ 
* M&U of flux,, and it cannot, perhaps, be affirmed iiiatuuj jpaeral 
set of cottony it jret absolutely eetahltslted. Tlw law creative 
faculty it still in operation, sod will eventually, no doubt, with the aid 
of our Civil Courts, produce recognized rules to suit the fully developed 
condition of the Bet tract. I can only show what the present state 
of the justom is. 

Even where the Deep-stream rule Q,velui lava, rf/«rV balai, Sfc.) 

T k c V- | -str,Tiro is retained, two .tied itioatiens of it ; >e almost 
lalvttUh n-rft.iivati .!.<•. every w lu te recogtii««.d. (\ i Land i-uscepubln 
et identification, i f-., a rori'- n of mi esi.,‘o od;!\ se:>aran.<l of!' 
by change in the course of tho stream ten*4 yoiUihi, bnylmt p/uc), 
belongs to the original owners. The great majority of the villages 
have 1 M tboir statement* nccepted this; but there are disputes 
going on at present, and it is denied by one or two in Ludhiana 
and Jagr&on. I do not suppose, however, that a Court of law would 
act ooutrary to this principle, even if there wero much stronger evi¬ 
dence pf a custom against it than exists; and 1 think that it may 
be considered to have acquired the effect of a customer/ law, 

(2). Where the whole area of an estate Ims gone by diliivion, the 
proprietors are entitled to land rc-appesHng on iho same lit*. The site 
is determined by the map of the Regular Settlement (1850), this being 
the period which the villages accept as their starting point in all ques¬ 
tions of title in land ot this character. The above lule has iiuwhero 
been denied. 


Between most of the villages of the Samraht tahsil and those 

*• Fired boundaries.” °! Gar . l ’ sh,l ” knl- a “ li Ki >" 

them, the Deep-stream rule his been entirely 

abrogated, and in its place that of 4i ihdkba*t b>n,a" or “ hadOatt ' 
lana 1 ' adopted ; that is the icarpar or Ituotn rule of other parts, 
by which the boundaries of each viilag* are of a fixed character' 
and meet, whether the bud is covered with -vatcr or not. The 
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boundaries accepted are usually those of the Regular Settlement; but 
in some few enses the people hold out for those of some particular 
year, in which tliere was a dispute and a decision given, or an agreement 
come to on the point. The fact is that in the first ten miles of its 
course through the Samrala talisil, the Ratlej lias shifted its course so 
much that most of the villages now on both sides of it were thirty years 
ago removed from its ban|;s, and had perfectly defined limits, where 
we have now included in our inquiries villages that may hereafter 
become liable to the action of the River, and asked the proprietors of 
them by what rule they will abide, the answer has been in every case 
that they will adhere to ‘heir present boundaries. Some few tillages in 
tire upper part of tile Ludhiana Bet hare also agreed with those on. the 
opposite side to abide by fixed limits j but iu Jsgrion and the greater 
part of the Ludhiana talisil the rule of Accretion, that is of the Deep- 
stream with the two modifications noted above, still prerails and bae 
been acted on. 

The rule of fixed boundaries, which appears to have been 
adopted in the Samiala villages by agreement some twenty-five years 
ago, is obviously the only just one; and I doubt not that it would be ac¬ 
cepted by the whole of the villages pn both sides of the River. The 
difficulty would be as to what should bo taken as the starting point; 
hub 1 have no doubt that most villages would accept the Regular Set- 

lliminent made about 18&Q, IU which light* WOW for tfift find tUO* pro¬ 
perly made, 

the Department rule, even with the modification above, may give 

results that are really moat Inequitable, as wftl be seen from two 
instances. The land of a village may go by abrasion till only five or six 
acres are left, fresh laud being thrown up within its Settlement boundary 
on the opposite side of the River ; but because of this petty area still left, 
it could not by the rule, if followed strictly, recover land according to 
its old limits. Again, the land of a large village may go gradually 
by alluvion to the opposite side of tiie lliver, till only a narrow strip is 
left, and the stream then suddenly change its course, transferring 
bodily (rutch girddvi) a large plot which, because recognizable, is given 
to the people who held it for a few years on the opposite side. Thus 
the original village is cut off effectually from any chance of recovering 
land, being denied a frontage on the river. This latter instance is 
founded on the facts of a case decided by me iu the Kasur tabsil of 
the Lahore.district some years ago. In the record of our inquiry 
(Ratcdj-dm burd-c-bardma<f) it will be found that we have shown very 
fully the exact state of the custom at present, an account of what has 
happened in almost every village being given, with lists of the villages 
which now accept eaob custom. With this and any other information 
that the parties produce, the Courts will have to decide what rule should 
be applied in each case u it arises; but I should think. that, where 
an agreement by a village to accept a certain rule lias now been 
recorded, effect would be given to this as to a regularly established 
custom. 
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429. Question 3.— \Vhtre by the separation of the. deep stream an 

Risiita in iAlantU. iaia ” d ^ ins ** een lorme(i f rom river bed op¬ 

posite two or more villages on dij/erent sides of 
the river , to which of su<.h villages will the island belong ? 

When? the rule is that of the Settlement boundary (thdkbast bana ), 
the area of both village* is first made up to this limit, and whatever 
is over, lying between them, is divided and assimied to eacli village in 
proportion to its Settlement nve:i. Elsewhere iFio Deep-stream decide* 
tho question, the island belonging to the village which is on lie same 
side of the deep stream. An island is called Aland. 

43f>. Question 4.— Where there are two or more channels , by what 
r.-.ilo fur Jucrrniinnf.' the rule is it determined which should be considered 
deep •tresm. t/w deep stream ? 

The deep stream is that which contains the most water, width and 
dentil being considered. W’hero (be width of two streams is about the 
name, tbs depth is •measured. Where it is quit* bo possible to deside 
by ordinary menas which stream has thegreater volume, a boat is 
let go at the point of separation and the deep stream is that down 
wbielr tt floata 

II.—Custom between vMages on the tame side of the Rivet", 

481. Question 5.— Where the whole land of a village Aas been 
destroyed by dilution, and land re-apf>ears on 
the fume site, but is net susceptible of identifier- 
Hon, in H the bind go to the proprietors of th: 
village OK the site of which it h rk rc-'pp'.'arcd, or to the village to whose 
lands it has become attached by aecrction i 

The nuswer to this has Keen given ahn/e—the second modification 
of the Deep-stroam rule that I have noted ns accepted every whore, not 
merely where the rule is that of the thdkbast bana. The village whose 
land has been destroyed is entitled to recover the whole of its land ac¬ 
cording to tbe Regular Settlement map. 

Hiffhta In Innd thrown np 432. Question 6.—When land u recovered by 
J® front o£ two adjoining accretion, how is the boundary between two ad* 
****• joining villages in it determined? 

In all cases the maps of the Regular Settlement, so far as they go, 
a» aneepted as defining the limits of tho adjoining villages. Wiief* 
tsnd bar-and these limits has to be divided, each village gets tile Usd 
i* of it* Settlement aren. Where the rule is that of 

bana, tbe case could not arise, ns all land in the bed of the Jttwer 
belongs to some one In tho Ludhiana Bet it is said that the boundary 
between two villages is determined by continuing the line of the last 
two boundary pilUrs of the Settlement map. In Jngrdon U* limit is 
said to be a straight line (presumably one due north] to the River. 
There is, I am afraid, no certainty on this poiui. 1* places 
land-marks beyond the reach of tho River are r@oogoised as givtDg 
the line of division Irjtwecu two villages; but generally it has to 


I.nnd r< fui).!\iringOi tint 
©it* 1 i^f :<u V U 
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lie determined, according to the circumstances of each cane, how 
tuucli of the land can be said to be in front of each village, uo more 
definite guide being given. 

III.—Ret ween Proprietors of the sn me Village. 

433. Quest ion 7. — To whom belong lauds gained by alluvion or 

RtRhUofthe village avulsion t Ifo they belong tv (»1 propi ictors 
CAjihnrem in Isn't com* of luttd destroyed by dilnoion on the site icheie the 
InfuTkio^c Vili4 * C accretion has j armed ? or to (it), proprietor* Oicn- 

ing the lands adjacent to which the accretion has 
formed f or to (Hi), the village community t 

Do the rights vary according as the land gained is or it not capable of 
identification t 

As to ihe disposal of land that comes to a village by accretion or hv 
change in the course of the Hirer (hut the latter is scarcely a possible 
contingency, as the land trould belong lo the oiiginnl proprietors of the 
other side) ilie customs are rations, pc) It may he the rtile to make up 
the losses of each co-sharer annually from the village common, or from 
land held by other sharers. In ihi- ease tho new laud naturally becomes 
tho property of the community. Or t b), it may be the custom that each 
co-sharer has to bear the loss that he Mtlfers from the River, and must 
wait till land again re-appears on the sue of bis fields. In this £»se all 
Uitd recovered outside of the limit of the Settlement map, or which has 
never been in tli# possession of a proprietor, becomes village common 
property, -(c) la four or five tilk^ • tie custom followed appears fo bo 
*hat losses are not made up to tbs losing*proprietor, uni'still new laud 
recovered becomes village common, rather an inequitable arrangement 
surely. 

The details as to these various customs will be found both in tho 
Rawdj-dm burd-o-baianiad and in the Administration paper of each 
village. The entries iu the latter were attested by the Superintendent* 
along with tho other provisions of the paper ; nod should prevail 
against the former, if any discrepancy appear, w hicli I scarcely expect. 

QuesttO.i V—II heron the, its <7 land <h .' , ii.i/nl I": r/iltirmit new land 
is formed, and tin: old land had been yurllticurd, will Si.h partition be 
maintained in the new loud l 

The answer to tliis has already been given in that to the last question. 
Where the less of each co-sharer is made up annually, the new land 
would he divided afresh according to the village shares. Where the 
fields of the Regular Settlement are perpetuated, a fresh partition could 
only take place of land outside the Settlement limits ; and the partition 
would thus be an entirely new one. 

IV. — Right* of Tenants. 

484. Quezon 9.— - When the land of an occupancy tenant goes by di- 
Oceopnncy rijrht* in kiwon, t* he entitled to hare hi* land made up from 
Ir.r-i l">cls’ >>y (Uluvion the village common, or / rum the land of the pra- 
»u'l re r.;.,.c.uing. prietor under whom he holds l M'he.u land goes by 

diluriim and fresh land appears on the tame site, docs the tenant recover 
hie rights iu it l 
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Oeewwrocy leu-ant right Iwing a or cation of ow rule. H was trot to be 
expected tWt we should fi+vd any rin.ooi existing nw rhis poiwt. There 
nv rt>rr few occupancy tenants in Hr- village* along dm River; bet the 
alteMetiou was done by inquiry from fetich of them as were pvreaent. 
Where, m m often the mm, the occupancy terottit bolds # thort of the 
bend of ike village, hi* i igtvt w*a recognised (except in one village) to 
ge t hie iK»riiuii of the laud assigned to Iris proprietor in (lie annual 
adjustment. When a proprietor i* en-iitlcd to land appearing mi Use 
site of lii» Jjetllemrii't fields, (lie occupancy truant vs ala© entitled to re¬ 
cover hi* right# in the field* that ho laid bcfbtt*. Tlwse two principle* 
ate not undisputed ; but we eanted ex|x-et an crt-aUi-idied nod ad united 
nwtnm oe tin* point. It w likely that the tcHtrt* will accept *od affirm 
the equitable principle that the mere submersion of the hiud, Imiug a 
fuel beyond hi* control, dor* not destroy the light of (he hereditary 
tenant Where the tenant hold* a thare of five village, he differs at 
present hut little from a proprietor. The question of his aba nag i*t the 
division of Use ordinary M idi4inilat ,> m-trst be kept distinct from this 
ride, which would o*4y entitle him to hare hie bolding brought «f to 
iu giee a* the time of aOestwttoci of rights in the RsgsiUr MmuUmmf , 

B.—THE WwjtlV-UL-AKZ, o* VILLAGE A DMIMfSTRA’nOU JAMR. 

48® An Ad ministration paper wn made out tot each village under 
. . clause 6, section 11, of live Land Revenue Act, 
of t in- 'wdj ite K>011 According to tins I lends prescribed in the Rules. 

Sonic of (In* provisions of this paper are merely 
expression of the ordi rs «>f' tiirvv'-imwnt in regard to tho payment of 
lev yiiivt;, roililini-r.iti.ni of village trill* t-V*. Ac. Titov CMiCfMiiing tin* 
rvlulioirs of tin* village comm-m-ity, purpriotors and ivsidonls, amongst 
themselve#, are iu tin* runtu f.>undrd on u«a*»o; but they are really of 
the nurture of agreement#, and are liable to bo altered from time to 
lime with (he consent of tin) partie*. It is not from the fact of their 
expressing the custom hitherto followed on any point that they derive 
rheir force, but from the. agreement of the parties to abide by them. 
On one er two pcfou It WL8 b* seen from (be s*«4y#is, which 1 am 
mliont to j$re, custom is Mill followed ; but on wi se t this bee been 
modified La order to suit the altered conditions of the rillege. 


43d. The wsylb-uh-arx of the Regui*v Settlement we* made out 
, .... , aliout the year ld50. It had the same legal 

* ortiK r i\ p u *n. M retd, of the Settlement Record ; ami 


its provision* could only be altered in the same way as entries in tim 
K<-uord, i t., by agri'cmeut, by judicial decision, or according to fact# 
SHWqueirtly <n-cirriin*r. The old coBoeptiem of a wfijib-rd-arz was, 
however, different from our# ; and tile for over paper ex pressed rather 
what the Settlement Officer# thought to be proper rules for guidance 
M dm matters concerned, tbaa either tin; customs or the agree incut# 
of the people. 


The greater part of the provision* were identic*! all over the l>ie- 
triat, »ui tliere were but few point* of Jifkue&ce between the eonditione 


a 
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The new or revised wiiib- 
ol-azs. 


for the villages. In fact the paper was a series of rules prescribed by 
the Settlement Officer for observance in the management of village 
affairs. Some of tho matters as to which the old wdjib-ul-arz contained 
directions have been since provided for by general law ; while some of 
the conditions, being founded neither on custom nor on agreement, 
have heen inoperative from the first, and others have since become so. 

437. The portions of the new wpjib-ul-arz which de|>end on 

custom or agreement were carefully attested for 
each village by the Superintendent on the spot, 
and practioally iu the presence of the whole com¬ 
munity, proprietors and residents of the mercantile, artizan and menial 
classes. There is room for a good deal of diversity in the various 
matters of custom or arrangement between the members of the commu¬ 
nity ; and I think that all details which are peculiar to auy village have 
been recorded iu its wdjib-ul-arz. c 

438. The first clause of the revised wdjib-nl-arz gives the amount 
CJanoiM i nud 2 - Gov'r ^’ e now assessment, the instalments iu which 

meat revenue aud’cctsw. " |t to be paid, and the method of distributing 
it between the co-sharers, while the second de r 
tails the cesses. As will be seen from paragraph 313, tho distribution of 
tho revenue is a matter with which custom has but little to do ; nor 
would any weight be attached to a claim that a certain method (btfcA) 
bo oontinued, because it has been iu use from time immemorial. 
He "VMSHiepayable for each holding aught to bo fixed entirely vn*trwe» 
rhoe to m r^Uabflitiea at the tune of assessment, unlet| the proprietor* 
agree to maintain some castdttary form of distribution, or to apply 
some new one which they consider more suitable. As a matter of fact, 
although the original village shares have not been completely lost sight 
of, they have in very few '^ases been used for the purpose of the internal 
rating of the village for the revenue demand, and the extent or quality 
of the land held by each co-sharer has been accepted almost every¬ 
where as the test of his liability. 

439. Every proprietor iu his own right is entitled to claim sepa- 
r , ration of' his share, and clearly a provision 

holdings. ‘hat pteveuted him from geiiing possession of 

it could not, under nny circumstnuces imagin¬ 
able in this district, have effect pveu if it had been recorded. Re-allot¬ 
ment of land once divided, and readjustment of the revenue demand 
during the term of the Settlement are alike unknown (the conditions 
M t6 laftd Subject to the direct action of the River can scarcely be 
called an exception to this statement). 

440. Thefts is very little culturabie waste left anywhere in the 

C!m« 4- FuUtkm ud pi eces of public village pro- 

nmnsgement ot it* viilags ,P® rt y roads, ponds, &c., are necessarily 
common land. excluded from partition. It would, perhaps, 

have been possible to do something towards 
the protection of the grazing lands that still remain iu some villages; 
and there was a desire on fte paTt of the people that they should be 
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allowed to hind themselves by some strict conditions on this point; 
but a departmental order (Settlement Comraissiouev’s Circular No. 21 
of 1880} forbade the insertion of provisions restraining the power 
of (lie sharers to demand a partition when they chose. The partition, 
it was laid down, must not he made to depend on the wish of the 
majority; and, practically, any single co-sharer has the power of 
insisting on being put iu separate possession of the portion of the 
common laud to which he is entitled. The question of protecting 
grazing lands is not, however, one which has very much importance 
iti Ludhiana, us the cattle are almost entirely stall-fed ; and I do not 
see how it would bo possible, without special legislation, to restrain a 
proprietor from the exercise of such an undonnted right. 

Under this clause are recorded the method of managing the village 
land, so long as it remains common property, and the manner in which 
it is to be partitioned. Village common laud may be cultivated by 
a i roprietoi or other person with the consent of the community, 
given on their behalf by the lambnrd&rs or headmen. Any one 
cultivating in thifc wav is a tenant of the community, and the vent 
fixed l>v the lambardars for the land is an item in the common village 
receipts. Tliero arc other receipts from the common waste land in 
some villages on :io«*..ur.t of timber and fruit trees, grazing docs. &e,; 
and nil such sums arc or;her ered : ted !o the village fund, or distributed 
at once amongst the sharers, according to the manner of treating 
the village fund agreed on. Large sums ;mj in some villages now and 
•gain realized by the sale of timber, and divided by the proprietors. 

This clnnse'also describes tlm manner in which a partition of the 
common land is to be effected. The measure of right ol the proprietor 
or of the sub-division of the village is, as a rule, the ancestral or cus¬ 
tomary shares, seldom tbo Ichetcat or amount at which the laud has 
been rated. Usually the land ia first marked off into equal shares, 
which luo assigned to the sub-division (pattii or thulas) by lot 
according to the extent of the rights of each. Inside of these again, 
the land is assigned to the individual sharers iu various way*; but 
now-a-dnj * most partitions are effected through the revenue ruthoritiea. 

441. The village site, like the rest of the land, belongs to the 
proprietary body. The residont non-proprietors, 
Clause 6 : R^bu ov.r tnc ^ have presumably settled down with the 
permission of t.io co-sharers, are entitled to 
occupy tho sites on which their dwellings stand; but they cannot 
trausfer them, or even dispose of tho building materials in some places, 
without the consent of the latter. 

It was the almost universal custom for the proprietors to levy 
dues [afraj:) from all iv-i-ieitf shopkeepers and 

1 *“ artizaus, really as a return for the privilege 

of residence enjoyed by tho latter; but in must parts nt tho District the 
right has under our rule ceased to be enforced, find could scarcely 
be revived. In many villages there is a struggle going on even now ; 
and it is not improbable that in time the custom will become extinct. 
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A small animal tax (from two annas to one rupee) was levied from encl» 
shop or artizans' house ; and, under native rule, the LatnbardAr readily 
realized this, for he had great power inside the village; but of late it 
has generally been found impossible for him to make the people pay, *s 
the only remedy is a separate suit for each single item by the proprietary 
body of the village or sub-division against the recusant shopkeeper, &e , 
and the latter would be as likely us not to get the best of the dispute- 
Most villages hare thus allowed the riglit to become extinct ; but in the 
Jangal and adjacent villages the proprietary body bus retained its fnll 
authority over the non-proprietary, and the dues levied in the shape of 
atrAfi or by Welshman's foes, t>., an allowance on all transactions in 
grain taking place iu the village, cover the village expenses. 

Under this clause the rights of the proprietors to the manure of 
the residents is also declared ; and certain 
‘ li 1 minor dues, such as mnriiage fees, &C-, which 

are very uneommont 


442. No tillage recognized the light of a sharer, wlu-se land is 
taken up for a public, purpose, to have his loss 
made up either from village common or by con¬ 
tribution from the other sharers. Ho gets tho 
compensation iu cash from Government, 
nothing more. 

The enstoma as to making op the share of n proprietor who 
loses land by diluvion, and the disposal of laud coming by alluvion, have 
been fully described in paragraph 483.- 


Clsuae S : Claims in res¬ 
pect of land taken up fur 
purpose* ; alluvion 

««d diluvion. 


The appointment and remuneration of viltngo officers are 
regulated by law, and sticli details as nro necea- 
s.,ry concerning them will be found in tbo 
Report. 


443. 


ClauH 7 : Village officers. 


44 V, In paragraph .>7, l have already given some account of the 
Cl.oisc -S: ViPiv e rsj- a- income and v\ponditee of the village fund 
*‘8. I. The (o.iio' about it hi 'he w&jib-ul- 

tu z are of coiistuvrable importance. Ti.a inr.nageHiviit is it fertile source of 
dispute between lire LaniLardiirs and the other proprietors, the former 
regarding the fund as absolutely at their disposal, and the latter con¬ 
stantly attempting to interfere in the control of it. In some villages the 
agreement recorded is that iho Lnmbnrdars shall collect a certain email 
percentage on the revenue (which has not been allowed to exceed the 
limit fixed by Financial (JonimisMoner’s Circular No. 4 of i860), and are 
responsible for the nsnai public expenses. When this has been accepted, 
it will usually be found that tho Lumbardar just manages to cover 
his outlay by what he collects. As a rule, however, the management of 
the matbak is not entrusted absolutely to the Lainbardar. There is a 
growing tendency to dispute the authority of this officer at every point; 
and, although it was not denied that there should be a village hind, to bo 
expended for certain well recoguizcd purposes, such as the feeding of 
fakirs, itc., an attempt was made to have it controlled by the whole pro* 
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prietnry body. Tbo provisions actually agreed to were usually to tide 
effect. Tbe Lambard&rs have the right of spending money from time 
to time on the usual objects as the necessity arises, getting it from a 
shop appointed for th:3 purpose {nialbnh-bardar). Twice a year jnat 
before tbe acconnts of tbe village are made'up by tbe Patwari for Uw 
realization of the instalment of revenue, the village fnnd accounts will 
be audited on a day fixed for the purpose, of which notice shall have 
been given. In the presence of the Lambardars, ami such ot the 
Co-parceners as choose to attend, the accounts for the halt year are 
made up, and any one lvho wishes to do so may object to any item. 
The amount due is distributed and realized with the revenue demand 
by tbe I’iitvviri. There is often a set-off against the expenditure in 
the shape of nlrdjl and other lees ; and in the Jnngal tract the village 
expenses are in^re than covered by a weighman’s fee levied on nil grain 
transactions within the village. 


443. 

Olaase »: Ba/er. 


As there is very little WRste land, it was fe> ha^xpeotei 
that the sources of tayer income woo Id bo very 
few. Reference hma already been made (clause 
4) to the reoeipta from the sale taf timber, grafting dnee, Ao.; and, in 
the remarks nuder clause 5, mention is made of the manure accumulat¬ 
ing on the premises of residents who are not proprietors. Some few 
villages periodically distribute mrgo sums obtained by the sale of 
(l/utk or other wood on the waste laud ; but from tbo other sources 
there is almost no income. 

4 1 ( 1 . The nr.lv irrigation rights at present in the District are rights 
rtsiimu 10; iT-gi i.,u in weli- Tin* shores in a well are often very 
li^lue, ehibqriue!v subdivided 5 on 1 a record ot them 

is to be found in ti 10 .Yhijs/V-f f'luthul. Each sharer is entitled t<> a rri i 
or portion of u t'u'ri, that is the right to w' rk tbo well for a day and 
night (eight pains or watches) in the cold weather, and for a day 
or a night (tour jtahrfi) in the hot weather ; and the succession 
of the r dr is is determined by lot. The moveable gear (rope aud 
bucket) i» tbe property of tho sharer; nml repairs to tbe well 
have to be executed at the joint cost. There are m.uor provi¬ 
sions on various poiuts. The right of cultivators to sink wells ia 
recognized under no circmnstauces. 


447. At the Regular Settlement all absentee proprietors wera 
Clause ll • Pmprie- corded as vtafntr or absconding ; and in then*® 
ton absent or out uf days it was considered in the light of is 
possession. offence against the State if a bolder of lanti 

failed to fulfil his duty by cultivating it _ and paying the revenue. 
A condition was entered in the old wajih-ul-arz that sneb 1 sharer 
might get back bis land if lie appeared aud claimed it within a 
period of twelve years. Now we recognize two classes of sharer* 
out of possession: (l) Ghair kdbiz, 0110 who resides in the village, 
but has not got possession of his rights; aud (2) Gkoir fu£nr, 
one who is also absent. It cannot be said, I think, that there 
is, or that there ever has been, a custom as to tke treatment 
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CJaus<» 12 : Succes¬ 
sion ; pre-enijitiun. 


of the rights of absentees. Our law says that twelve year* of 
adverse possession gives the bo'der a right as against the per¬ 
son out of possession ; sod it will always depend on the cir¬ 
cumstances of each case whether the possession is of tins nature 
or not. In the attestation of rights an inquiry was made as to 
the title of every person whose name appeared in the old taunuat 
or Settlement) papers as a proprietor, hut who wns not actually 
found in possession; aud the terms under which tho laud was 
held were set forth. Thu* A was found and recorded as in 

S Mtsession of his own share and that of his brother or uncle 
v who was absent on service, A managing the whole estate, and 
£ retaining all his right*. This, of course, is tiie simplest mwc ; 
bnt liter* were few complications, The persons entitled to the 
management of an absentee’s estate, if he has made no arrange¬ 
ment for it himself, are his heirs in their proper order. 

448. Tho Codes of Tribal Custom deal with the question of 
succession to, and transfer of, lauded property ; 
and the final orders ou the subject tire that 
no mention is to he made in the wajib-ul- 
arx of these matters, for to do so would bo to give to tho en- 
triw in the Rawajam on these points the force attaching to all 
in the Settlement Record, ut.J not merely that of evidence 
osutorn- I** the matter of pre-emption the old wijib-nl- 
an extended the exercise of this right by the heirs to case* of 
temporary transfer (mortgages); but the entries on this point 
were merely inserted by ibe Settlement Officer frees an idea of 
what he thought fit; and they have been a dead letter frdm the 
first They do not appear in tit* new Administration papers. 

449. General provisions have been entered according to tbe 
wording of the orders of Government on 
Clsuje 13: The right this subject, reserving to Government all rights 
rro^rt t / n <^L n ric“ic 1Ul Nsz'il-buildings, knnkar, quarries, &c. ; aud 
these need not be d.-tuib-d. 

430. in paragraph* 310—oil of this Report, T have described 
the system sanctioned fm tho treatment of laud 
danse It : Assessment subject to thu action of the lliver ; niul tbe cotidi- 
rioa ;»f Wd tioUfl > rales > &c -> applicable to eiu h village linvo 

been enteied UDder this section ol its wajib-ul iirz. 
ild )i plots are invariably owned by the mq/i<idi »; and, on the 
eoeorrano* of a lapse or on resumption, the mdjiddr or his heirs 
woold have the right to engage for the reventie. If they should 
chance to refuse, the proprietors of the thula or patti in which tho 
land is sitoated woold have the right, the minor subdivision having 
the first claim. . 

451. A fine imposed on the whole community would l>e levied 

™ r„ - B_on *H the members like the chatikidar’s tax, 

that i* on bouaee; but such bnes are, 1 believe, 

unknown now-a-daya. 
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Clause is : The rights of 452, (1) The right of occupancy tenant! 

cultiiHteja, to alienate their tenure is defined by the 

Tenancy Act. 

(_2) Occupancy tenants have everywhere the right to cut trees 
growing on their holdings for the purpose of making the ordinary 
agricultural implement* ; nmi rlicit* right to cut and soli is also ad¬ 
mitted in some villages. It •» said that, wlieu such tenant pay* ia 
kind, the proprietor is entitled to a share of the trees aa of other 
produce. 

(3) As to manure—^an occupancy tenant is entitled to use his own 
refuse heap as manure for his holding'. 

(4) Tenatits-at-wiI! have no power of alienation, or of cutting 
trees ; but they are entitled to their own refuse heaps as manure. 

(5) There are uo recognized liabilities other than rent. 

453. In paragraph 128 of the Report, an account has been given of 
_ the village artizans and menials, of tlte tasks 

vilUgaMirmts. u0 * 0 to be performed by them, and of the doss 
that they nsnslly receive. These will be found 
fully recorded for eaoh village under this olatwe, as they were ascertained 
nt the time of attestation ; but I'Would remark that the agreements 
between the proprietors and their kamin* on these points are 
apparently, notwithstanding the fact of their being entered in the 
A !ministration paper, liable to revision at any time. Ou the one 
hand an undertaking by a kamin to perform a certain task for the 
nett thirty years could scarcely be recognized as capable of being 
enforced against him and his heirs ; and, if this view is correct, then 
tlui proprietor can scarcely be called upon to pay the dues under a 
one-sided agreement. Tho truth is that the entries arc liitlu more 
than statements ot what tasks are performed by (lit* kamin*, and 
what they receive from the proprietors at the present time ; and this 
is the way in which they have hern recorded in many cases. On a claim 
bring made by cither party, it would be open for the other to show that 
the terms of the agreement had been altered in practice. I think 
that the true foundation of the agreement is tins, that, in return for 
the privilege of being allowed to reside in the village, the kuui'u agrees 
to perform certain tasks, and the proprietor makes certain allowances 
to him for his work. The performance of the tasks is an incidence of 
the residence, and not a personal liability of the kutn'in ; and the 
kamin could free himself at any time by leaving the village. 
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NOTE. 


Of the following Appendices Noa. I—VI contain information for 
the whole district similar to that already submitted for each tabtfl with 
the Assessment Reports. They correspond to Forms A to D prescribed 
by the Rules under the Laud Revenue Aet (0. V.) 

Nos. VII nnd VIII ore statements of laud tenures in the forms 
of Statements XXXIII and XXXIV accompanying the Revenue Ad¬ 
ministration Report. 

Nos. IX—XI show the Gazette Notifications, conferring powers on 
the Settlement officials, the ease work deposed of by them, and the ex¬ 
penditure from all sources on liio Settlement. 


Nos. XII—XV are not specially prescribed, but give information 
on several subjects of general interest, which could not conveniently be 
included in the body of the Report. 
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APPENDIX 

Abstract Statement shoieittii, for the principal Crops, the average rates 
<1* 'resumed in the produce estimates and the area 
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5 

2 j 

TJihira 

1 


293 

i 24o I 


! 


13 


Jaogftl 


100 






13 

5 

Bet 

; 14« 

... 





.*5 



Lower Dhaia ... 

••• 

I - 

192 






•8 

. Upper Dhaia ... 

142 

ICO 

179 

1 240 

! 

■ 

ft 

I* 

4 

i 

I 8 
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DIA' I.— fContinued.) 


1 « 1 

73 j 

74 j 

75 | 

m 

77 

78 

CONSIDERED IN DIFFERENT ASPECTS 

.—( Contimnfti ) 


j ClTTLK. 

I 



Torn.* now. 

C. 

O 

"ft 

1 

i 

"Sl 

z 




c J 

i’i 

2 P • 


"E 




H 

C “ 

* 3 


o 

4. 

£ 

-ft 

u’l 

VO 

1 00 

CO 

<c 

ao 1 

00 

& V 

M 


? 

a 

0 




li 

i « 

a 

* 


fe 





6 





1 

30,883 

26,663 

14,621 

1,31,218 

1,42,351 


... 

35,370 

55,668 

16,031 

• M 

• M 

1,62,509 

655 

£.8,0:21 

1 ■ 
! 

21,76 6 

•2,17.58.'. 

V : ;■ ; 

i 

1 

. i 

\ 

\ 

j 

i 

66,214 

98,743 

29,655 

... 

, 

3/-7,553 

560 

28,819 

51,785 

11,283 

1,17,805 

1,48,317 

... 


35,481 

51,428 

16,3C9 


I 

; 

1,58,767 

442 

1,18,578 

1,65,876 

47,670 ( 

' 4.91,G97 

5,77,386 

... 

**» 

i 1,87,665 

1 

2,05,834 i 

62,055 

1 

i ... 

i 


6,18,835 

; 843 
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SECTION HI.— BL'UUAHY 4 BEOfLAE SETTLE 


lUori.** SKTrLKHmT or 1SI2 iso j A ***"*'*r rua wiio,.. we- 

SCMMigi’ -SgTTLSkgNT Of 1847. P“ rT OK 

_j_SKTrMmKNT (!S5<MH5SI. 


•— & 

* I 

a* * 
a 

a 

73 


I 


5 

a 


<c 

*£ 

a 

on 


205 | 2 , 50,8 72 


O'.' 2 J 

• a? 

~ «. 
i ; 

*- m 

=■ 5 


1,39,3! 7 


g a 

.5 c 
aa a 

c t 


o 

a. 

g 

m 

«. 

A 

a 

"3 

5 


2,96,340 I K. 2,02,034 

I M. 3,821 


Toul 2,65,855 


849 


8,88,185 


3,25,811 


5,07,358 


K. 4,81,842 
M. 16,187 


Total 4,48,029 


ni... 


2,29■ 1 : 2.;.'.7!" K. 2,.H,0.V> i 

: M. ! 


i{ 


r « iu ! .*, 11 ,>'.‘7 


721 

8,28,058 


10,83,414 

K. 9,28,535 

M. 3o,246 

... 



... 

Total 9,58,781 
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MEKT3 COMPM HEU. 


M 1 THIS n.-- EXTNon I-1 \ III IN Till-; UEVi-Kif 

Mirn.ry i:s i a- woukrihiI't fiiom hi k iikvkm'k iu v k8 
* ri:oni r^n mates ,t as kis \u,y *smii ni'i:ii. 
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DLX I.— (Continued.) 


94 




98 


REVISED SETTLEMENT AS WORKED OCX FROM! THE REVENP8 BATES AND 
AS FINALLY ANNO CNC ED—(Conti.**! ) 


A88Ld«intf<T 0 ft TVS VAKI ,Z6 ROIL9 OIVlTf By BATES A>D THK PBObOCB 
ESTIVATES OOVl'ARKIV 


Aummt ntt by r<,*i*m>c rulep 
ami prod two eatimates. 

Irrigated. 

3 

O 

» 

'Jc 

■■ 

-a 

fe4 

« 

5 

ja 

O 

o 

Sf 

.5 

© 

ja 

6 

Assessment by rates ... 

76,236 

1,04,698 

20 

29 

Produce estimate ... 

65,362 

1,03,248 

2 

604 

A.^c-snieM l.v rates 

* 


42,628 

17,224 

1,423 

Produce estimate 

1,35,760 

48,195 

24, 

102 

Assessment by rates 


8,547 

4,478 

... 

Produce estimate 

1 

9,405 

8,359 

... 

J ' 

Assessment by rates 

' 2,36,395 

1,55,873 

23,731 

1,423 

Produce estimate 

2,70,231 

1,60,848 

35, 

065 
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8EC'iI0Jf IV.—ASSESSMENT NOW FIXED 
UATKS AND PRODUCE 


Aueiimniii by retenue I 
rate* feud prruWe j 
eat im Him. 


ASSKSHtottM’ <*N 1HK VAKIOP3 8'UJS fiJVKN BY 
BAT83 4?* A TIJ* PfciOrCK BSTI aTATRS 
. fOMPANPi* - —tCanhnu' 


T:ij;rri£Mrd. 


1N,3T C 


44,498 


| Assessment by rates 

! 

29,299 

• 

! 

i Prod nee estimate ... 

i 

36,855 


19,6 06 


98 87,784 

37/J07 


Aescr-snunt bv rules 

■; 

67,50* 

7e.Ui -1,49,593 

1,13,000 

Produce estimate | 

i 

89,632 

80,592 -4,81,551 

1,13,449 


kauaix*,-—Tfca detail* in thi* atatatnaai are talinn from the A**«*sm*ni Ji*pnrtf» minor correction 
of alteration* by »Uu*uie »nd dilution *inc* ih* A»wiramt tfnn«-r»* w*r«» MiNinlteU 

3 , Only the Kha t* *i*l»ge« were **’.tr/noa«-»iy accused, and I ha*a*hown the number of 

l. For an explanation of w>l,*3 i#t paragraph 3tH» of tb«* Kep.jft. 

i, Tu«e diacrepaucir* batw«t tb* flgoree of (cola. IU3 ami >ui) are expiated in the Iteport. 
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rfssrrsiT ac*ca lit Asuorsi-HTD wrTP. it 4 hats os rrLvir\ri'>K. 


o { "c =» 

IV* a. 1 Of A.i6*|fU3»Mt iniitHiutVii. 



n O ; -,*j r, 


• «» 

3,08,680 

2,871 

8,11,167 

2 l 6 

... 

... 


i 

<•.1 

9 ’ 

0,21.91-; 

i 

i 

I 7 ) 

... 

... 



2,71,177 

8,394 

2,79,871 

1 8 0 

• •• 

10,91,915 

20,729 

... 

11,12,611 

1 

l 8 5 j 


46,715 
18 P. C. 


81,571 
19 1’. r. 


16 P. C. 



Iifinft ro»Je*-b*r# orcwu;. Tb* nutul-er nf uo< » l j"*** milt il»*t ot‘ Ai*l?ai6ftt 0. btuan 

th«M »iil ib*.r Summary 4ud U®|ui*r S«ul*[neuia, iat.u4-.ug w tu«* ?amai«r> Lb* SottlaBrtftt of I§41. 

















STATISTICS OF RENT. 


APPENDIX Ila/—(Form B. prescribed by the Rules.) 


CLASSIFIED STATEMENT OB" TENANTS’ HOLDINGS. 
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Class'jttd Statement of 
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Ai’PEKTUX Hn.-fC 

Classified Sldlcmpnl of Tenants haldinns in />»■ 


Pniiv f* rtiro-tn ana 

so 

33 

» | * 


. 

* 

37 

it 

id 

10 1 41 1 

1 ! 

taOUEOP 7 

iTil 2 N r OF Wl 

£*hii kti.D iriT 

N1 l r OPS 0 TO R%I8T.-f< 

V" 


■ OTY KI0HT 0* -VCCI‘P»MCK. 

C*»fa itota. 



j 

| 

:! 

IM 

?ajil>£ i***Wu» anil 
rtut. 

Pjrinf at a fit# 
loll thit crcp. 

l'*rrs a*. a rate 
pee l-iftftb. 

ci-nanliJit- 
|t<i revils ^i.h'*!totfe ; 

N 




a 

* 

d 

■ 

« 

(5 

J 

i 


| 

l 

j 

» 

. 

Inijitwl ... | 

r.-!iling«... 

/reu 

12<; 

46 

254 

fliiO 

_____ 

493 

1.024 

... 


K 

... t 690 
479 

4,750 

86?* 

401 

2,400 

933 

800 

6,713 

2,249 

£,Ch4 ; 


Foirrigated { 

l -■Ili'lJjr* .. 
Art 

m 

3i>3 


... 


936 

833 

5.'is 4 

446 

1,015 

ns 

&>7 

5 

l.S 

*4.52* 

&.r.+s| -> 

6-!'| 

3.7«4| 

Mitea ... [ 

1r* *Ung* ... 




... 

... 

" 1 

::: i ::: 

3.0 14 

5H 

8,347 


XWal ... | 

i •] t»rga ... 

•' -» ... 

fisy 

4JS* 

753 

U.ftii 

J'l 

li'jai. 


... i 
2.01 

1.626j ... 

: 0 20 

t*> 

1 ,8'J 

,v 0ll 

s.,] 52! i-6,700 

Slii! ■; 

u.ueai • 

Irrigut«d ... | 

) aWi.i §* ... 

/ »*a 

171 »8!« 

i:i 5+2 



i '! 

::: 

1,062 

0^6 

n.v n 

7,0/- 

72 

436! 

“1 8 

80b 

3v*'. 5T 07.: 

'.■‘•8 V. ... 
3,X0f< ; 10.WR 

3.W8 

Ji.SO-'i 


Fmirrigtitcil ... * 

I'otfijigi... 
/•>a 

3,<V0 

W 

3,0*9 



851 

1 .637 

1,»2' 
2 i;.y 


4/- v 5& 

1,0.44 

tr 

1; 

Miifld M1 | 

1'.Vi... 

i rn+ 

::: 




5 

15 

2iJ 

62 

2,61J 

].!«} .-. i Ml5 

7,19(.j 32.Sl£; 8MK 

Total [ 

I'-iidiDgi ... 

u:i 

1 ,U41 

15a» 
4,l9i 

173 

913 

1*427 

1,54" 

'•« 
4,2 o 

11.414 

1,711ft 

3,132 

i3*«ao 

3 r .33; ... 

lO.Si'jj 48,651 

a .92 a 
21,323 

ii 

Irrigated ... | 

I^ldingi ... 

/l*H* ... 

10fi 

£3 

157 

122 



::: 

6 

1 

... 

4 

451 

146 

... 1 £89i . 

79lj 283| 1,98! 

G121 

676 

1: 

Uuicrigaled ^ 

I'ntftilig* ... 

. lift ... 

! - -Mi.'e* - 

i . v-a 

Blfi 

361 

7S5 
l. J7S 

... 



... 


13S?( - 1 M7+| 

3 wo; 6,0?2| 1,141] H.fcHi 

9.>88 

s.«a 

585 

3,817 

Mixed ... j 




„ 


... 


* 

- 1 

2.23- ! ; ; 12,234 

i *1.78a 

i 112.V. 7,6V**: 27,9 jM 

Total ... | 

IMiUnga . 

lift ... 

6*' 

3S% 

»!*- 

2,497 

21 

1W 


171 

C 

] 


1 6c? 

i ^ 

8,947 

118,8:6 

Irrigated ... | 

| j.QUlkJig* ... 

402 

193 

l ! * 

} r»oo; ... 

I.J5-+I ... 


... 

i,:J ... 

l.uiiiili l,ias 

-! ... 
8L5( 5.612 

2,027 

1.43C 

5.3S9 
12,263j 5,063 

Fnirtigatfd ... \ 

' i. l'iingi.. 

fj.ncit 

2 o7!f| ... 


... 

i.TSlj ... 

3,46”. 13.05a 

2. 93+1 ... 

K.CS12LI0S 

3 . 9+4 

*b,l5l 

... lllMI: 
t9.14iisii.joi a 


















Oll-Sijf 
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'Aidnet IHsinct. —(Concluded.) 
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paying cath rents. —(Continued.) 


SI 

Bi 

23 

m 

1 

26 

87 

IS 

TATTIK (OUAKOTA) A LUMPSUM ON THE HOLDINO FOB THE iEAlt. 

Niii Ciuni. 

Emm Ciunz. 

B*x Omni. 

OfHEJI Tebigatio*. 

Am. 

Bent. 

1 

Are*. 


Are*. 

Kent. 

Are*. 

Kent. 

291 

2,782 

499 

8,902 

4 •« 

~v 

8 

76 

... 

0 C 2 


7 13 2 

• ♦* 

nte«t 


9 8 0 

i 

i 

2,2; i 


f ' 


3 > 7 

7 


... 

10 9 10 

... 

9 3 8 

... 

d l l 


15 G 10 

16ft 

1,547 

27 

226 

2 

14 

** • 

* ***■» 


9 5 1 


8 5 11 

... 

7 0 0 

» • • 


G£9 


592 

4,737 

45 

361 

n 

184 


U Is 2 

. ... 

t 

8 0 0 


8 0 4 

... 

Vi 4 8 






































STATISTICS OP KENT.— 

APPENDIX lib. 

CLASSIFIED STATEMENT OF TENANTS-ATAYILL paying 

CASH RENTS. 





Serial mimbflr. 
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AITEN 


Classijtt’il Statement of tenants- 


1 

2 

3 

t 

5 1 

C 

7 



LAND HKLD BY I UN ANTS FAYING AT A RATE PKR 

aD ui’ ik i) you 

ll 

£ 

s 

of 

tkhill. 

| Nia: Oh a hi, 

£ualis Cn»ni 

Bex 

i 


Arc* 

Bent. ! 

Arp*. ! 

1 

Kent. 

1 

1 

Arc*. 



1 

fit* 

r.i'7 

308 

1,782 


i 

Snuiriil.i - 

L 

1 

i 

i 

u n c 

j iH] j!| 

* 

5 12 7 


2 

LmHiiina.< 

96 

1,110 

172 

?,<M1 

17 


11 9 o' 


6 0 10 



l 


r 

1 

\ 

! 

I 1 l 

!W.i 

A', 



3 

r 

-Jugrutni <1 

1 

l 

1 

C 1 1 

. 

1 lii 1 

i 

i . 






i 




285 


j 523 

3,023 

i 

‘ 20 

4 

Total ... < 


k i r» 

1 

1 

1 

5 12 6 

I 
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DIX 116. 

al ■ m/11 paying ca*h w ft. 



IlKiMt AURAVC£D ACCORD'.XO TO JUE CLASSIFO-AITOX OF SOIL'S 
A s>A l , S S M I-. V l. 


Cium. 

I'<» 

r*sx.i. 

Eehsi.1. 

Daihahint' Rdcsm, 

Bent. 

Aie«. 


Ar?». 

It til t. 

Art*. 

B*nt. 


75 

860 

1 

7 

878 

8,754 



Efa 

4 12 0 

. 

. 

. 

4 4 1 

K*i 

« 

tVr_ 

]■<> 

201 

].T'<2 

6,086 

0 5 0 

. 

r. l ■ j ,m- 

2 5 4i . 

■ 

i 

1 0 2 

. 

4 1 8 

3 



94 

107 

2,055 

6,387 


i 

.. 



1 o o 

A ** ** 


3 1 8 

H'i 

M 


2$<j 

4<-5 

4,630 

17,127 

4 6 4 


i :> i o 


; i 7 i 


3 11 3 
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C (unified Statement of tenanls-at-yaill 




15 

: 

... 

16 

17 

16 

19 

20 I 


of 

LAM) llF.TD 11Y TENANTS PAYING AT A RATE i'KIil 
H1GAH ARHaNGKD ACCOKIUN'G lOTUE CLASSiriCATlONi 
jot SOIL Al)UPTEl> POK ANSE'dMENT.—(Concluded.) 

k 

2 

a 

Uh<il. 

Bnra. 

Miiid. 

Total. 

9 

a 

m 

Ci 

» 


Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Bent. I 


( 

C7 

134 

387 

2,0-11 

1 ,803 

8,088 

1 

SaturAla ^ 

| 

2 0 0 


fir 

S' 

5 4 C 


4 13 1 

„ 









, 

w 

«* 

B 

4,079 

8,182 

18,989 

9 

LuJIiiAna < 








... 

3 15 10 

8 

4 12 1 

... 

4 7 6 


( 

305 

(» 

711 


3,541 

11,125 

3 

1 

Jagrdou <■' 

( 

I 

1 10 1 


f —t 

CO 

• ** 

3 2 3 


l 

668 


1,989 

8,980 

8,476 

33,802 

4 

Total J 

... 

2 8 10 

... 

18 3 

... 

3 15 9 
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Nrime of 
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C'Liggifi‘-d Statement of tenante-at-icili 



30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

1‘AYINQ (CHAKOTA) A LUMP SvJU UN 

POFASII 

EKFA<LI 

Ditmi Hoosli. 

A rprt. 

Rent* 

Aren, 

Rent. 

Are «. 

Rent* 



i 

; *J - 

1,3*1 

77 

ftl-H 

f'O") 

2,518 j 

i 

iSiwuraln s 

J 





1 


( 

\ 

6 1 4 

ttI 

4 4 1 

... 

4_ 7 3 ] 


Ludhiana J 

163 

1 

cos 

785“ 

1,827 

1,471 

5,566 

2 

1 







i ( 

j 

1 

1 

3 114 

... 

2 3 2 

... 

:i 12 6 


/ 

»> t 

127 

Ill 

:;i; 


j 

O.R77 ‘ 

.'I 

•l>u;rdi>n < 

| 







l 

... 

3 6 11 


3 1 7 

... 

3 12 6 


( 

427 

2,113 


2,199 

3.854 

14,061 

4 

Total ) 








l 

1 ••• 

1 

4 1ft 11 

... 

2 5> 1 


A U 1 
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DIX 116 

yvjing ca.i/t rent). — (Continued.) 


35 1 

' 

SO 

37 

as j 

30 | 

40 

THE nOLiJlNG l'OttTHE YEAR.—(£WM.,r) 



Biiur. 

Mixed. ! 

Tota 

Area. 


A i c *. 

fier.t. j 

i 

A ■*>*. J 

! 

Rent. 

63 

115 

8,348 

15,466 

5,078 

20,518 


1 13 2 


5 9 10 

m if 


5 3 6 

V>* ^ 

1,00.', 

7,721 

34,303 

lo,849 

4<V‘»81 








2 in r, 


4 7 2 


4 t 10 

1,281 

8*:ii !• 

4,232 

15,22!) 

7.1-4 

27,910 


’ ” V 

i 

;t !) f, 

. 

3 1 : 

1,722 

i.ouf, 

1 1.1,301 

i 

1 

05,038 

i 

i 23,GDI 

! 

1,01,139 

i 


2 It J 

i 

j 

t 

j 1 4 0 

. 

| 4 4 0 
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N*me of 
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1 Samr 6 lri 


Nr me vt crop. 


APPEN 

Classified Statement of tenauts-nt-wUl 
42 | 4* 44 45 

___ I_ 

FAYING (ZABTI) CASH KENTS OS 


>tn 

Chaki, 


Arc*. Ilrnt, 


Kmt.is 

Cbasi. 


2 : Luultisun 


Sugarcane 

Colton 

Maize 

C(cirri & M"tli 


II I >1 iigri 


4 I'L'otal 


Sugarcane 

Cotton 

Wheal 

Wheat & Gram 

Maizo 

Clrnrri 

Char-i & Sloth 

0 


13 

!) 10 


7t>o 

8 

H 0 


A1 

9 

2 3 

• 

2.00H 

1J 

H G. 


11 

5 

8 o 


121 

G 

7 11 


12 

13 8 


480 

7 

0 2 


103 

5 

6 10 

■ 

182 

8 

12 3 


iol 

4 

10 3 


lilt 

f) 

7 3 


134 

12 

2 11 
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paying cash rents. —(Continued.) 
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APPENDIX Ho. 

Classified Slafswent. nf t-udiits-ui-u'U pnyiuo cash rents .—f (Vinelinh’d.) 
! 1 I 3fi i 57 ; Ds ■ yj ■ i;o Cl 


| Nnnie of 
| tuhfril. 


N-uie of crop. 


’ t* A Yl N<» (ZUl'Di (MS1I UK NTS <>\ UIK 
I’KOrs iLLn VAU'li ■Hlmtcioi** { ) 

} Hip’S. j Mixrp. ! Total. 


1 J Sauirala -J 


1 ■ . 

i .1 M* '1. 

Ufi 1. ji\n' ■ , 

Kent 1 

I 

Aren, j lient. 

Stifrarvi'ii'.- . 



50K I 

t>, i ■.*»; 

. ; ... 

*■<■«« 1 ««• 

"■ » 

... ! 3 1 

3 4 

Cotton ... ' ... 



S3 j 





... 0 

:■ il 

WIv.m .. j ’’’ 

. ; ... 


IS , 

3'-'l 

! 


*•4 

... ; (i 

i 0 

W In :iUV(«ratn. ... 

•«>«>! 1 


n i 

Dt 

: ... 

I 

.*. ' 

' 

3 5 

Maize ... • ... 

■ • 4 r 4 « 

• r ■ 


5f.:> 

1 

J • jUj | 


l 

*** 

... ! 9 

31 10 

Charri ... ! 9 

33 ... 

l 

. | 

307 

2.248 

... 

3 10 H ... 

'»» j 

4 

e ii 

Others ... 13 

26 ... 

I 

45 

166 

... 

2 0 0 ... 

1 

... j 

... 3 

11 0 

























STATISTICS OF PRODUCE. 


APPENDIX III 


SHOWING THE RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENTS MADE TO 
DETERMINE THE RATES OF VIELD OF THE 
VARIOUS CROPS AND THE RATES 
ADOPTED IN THE PRODUCE 
ESTIMATES. 
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APPENDIX 

Abstract Statement &l,t-vw<j, (or the principal Craps, the average ratet 
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Stateme'l showing the land Mortgaged at the 
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STATISTICS OF TRANSFER OF LAND.-(<*»<*) 


APPENDIX V*. 


STATISTICS DERIVED FROM TJIK RECORDS 
OF REGISTRATION. 
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Yb. —( Continued.) 
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Xb.--(Continued.) 

dale of the former and present Settlement. —(Continued.) 
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APPENDIX V,. 

Statement shutting the $alei and mortgage* of hinds registered in Distru t Ludhi&na 
arranged in periods of jive years. 
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APPENDIX Vc.—( Continued.) 

Statement showing the sales and mortgage* of land registered in District Ludhiana 
arranged in periods if foe year*. —(Vontiuncd.) 
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APPENDIX Vc.— (Continued.) 

Statement showing the tales and mortgages of land registered in District Ludhiana 
arranged in j/eriudt of five years, —(Cuiitinuei.) 
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APPENDIX Vc.—(Concluded.) 

Statement skewing the tales and mortgage* of hind registered i/t DiUriel Ludhiana 
arrunged m {wind* nf pee years.— 
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APPENDIX VI. 


SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF LAND AMONGST THE 
AGRICULTURAL TRIBES. 
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APPENDIX VII. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE VARIETIES OF TENURES HELP 
DIRECT FROM GOVERNMENT IN THE LUDHIANA DIS¬ 
TRICT. 


{No. XXNIII of the Statements accompanying the Annual Revenue 
Administration Report.) 
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APPENDIX VII. 


Statement showing the varieties of tenure held direct from Government 
in the Ludhiana District. 
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APPENDIX VI I,— (Conitnued.) 

Statement /flowing the vnrirtie* of tenure held direct Jr3in Government 
in the Ludhiana Jdstrirt. 








APPENDIX VIII, 


STATEMENT OF TENURES NOT HELD DIRECT 
FROM GOVERNMENT. 


(X\>. XXXIT of the !>fnti'ment,i ■x’cntip/vyhif/ the Annual Iteieunc 
AiLninirtrativn Hrppi t.) 
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. APPENDIX VIII. 

Statement of Tenures not held direct from Government in the 

Ludhiana District. 
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APPENDIX IX* 

oovei -XirnyT xotifk \t:on* keoardino the uthtana 

SETTLEMENT WHICH HAVE RF.KN ISSl’El) 

FROM TIME TO TIME, 






APPISNDIX IX- 


Government A otifeatione regarding the Ludhiana Settlement which have 
teen urued from time to time. 


(1).—General Notifications. 

Notification No. 216, dated 25 th February 1879.—Whereas tho 
Ludhiana district is to b« put under Settlement, His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor is pleased, with tho previous santtion of the 
Governor-General in Council, to issito the following notification of 
Settlement, in accordance with the provisions of Section 11 of the 
Panjab Land Revenue Act, 1*71 : — 

(1). The local area which is hereby put under Settlement consists 
of the Ludhiana district. 

(t). Power#—See .below. 

(&)• The Settlement to be made will be a re-Settlement, and will 
comprise both a re-MMumeut and. a revision of the record 
of rights. 

(4). Surveys and plana will be made for th* whole district. 

Notification No. 2338, dated 14tA Augntt 1880.—1« exercise of the 
powers conferred by Section 35 of the Court Fees Act VII of 1870, 
the Governor-General in Council directs that tbe fee on a plaint or 
memorandum of appeal in a suit for a declaration of title instituted in 
the Court of a Settlement Officer invested with tbe powers under Section 
of the Panjub Courts Act, 1*7", shall be reduced to one rupee. 

Ni'ti/icat'on A267. dated 25 th V. 'G>,.r 1*82.—So much of Panjab 
Government Gazette Notilb-.ith n.-, Nos. *210, 217 arid 220 of 25th 
February 1879, *■*!. of 29th July 1*79. 12.if of I7ih November 1*79, 
1340 of 18th I)(.•ember (879. 5HO of X’llih .Juno 1**0, 372 of -'51st 
March 1881,395 of 2nd April 1881, 734 of I I th July 1881, 1139, 
dated 27th Oetoher 1881, 215 «.f 7th September 1882, and 237 of 
23rd September 1882, as related to the trial of anils and appeals re¬ 
garding land ortho lent, revenue or produce of laud arising in tho 
Ludhiana district, is hereby cancelled with effect from tho 2nd 
November 1882, 

Under Section 49 of Act XVII of 1 *77, the Honorable the Lieutenant- 
Governor is pkased to direct that tho jurisdiction hereby withdrawn 
shall Irom the said date be exercised solely by tho Civil Courts by 
wlm l: ■.iieli jurisdiction would have been exercised bad tho parts of tho 
nfoiesnid notifications hereby cancelled not been published. Provided 
that any cases now ponding before any officer under any of the said 
notifications shall be disposed of by him as if this present notification 
had not been issued. 
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Notification No. 248, dated 81*/ October 1883.—In continuation oi 
of Panjab Government Qarette Notification No. 267, dated 251 Ij 
O ctober 1882, the Honorable the Lieutenant-Governor, on the report of 
the Financial Commissioner that Settlement operations are complete in 
the Ludhiina district, is pleased m direct, tinder Section 17 of Act 
XXXIII of 1871, tlrat the record of rights recently prepared for the 
said district be handed over to the Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana. 

(2).—Powers of Officers. 

Mr. T. Cordon Walker, Settlement Officer. 

Civil. powers— 

Notification No. 216, dated 25lft February 187b.—Power* of a 
Deputy Commissioner as defined in Act XVI1 of 1877 to 
decide suits nud appeals— 

(1) . Under the Puujab Tenancy Act, 1808. 

(2) , To alter or cancel any entry in thy register of uames of pro¬ 

prietors of revenue-paying estates. 

(3) . Under Section 9 of the Specific Relief Act of 1877. 
Notification No. 1287, dated 11th November 1879.—To bear suits 

and appeals for declaration of title in laud, or the rent, revenue 
or produce of land. 

REVENUE POWIR8— 

Notification No. 218, dated 25 th February 1879.—Powers of a 
Deputy Commissioner specified below— 

(1) . Under the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1868. 

(2) . Under tin- Punjab Laud Revenue Act, 1871, proceedings 

for the oollecron ol’ revenue or arrears of revenue being 

CXCepted. 

Criminal powers— 

Notification No. 219, dated 25/ft February 1879.—To continua to 
exercise in the Ludhiinadistriel the Magisterial powers with 
which he was invested by Paujab Government Order No. 804, 
dated 18th July 1877. 

M. Charanjit Lil , Extra Anutant Settlement Officer. 

Civil pow«h»— 

Notification No. 216, dated 25th February 1879.—-As above. 
Revenue powers— 

Notification No. 216, dated 25th February 1879. —As above. 
Criminal— 

Notification No. 219, dated 25th February 1879—As above. 

M. Ahmad Path?ft, Officiating Extra nt Settlement (>ficer. 

Civil powers— 

Notification No. 215, dated Tib September 1882.—As above. 
Revenue powers— 

Notification No. 216, dated 7th September ISS2,—As above. 
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CnniiKAi, powtns— 

Notification No. 217, dated 7th September 1882. Powotb of the 
Magistrate of 1st class. 

M. Ilarlant Lai, Superintendent. 

Notification No. 216, dated 25th February 1879.—Powers of a 
tahsildar with special powers in respect of the classes of Civil 
and Revenue cases mentioned above. 

M. KhusktU Singh, Superintendent. 

Notification No. 216, dated 25th February 1879.—As above. 

hf. Ahmad Bahlish, Superintendent. 

Notification No. 216,dated 25th February 1879.—As abovo. 

M. hhar Bus, Superintendent. 

Notification No, 216, dated 25Lli February 1879.—As above. 

hi. Mahomed Azt'ni Khun, Officiating Superintendent. 
Notification No. 889, dated 29th July 1879.—As abovo. 

hi. Jodk Singh, Superintendent. 

Notification No. 131U, dated 13th December 1879. — As above. 

* hi. Khiidain Flnsein, Superintendent. 

Notification No, 590, dated 26tli June 1880.—As above. 

M. Amir Chand, Officiating Superintendent. 

Notification No. 372, dated 31st Marcn 1881.—As above. 

M. Karm Shah , Officiating ■Superintendent. 

Notification No. 395, dated 2nd April 1881.—As abovo. 

Al. Amir Chand, Superintendent. 

Notification No. 548, dated 25th March 1881. — As above. 

hi. Karm Shah, Officiating Superintendent. 

Notification No. 237, dated 23rd September 1882.—As abovo. 



A PPEN D1X X 


RETURN OF CIVIL, REVENUE AND OTHER CASE WORK 
DISPOSED OF BV THE OFFICIALS OF THE 
LUDHIANA SETTLEMENT. 


1.—General Statement blowing the work performed by each grade of 

cJfieiaU. 
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II .— Classified Statement of Original Civil ard Revenue cates decided. 


0'S 

*i 

No in th« 

ketaro 

form 

Ducimior o* Sum. j 

| 

No. af 

CAM*. 



A. — Ordinary suits for rights. 


i 

7 

Saits to recover possession of immovable property. 




Section 9 of the Spi*ci8c Belief Act ... 

321 

2 

12 

Correctness of an entrv in a record of rights under 




Section 20 of Act XXXIil of 1871 ... 

100 

8 

13 

Other rights affecting the immovable property not 




expressly provided for 

637 



Total A 

953 



B — Bent suits and suits under Panjab Tt nancy Act. 


4 

23 

Suits to recover arrears of rent from tenants vwhou'. 




right of occupancy 

37 

5 

28 

Suits to recover under Section 5 by tenants for right 




of occupancy 

171 

6 

80. 

Surf* to recover to establish right of occupancy undor 




Section 8 ... ... ... ... 

25 

7 

31 

Suita under Section 6 bj landlords for rebuttal of 




presumptive right of occupancy ... 

29 

8 

32 

Suits under Sectiooa 10 and 11 for enhancement of rent 

227 

d 

36 

Suits under Section 19 by landlords forejectment of ten- 




ant* without right of occupancy (Section!!), clause 1) 

5 

10 

38 

Suits under Sectio-' 20 by landlords for ejectment of 




tenants without right of occupancy ... 

12 

11 

39 

Suits under Section 25 by tenant* to coutest notice 

i 



of ejectment. 

56 



T TAt. 13 

562 



O. — Rt cenue cases. 


12 

46 

Lambardnru' cases 

1,035 

18 

47 

Pat warts' cases 

164 

14 

49 

Erection of boundary marks,Section 22 of Act XXXIII 




of 1871 

150 

16 

64 

Grant* of revenue to gardens and grove*, Finl. 




Comr.’* 8. Cir. I of 1870 

10 

16 

65 

Investigation* as to grant* and resumption* of atsign- 




meat* other than mentioned in Financiil Com- 




uiis*ioner’* Book Cir. XII of 1875 

2,784 

17 

56 

Alluvion »nd Dilution 

4*9 

18 

58 

Mutations in the registers, other than latnbardars’ cases 

5.103 

19 

! 69 

Partition of lands held in joint ownership 

1,353 

VH 

. 60 

ttniipleto partition of cstrtes 

1 

21 

1 tJ1 

L'uder Section 17 for division or appraisement of 



1 

' produce 

C 

22 

62 

i l r nder Section 23 services of notice of ejectment 

266 

23 

68 

j Coder Section 26 proceedings iu ntwirtance of ejectment 

42 



Total C 

11,403 



Ohavo Total A, B, C 

12,923 
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(C)—STATEMENT SHOWIXG THE EXPENDITURE PROM IM¬ 
PERIAL .AifD PStiftlttOfatL IU6VJNUE UP TO Ulrr OF 
DECEMBER 1888. 







APPENDIX XI, 


{1 .)—Statement showing (he expenditure from Imperial and Provincial 
Revenue up to 31 sf of December 1883. 



Major 
brad of 
aortic*. 


a S . 

*■» a tt> 

•d- 2 a 

w £ 3 
^ m C 

■3.* . 


Expenditure. 


Salary and Settlement allowance of gazetted 
Officers ... ••• ... 

Travelling allowance of gazetted Officers 

Total 

I 

Office establishment ... ••• ■ 

Munserims’ and Sadr Munae rims' allowance ... 
PatwArls’ Assistants ... 

Total Establishmeot 


Travelling allowance of Establishment 
| Hot and cold weather charges 
i Tour charges, including pay of kbalaasis 
carriage of records ... 

Purchase and repairs of tent 
Hatting ... 

Survey equipment 
Other items ... 

Total, 


Advance from I'archa fees 
T 'ial Lasd-Rev kncs Settfcwest Chabols 


Process serving establishment 
Country stationery 
•lithography 


Total 


Other 1 offic0 rent 
heads. 


Total Ha. 


Bs. 

As. 

P. 

88,294 

15 

11 

6,242 

9 

0 

94,537 

8 

11 

95,648 

1 

8 

o 7,733 

6 

10 

1,48,589 

7 

5 

3,01,970 

15 

U 

11,774 

1 

5 

1,280 

5 

5 

7,917 

11 

10 

1,800 13 

6 

482 

0 

0 

2,499 

9 

0 

11,178 

6 

3 

36,938 

14 

4 

24,212 

15 

5 

; 4,57,660 

0 

7 

7,052 

6 

6 

17,989 

5 

10 

3,785 

0 

9 

29,426 

IS 

1 

7,181 

0 11 

4,94,267 

4 

7 
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APPENDIX XT .—(Contim 


(2 ).—Statement of receipts and expenditure under t 
Fees up to 31 st of December 18£ 


Head. 

Be<seipti- 

ExpendUu 

PatwanV fees 4 ,. 

pHrcha fees, 6 pies... 
tFine of 'PHtwaris ... 
Miscellaneous ... 

Office Record Fund... 
Copyists’ fee 

Total ... 

its. As. P. 
2,05,800 9 7 

8,532 1 0 

3,703 3 0 
8,793 4 11 

1,633 4 6 

10,086 S O 

its. A 
2,00,388 
4,662 1 
3,430 1 
8.774 l: 
680 t 
10.084 4 

8,38,448 12 0 

2,27,920 < 


(3 ),—Statement showing the amounts to be ereditei 
account of Settlement Fees and other items , 
Settlement operations. 


Scad of Beeeipt. 


Balance of 6 pies fees 

To be realised on account of final Fare ha fees •• 

To be realized from J&girdars on their share of thi 
expenses of Settlement ... , *-■ 

Credited to Government by sale of waste paper, Ac., &c 

Totai Bs. 


Total eost of Settlement 
Deduct 


Net cost of Settlement 








APPENDIX Xri 


.NOTE ON THE SUBJECT OP THE THICKS OF AGRICULTURAL 

produce in me ludhiana district, wixn a 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OP THOSE PRE¬ 
VAILING FOR THE LAST l-OUTY YEARS. 







APPENDIX XU. 


JScte on tie subject of the print of agricultural produce in the Ludhidna 
district , with a comparative statement of those prevailing for the last 
forty year* (written in 1880.} 

1. In a district like Ludhiana, where there was lit'Ie margin left 

lull...name of Fubjoct. a . 1 tlle ,ast Sett fo' uell t for extension of cultiva¬ 
tion, an enhancement of the assessment must 
ho chiefly based on a rise of ju ices ; uud tile subject of the llucuiatieus of 
juices attains the first importance. 


2. There are two branches of inquiry into the subject of prices which 

__ . , .... present themselves in a revision of assessment 

qabj” MC 8,0 ° in " like this. There is first tho geueral one oi the 

variations of prices during the term of the ex¬ 
piring umiment, and the question of what alteration in the average of 
prices has occurred since the laataaaemment was fixed which gajla for ita 
revision ; and there is, next, the more particular one of what rates we 
ought to adopt in the produce estimate* by which onr assessments are 
checked. It is inostconvenient to take up both branches of the subject at 
one time ; aud, indeed, they are scarcely separable. The two forms of 
the inquiry are, fret, to what extent the value of agricultural produce 
has varied, and how the prosperity of tJio agriculturist haa been affected 
by variations ..f dm price winch he 1ms been enabled to obtain for his 
surplus produce; and, W, what vaihftfous have occurred in tho 
value of tho sir"re of his surplus produce to wind, fiovrininciit is en¬ 
titled. I do not mean to say that this share is a fixed quantity ; for 
it of course varies with changes in the productive power of the soil 
and with rents, both of which causes of variation ought to adjust tboin- 
•elvea in the produce estimates. 

3. The inquiry as to prices was made under directions contained 

, in Settlement (’ormnissioner’s Circular No. 74 

fco'v collected ami arrauged, . lo/y^ It was based on three sources of 
information, which I give in order of impor¬ 
tance— 


I. —-The prices which the agriculturists make over their prodnee at 
harvest timo to tho village shopkeepers, 

II. —Tho trade prices at the principal marts or the district. 

III. —The prices at the head-quarters of the district reported 
fortnightly aud published iu the Gazette. 
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The inquiry as to agriculturists’ prices (1) was made by the four 
Superintendents in the clrief villages of their charges. A good many 
villages had to be selected by each Superintendent, so that the books 
found in them might make up for mutual deficiencies and might give 
a reliable average for each talisil. The number of villages in which books 
were examined by each Superintendent was—Samrila, seven; Ludhiana, 
seven; Pakbow41, five; Jagraon, four. I think that the inquiry has been 
extremely well mad., and that the result is reliable. The prices taken 
by the Superintendents from the Iwoks of the shopkeepers were those 
entered as allowed to agriculturists at tbo time of making up their 
accounts, that is about 15th June for the Rabi, and 15th December for 
1 lie Klumf. The trade prices (Id) were inquired into by the Extra 
Assistant Settlement Officer in the four principal marts of the district, 
Ludhiana, Khannuh (both on the line of Railway), Jagninn and Huiknt 
(each distant about 25 miles from Ludhiana, but now connected with it 
by a metalled road). Two sets of prices have been taken from the 
traders’ books: (l)jthoae prevailing at the rime of harvest; (2) the 
average of tbs year—of the prices at a certain data in each month. 
The statement of prices worked out from those reported in the Gaieti* 
is as complete as it cool^be made from the m atonal 

4. The period over which the* inquiry extends is the forty years 

„ . , .. 1840 to 161*. The averages for eight periods 

extends. ° TCrW ° Dqn ^ of five years have been struck, aDd tbo result 
obtained for tbo principal kinds of produce 
from each of tbo three Staterm ij** entered in a comparative statement 
(appended), which shows for the whole district, the agriculturists' and 
trade juices Co’ - these periods of five years side by side. The trade 
price* lire shown for 3u years only, a* the Extra Assistant Settlement 
Officer did not extend bis inquiry further. 

5. The prices with winch wo are m,oat concerned are those at 

. . which tiie agriculturists dispose of their pro* 

mo^imporunt 4 P C ** < * uco I Rn ^ the trade ptioee are useful principally 
as a check on these. The relation between 
two sets of prices as it appears in the Statement is very much what we 
should have .expected. Anomalous results occur here and there; but 
these disappear in the final averages, at all events in the price of the 
more common grains. 

6. Let us consider first then the general question of the variations 

„ of prices as shown in tiiese statements Mr, 

(•eocrivl qu'jqtion of v:in- ri . ■ i .. , ■ . 

atioD of prices. Oarponter, in a memorandum ou the subject 

(Deccan Riots Inquiry,) lays down the principle 
that “ when an enhancement of assessment is proposed proportionate to 
a rise in the price of grain, rhe proposal rests on the following assump¬ 
tions :— 

(1). At a given period the assessment bore a proper relation to 
rent. 

(S). A rise in the price of grain has taken place atuce that period. 

*7 
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1 lie pau nearest the wall is loner I(i;iu the other, nti.l is lived 'called 
[nehu ) ; :md into this the juice is poured. The second pan is 
higher and movable. \V hen the jn.ee lias been hoik'd and evaporated 
m the lower pan for half an hour, it is lifted uith a ladle into the upper 
pan, which is cooler; and there toils more slowly till it is readv, 
generally in about :iq hour. The pan is then lifted off, and the juice 
stirred till it is cool, when it is poured into a flat dish of earthenware, 
(“gand)’, where it lies to the thickness of about one or two inches. U 
Js, when cool, scraped up with a wooden scraper, and is either granular, 
ui Wnich case it is called “ slmkar,” or viscous (-‘ gnr J '). If “ gur,” it is 
made up into balls of about fofir acer: weight (“ blieli.”) “ Shakar” is 
put into earthenware jars. It depends entirely on the quality of the 
juice whether the produce takes tiie form of thakar or of gur: 'and this 
depends again on the soil and the chraracter of the Beason, In the 
above process no chemical appliances are used ; but in places lime 
and wader are poured into the boiliug juice to clean it, the scum bein'* 
removed. This is. generally done where thakar is produced, and 
1ms the result, it is said, of giving it a light colour, which is a 
recommendation. 

'ilio'i.ial number fit mm oniplrvcJ on pressing and hailitj r H 
generally seven ; two to drive the bullocks, two to food the mill, 'and 
one to band tile o:.no in tile feeders, cue in the boiling* house, ono to ha d 
the furnace outside. The last is a Oiii.mai* or menial; but the otliei 
six are all of the cultivating class. The Hindu Jats of the Dhaia not 
only make, but Bell at their own price aftd when they choose their our 
and thakar. J 

6. The state of thirgs in the B4t, where the population is all Ma- 
homedan, is very different. The process of 
manufacture there is of two parts, the juice is 
tixtiacteil and boiled at the a beliia* in much the $hi»q manner :is in 
the Dhaia; but takes tho nine liipud form of rah.'* Oidv one pan 
is placed on litc furuiice; and. wh.m two jars arc filled with'juice they 
arc emptied into tins tiumi,:. a m- lining cloth, , m ,J t|,c juice boiled. 
\\ ater boiled with " sahhlai.*’’ bark i.- ao-i.-d for ;h,. p i(! p,.,,M „fpuri- 

fy ing the juice, and ibe scum is nmioveil us it rise*. Tim b.iiline lakes 

about 24 hours. hen tho boiling is completed the juice, now in a semi- 
liquid state and crftled rah, is taken out in a ladle, and put into an 
open vessel of earliieuwaro till it cools, when it is poured into high jars 
(“ matti ), the mouths ol which are then closed with mud. These jars 
bold about 3i to 4 maunds (packa* weight) of rah. 

... ^0 boiler, called *‘ raui,” is always a man of tbe shopkeeping class, 
boiling being something of an art. The other men at work are, as in tbe 
uplands, cultivators or village menials. But the oultivator lias really 
nothing to do 'beyond extracting the juice. Where tbe cullivator is 
not involved and can dispose of his produce himself, the rabi” is his 
servant and paid by him, But he is generally the sorrant of tbe money - 
lender who has advanced money on tbe crop. It will be better if 1 line 
describe tbe relations between the ordinary cultivator of the Bei and 
bis money-lender, as they so materially affect the sugar iudustrv. 

n , r*5.u P Tutl^ aad V* ,h *. Go » 0 /" 0 '* ,lt • l »"dsr.l f aud Hie kacha Ui.Tb 

ilc j c 9 ». Thfl UU#r ii &kor* twu’fifthi of iuo former. 


Manufieture in tbe B6t. 
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assessment was considerably short of ilie estimate, and that the 
assumed rates of produce were undsrthe mark. No difficulty appears to 
have been experienced here in realizing the revenue, though the demand 
must have pressed moro heavily than was designed; but the ease with 
which it has always been paid, even when prices were very low, is a 
proof that it was well under the standard. 

The prices assumed varied in the different parganas. They were 
for the principal products. Wheat, 40 to 45 seers a rupee; barley, 53 
to 65 ; sarson, 25 to SO; jour, 56 to 68; moth, 48 to 60; maize, 56 to 
62; wheat and gram, 45 to 52. The price* are in keeping with 
those prevailing from 1840 to 1850 ; are much higher than those of 
1850 to 1860; and are considerably below the average of the term 
of Settlement, the last thirty years. 

From these ccftisideratious I conclude that the amount at which 


the expiring assessment was fixed did not on the whole exceed the 
standard now laid down, namely half rent or net assets, though it may 
b*v4 done'’so for a few years. 

10. Next as to the rise that has taken place in prioe*. Befer- 
In —■— ring to the St at e m ent, we wee that daring the 

FluctaUK*. la priw. ^ t VW>driods of five year. {1840 to 1850) 

there is a general rise of prioee, and that at the close of the period 
they are very high. The nrioea are irregnlar, and vary greatly from 
place to place. In considering the prices of these periods we must 
hear in mind the political condition of the country, which was broken 
up into a number of small independent States. Under those circum¬ 
stances trade was scarcely possible, for each State levied tolls, and thero 
was no poli.e to protect the traffic ou the roads, such as they were. 
Prices were in a great measure arbitrary and varied within short dis¬ 


tances. 


During the ten years 1850 to 1859 prices remained at a low level, 
falling steadily till the end of the period, I have referred to the 
causes of this iu the last paragraph and o4bd not do so again. The 
period of five years 1860 to 1804 is one of transition, prices being on 
the rise. 

During the last fifteen years 1865 to 1880 the level -of prioes has 
been stationary. 


11. For purposes of comparison I think it is best to take the two 
, . period* of twenty years 1840 to 1859 and 1860 

i«n o ense. ^ to 1879, remembering that the first of these in¬ 


cludes the high prices preceding SeLltment and the low prices follow¬ 
ing it. Taking these two periods, we fiuJ that there has been a rise in 
the price of wheat of about 65 per cent. II we compare the average of 
the last twenty years with the assumed average of Regular Settlement, 
the increase is only about 33 per cent. There lias been a corresponding 
rise in the price of other graius of from 50 to 65 per cent.; or, if the 
oomparisou be made with the assumed Settlement rates, of about 30 
percent. The rise in “gur” is about 28 percent., and that in cotton 
45 per cent, from the average of the first twenty years. 
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12. It would make this uote too long if we were to examine mi¬ 
nutely the fluctuations, tracing them from year to year. Up to tbe end 

* of 1859 tbe variations are not very marked. 

Variations from year to or r jj eveu j; 8 the level of prices is tow: bur. 
year, and general couciu- , , , . 1 ~ 

•ion* to be drawn. bad seasons raised the prices ot rain tooO. 

Then followed failure of the autumn rains and 
loss of the harvests kbarif 1860 ax»d rabi 1801, resulting in a famine. 
There was a recovery of prices, but they never quite returned to their 
old position. From 1865 there is no tendency to return to the ..old level. 
There are oscillations, but they are over a higher line titan before. If 
we exclude the scarcity year of 1869 we find that in Ludbidna between 
1865 and 1877 the price of wheat varied between 37 and 28, and aver¬ 
aged 31. It is interesting to note the sudden recovery of. prices after 
the scarcity of 1861-62 and the more gradual return after 1868-69, 
when the means of communication were more complete. 

It is clear, tlieu, that for tlie last fifteen years prices have on tbe aver¬ 
age been stationary. The variations have not beer. abnormal, and are 
such as would naturally occur in eonsequeuce of full or short harvests. 
After the scarcity of 1868 prices returned to 1 he level of tbe four years 
preceding it.; and there is no reason for not believing that prices, 
which have been very high for the last two years, will uot re-attuiu their 
average. On the whole, we may conclude that tbe level of tbe last fifteen 
years has been fairly established, and that, humanly speaking, there will, 
at all events, be no rise above that level during the next tweuty or thirty 
years. An examination of the causes o^ the rise will confirm us in this. 

13. Into the causes of tbe general rise in the prices of agrioul- 

Canses of rise tural produce thrdhghout India we cannot here 

inquire. Had the district continued in a state 
of isolation, and the means of communication through it remained as im¬ 
perfect as they were at the time of the Regular Settlement, there would 
still have beeu a rise of prices. But the improvement in communica¬ 
tions is the principal cause which ha3 operated to produce, or, at all 
events, has accentuated the rise iu tins district to the level of the last, 
fifteen years. The opening of the Sindh, Van jib aud Delhi Railway, 
which took place above twelve years ago, has, by extending the market tor 
tbe produce of the district, once and for ever wo might say, brought up 
prices. Tbe area of the district is only 1,378 square miles, ami 
it is traversed by about 35 miles of railway and 125 miles of metalled 
road. The principle that supply follows demand has beeu establishing 
itself in practice; and nothing short of r decided fall iu the value of 
agricultural produce all over Iudia, and, we may add, Europe, will make 
prices recede towards their old level. Tbe means of communication in 
tbe district are now bo good that a demand in any part of India is at 
once felt throughout it atid answered. Were prices to fall much now, it 
is pretty certain that a good deal of the wheat of tbe district would find 
its way eventually into European markets; and the importance of 
wheat is much greater than its mere acreage denotes; for it is the grain 
of export, and is cultivated on the best irrigated lauds, which yield 
tltreo times as much as uuirrigated. 
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14. I can do little more than refer to the third assumption quoted 
Corresponding ri.a in in paragraph 8, (he rise in rent eons;quent on the 

Tmu, r,B6 111 prices* OroueraJly speukmi^, itio two 

other principal facts which affect rents aie(l) 
changes in the productive power of the land, Rial (2) changes in the 
standard of comfort of tho cultivator. Our new assessments must bo 
grounded on rents o. the net protits of the proprietor as they are found 
to exist now. My inquiries into the subject of rents show that cash 
rents aro very sensitive, au.l have a tendency to vary with prices. 
Rents in kind are fixed by custom, but a rise in prices directly onhniirvs 
toe value of a kind rent. Tbe share of the produce which the propri.i- 
ler now takes is certainly not less than what he used to tab ; so il.nl 
we may say there has been a rise in rents correspo i.ling to the rise in 
prices. dhe productive power of the land has ceitaiuly not deteriorat¬ 
ed, though on the other hand it nas not probably increased. The 
method of cultivation, amount of manure used, &c., have not altered 
within the last thirty years. 

The standard of oomfort of the cultivator baa probably risen, 
markedly so in some parts of the district ; but this' has not iu any way 
interfered with the rise in rents, as the value of the cultivator's share 
of tho produce has also increased in proportion to that of the proprietor. 
1 lie area under cultivation of tenants paying competition rents is not 
very urge, and cultivating prop,;,-tors ‘hold upwards of four-fifths 0 f 
tho whole, In the cum* <>i the latter there is nothing to check tho 
i.-o os the standard of coiutort ; an i it is probably greater than i:i the 
case (i tenant*. I’ d, oil tl • nli.-lc, I thina we may k.irK argue from 
the analog* ul tin rent paid by ivnnuis-:ii.-vvill to the net profit oj thu 
cultivating proprietor. We have no other d .ta. 

15. The conclusions to bo drawn from an examination of the rise in 

Conclusions. prices is that, if had only to look to them, 

we might expect an enhancement of the pre¬ 
sent assessment of 25 to 33 per cent., if we make a comparison with 
the prices assumed in framing it. There has, however, been a rise 
of 60 to 65 per cent, in the prices of the last twenty years over those 
of the preceding twenty; and, as the expiring assessment has been easilv 
borne through the whole of its course, we might eo„elude that the rise 
iu prices pointed to au enhancement to this amount. 

1C. W e now come to tho second part of the Fiibiccf. and 
Prices to K 0 adi>j)t6'l for bavo to determine what scale of prices 

produce s-ti- should be adopted in cul.uilaiiiiw the value 

pricw'compa^'. wf lha . nL ’ L Wf* of cultivation. There 

. is a marked dincrence between tho prices 

shown in tlie first two columns (iho harvest prices) and the 
averages of the year shown iu the third and fourth. This was 

of course to be expected. When the new grain of a harvest is 
poured into tho market the prices prevailing beLween traders will, 
except in the case of u failure of harvest., be lower than the average’ 
for the year. We should expect also that the prioes at which the 
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agriculturists disposed of their surplus produce to the local traders, 
ur rattier money-lenders, would be lower than those at which tho latter 
resold it. The difference between the Erst two columns is the traders' 
profit in an immediate resale. 

I believe that the prices shown in the first column are those which 
the average agriculturist actually realizes. Money-lenders may in 
practice giro less favorable prices thau they show iD their Ixtoks by 
taking over-weight and other devices ; but, on the other hand, a good 

E roportion of the agriculturists do not require the assistance of the trader, 
eing able to bring them produce to market and ditposc of it themselves, 
realizing the traders’ prices. Some are also quite independent enough 
to store their grain and wait for a favorable market. Tho ordinary 
agriculturist is not bound down to bis money-lender, but is quite 
capable of seeing that he gets a fair price. We may therefore neglect 
such considerations as interest on advances, baniaa' perquisites; and as¬ 
sume that the average agriculturist realizes at least the prices slnwn 
in the first column. 

17. In the Statement I have entered tho prices which I propose to 
p.,*, .1 > i i adopt for oi.r produce estimates. These are, with 
lor estimates. a few trifling alterations, the averages of the 

agriculturists' prices for the last twenty years, 
the period laid down in the directions to Settlement Officers. Varia¬ 
tion* have been made here and there, where deficiency of materials 
or some other oanse had produced an abnormal result; and a note is 
given on the statement explanatory of the price* adopted. It ia im¬ 
probable that the average of prices daring the term of the revised 
assessment will exceed the average of the last fifteen years; but the 
difference between those of the last fifteen and of the last twenty years 
is uot very great, and I prefer to adhere to the latter. 


-A'o. 1393, dutnl 11 >U September 1 oSO. 

From Major E. Lr. WaCS, Settlement Commissioner, Punjab, 

To — Thb Ssttlembnt Officsr, Ludhidna. 

I bats the honor to reply to your No. 228, dated 24th ultimo, 
forwarding a note and statement showing the results of your inquiries 
into the prices of the past forty years, and those which you propose to 
assume in your assessments as the average value of produce. 

2. I append a statement in which the average values thus arrived 
at by you ure compared with those ou which other recent Settlements 
have own bused.* 

3, In paragraph 9 of your note you state that the produce esti¬ 
mates and the assessment of the expired Settlement was based on the 
prices which prevailed from lS40 to IS 19. These prices as recordod 

* Gircu in psr» 213 of llic Jii eert. 
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tivatiou, and should also prepare ns for a great discrepancy between tho 
value of tlio outturn and the cash rents prevailing; and this we find 
to exist. It wit! be more convenient if I first describe the processes of 
manufacture and the various forms of produce, and then endeavour to 
estimate the yield in its various forms. 

4. The processes of manufacture employed iu the Bdt and in the 
Process of pressing th Dbaia or uplands are quite distinct, and an ac¬ 
crue and manufacture iu count of the latter will be given first. When 
the lthaia. too season for pressing approaches (Novem¬ 

ber to March) the belna or mill and other appliances are put in order. 
The number of belna* ia a village depends on the area under cane, 
one being generally shared by three or four proprietors, and being suffi¬ 
cient to press some six or seven acres of cane in the season. The belna 
is put up outside the village, and is surrounded by a wall four or five 
feet bigh with an opening at one side. Leading off this eucdosure is 
the house where the juice is boiled. The house and enclosure are 
allowed to fall into ruin every year, the former having to be re-roofed 
and almost completely renewed annually. The belna too is dismant¬ 
led every year; and the machinery lies about, in the village pond gener¬ 
ally, where it is immersed. The building of the boiling house and the 
t setting up of the belna are a great 

undertaking. The annexed sketch 
shows the position of the belna , 
boilmg house, &e. The mill used 
throughout the district is of the 
sort described in '‘PuniubProdnrfs’' 
<p. 805). The cone is pressed be¬ 
tween two horizontal rollers of weed, 
which are made to revolve by two 
vertical cogged wheels, working into 
an upper horizontal one, which is 
turned by two pairs of bullocks 
yoked to levers attached to it The 
horizontal wheel ia above thesurface, 
which it while the rollers are sunk in a pit. 
The day before the cultivators 
ft vari ” or turn a„ the mill, tho erne 
is cut and stripped in the field, and 
The cane is then carted to tLe 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

*. 


6 . 

6 . 

7. 


Boiling-home. 

Enclosure of the mill 
Levers worked by bullock*. 

The belna or mill pit in 
works, &c. 

The furnace (mouth of it,) 

The pane for boiling. 

The plate for cooiing (“gaud’'). 

the parts reserved for seed set aside, 
mill in the evening, and next day it is pressed and the juice extracted. 
Two men sit at opposite sides of the rollers passing through the cane, 
which is tied up iu bundles of 40 or 50 canes each. The juico runs into 
“ ebatti^’ or jars of earthenware placed beneath the rollers to receive 
it. As the jars are filled the juice is taken into the boiling-house, and 
tho boiling commences. 

5. At one end of the boiling-house there are two pans of iron, 

„ . about four feet iu diameter, placed over a Hue 

Boibag in the Dhata, heated by furnace f ed f rom the outside of 

the building (see sketch), the fuel being the refuse stalks; boads, &e. 
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in tbe assessment papers and as now ascertained compare with the 
average prices of tbe past twenty years as follows :— 



t-KKKS pus Him. 

Value a m limed 
at inat Settle* 
ment. 

Average value 

for the tep joar* 

ending 1840 
ascertained bj 
present in¬ 
quiries. 


•J f Wheat ... 



40 to 45 

41 

30 

C5 

Harley 



62 to 65 

67 

40 


Gram 


• •a 

46 to 62 

63 

35 and 38 

PU ' 

Wheat and Gram 

«»• 

1 • • 

45 to 52 


33 and 36 


Mustard need - 

• •• 

» * a 

25 to 30 

31 

20 and 22 


.Cotton (hnclranefl) 

a 

•*» 

... 

17 

10 

o 

£3 

Maize 



60 to 62 

60 

32 and 36 

% 

Joar ... 



66 to 68 

51 

36 and 40 

£,-1 Bajra ... 

« » a 

• a* 

• M 

66 

Ml 


Moth 

• •a 


46 to 60 

46 

35 


Til 

* • > 

‘M 

• •a 

30 

15 

W 

'-Gut- and Bah 

a a • 

a » a 

' J If ’ 

19 

16 and 16 


And (in paragraph 15 of /our note) you observe that from the 
point of view of prices only, Government may expect at this Settlement 
an enhancement of revenue not less tb.m 25 per cent- at tbe lowest. 
The causes which have contributed to the establishment of these en¬ 
hanced prices are described by you as being the genera! progress of 
the country during the past thirty years, the famines of 1860-61 and 
1868-69, with their consequent stimulus to trade aud especially the open¬ 
ing of the railway to Ghaziabad in 1870, which opened the local market 
to the demands of the whole of India and its seaports, and has thereby 
rendered it improbable that the prices of agricultural produce will ever 
sink again to the low level which prevailed between 1850 and 1860. 

4. As the average prices on which you propose to assess agree 
closely with those recently assumed in the Settlements of the Delhi 
division aud of the Rohtak district, and in view of the great trading 
advantages now possessed by the Ludhiana district, I approve of your 
framing your produce estimates on thL basis. 
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APPENDIX XIII. 

NOTE ON THE CULTIVATION OF SUGARCANE AND THE 
MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR IN THE LUDHIANA DISTRICT. 
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Note on the cultivation of tugareane and the vianufa Jure ./ 

Ludhiana Dint tie'. 

1. In tliis district sugarcane is grown either in the high land* 

with the aid of irrigation from wells, or in the 
In What part* u£ the <lis- j ow lin i rr ;,jated lands along the river ^Bet) whore 
trict canc in <?rown. BO j] ( s moist or actually flooded,, The only 

exception to this distribution is that “ Ponds,” or the thick sort of sugar¬ 
cane which is eaten raw, grows ip n few of the B4t Tillages about 
Ludhiana city at the wells ; but the area under this is very small, and I 
will, for the preaen}, leavo it out of account. In the B^t cuUiva.ion 
is confined to the Samrala tiihsfl and to a few villages adjoining it. 
Iu the uplands there is very little west of a lino drawn duo north and 
south through the oitv <’( Ludhi.iua. 

2. The varieties of cane and the method of cultivation have Urn 
described with sufficient detail in paragraph 112 of the llepuit, and I 
need not repeat what I have written there. 

3. It is difficult to estimate the coBt of each process of tho cul¬ 

tivation of anv crope; and I thiuk that all 
Cost of cultivation. calculations of this sort are to be distrusted. A 

cultivator distributes the Ighour of himself Smd his cattle oyer the whole 
of his holding in which many different crops are grown ; and it is im¬ 
possible to say that his labour on such and such a process of the culti¬ 
vation should be valued at so much. The only method of arriving at a 
satisfactory conclusion appears to inn to be this, to find out bv actual 
experiment the average yield in the form that the cultivator dispose- <d 
the produce and the value -t’ tins; and to determine irom the prevailing 
rates of rent paid how much of this is to ho assigned to the. cost of cul¬ 
tivation and how mueti to the 
cultivated by proprietors, and tl 
When lauJ is taken by a tenant lor the cultivation ol sugarcane, :» rent 
in kind or share of the produce is never paid, hut a cash rent is agioed 
on. The same is the case with nnize and cotton ; and the reason is 
apparently that the cultivator prefurs to take the chance of reaping the 
full benefit of hia labour to allowing the proprietor to share iu the result 
of any extra exertion that lie may make. Kind rents are suited to 
unirrigated lands where the labour is only that of ploughing, reaping 
and threshing, arid where so much depends on the character of the 
season. The labour involved in cane cultivation is much heavier than 
iu that of any other crop, for it is contiuuul and lasts for about twelve 
months; and there is besides the labour and expense of manufacture. 
Bullocks used iu cane cultivation aud in the presses last for a very 
short time comparatively, and have to be replaced alter fi'O or si,' y ears. 
These facts make it very difficult to estimate the cost and profit ol cub 


■out. 

In this d 

'■uriot land 

is in ■•Ally 

;* Will' 

■Ip area und 

er tenants i; 

* not large. 
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1 lie pau nearest the wall is loner I(i;iu the other, nti.l is lived 'called 
[nehu ) ; :md into this the juice is poured. The second pan is 
higher and movable. \V hen the jn.ee lias been hoik'd and evaporated 
m the lower pan for half an hour, it is lifted uith a ladle into the upper 
pan, which is cooler; and there toils more slowly till it is readv, 
generally in about :iq hour. The pan is then lifted off, and the juice 
stirred till it is cool, when it is poured into a flat dish of earthenware, 
(“gand)’, where it lies to the thickness of about one or two inches. U 
Js, when cool, scraped up with a wooden scraper, and is either granular, 
ui Wnich case it is called “ slmkar,” or viscous (-‘ gnr J '). If “ gur,” it is 
made up into balls of about fofir acer: weight (“ blieli.”) “ Shakar” is 
put into earthenware jars. It depends entirely on the quality of the 
juice whether the produce takes tiie form of thakar or of gur: 'and this 
depends again on the soil and the chraracter of the Beason, In the 
above process no chemical appliances are used ; but in places lime 
and wader are poured into the boiliug juice to clean it, the scum bein'* 
removed. This is. generally done where thakar is produced, and 
1ms the result, it is said, of giving it a light colour, which is a 
recommendation. 

'ilio'i.ial number fit mm oniplrvcJ on pressing and hailitj r H 
generally seven ; two to drive the bullocks, two to food the mill, 'and 
one to band tile o:.no in tile feeders, cue in the boiling* house, ono to ha d 
the furnace outside. The last is a Oiii.mai* or menial; but the otliei 
six are all of the cultivating class. The Hindu Jats of the Dhaia not 
only make, but Bell at their own price aftd when they choose their our 
and thakar. J 

6. The state of thirgs in the B4t, where the population is all Ma- 
homedan, is very different. The process of 
manufacture there is of two parts, the juice is 
tixtiacteil and boiled at the a beliia* in much the $hi»q manner :is in 
the Dhaia; but takes tho nine liipud form of rah.'* Oidv one pan 
is placed on litc furuiice; and. wh.m two jars arc filled with'juice they 
arc emptied into tins tiumi,:. a m- lining cloth, , m ,J t|,c juice boiled. 
\\ ater boiled with " sahhlai.*’’ bark i.- ao-i.-d for ;h,. p i(! p,.,,M „fpuri- 

fy ing the juice, and ibe scum is nmioveil us it rise*. Tim b.iiline lakes 

about 24 hours. hen tho boiling is completed the juice, now in a semi- 
liquid state and crftled rah, is taken out in a ladle, and put into an 
open vessel of earliieuwaro till it cools, when it is poured into high jars 
(“ matti ), the mouths ol which are then closed with mud. These jars 
bold about 3i to 4 maunds (packa* weight) of rah. 

... ^0 boiler, called *‘ raui,” is always a man of tbe shopkeeping class, 
boiling being something of an art. The other men at work are, as in tbe 
uplands, cultivators or village menials. But the oultivator lias really 
nothing to do 'beyond extracting the juice. Where tbe cullivator is 
not involved and can dispose of his produce himself, the rabi” is his 
servant and paid by him, But he is generally the sorrant of tbe money - 
lender who has advanced money on tbe crop. It will be better if 1 line 
describe tbe relations between the ordinary cultivator of the Bei and 
bis money-lender, as they so materially affect the sugar iudustrv. 

n , r*5.u P Tutl^ aad V* ,h *. Go » 0 /" 0 '* ,lt • l »"dsr.l f aud Hie kacha Ui.Tb 

ilc j c 9 ». Thfl UU#r ii &kor* twu’fifthi of iuo former. 


Manufieture in tbe B6t. 
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7. The Mahomed a u cultivator of die Bdt is naturally much more 
Halation b-tnc.'Tim-.uov- thriftless than the Hindu Jat of tho uplands. 


lender and cultivate 
Uet. 


iu the Besides this the area under cane is generally 
in much greater proportion to the cultivation 
(12 per cent, in Samrila R<^t), and ho cannot subsist on his other pr.-duce 
and pay the Government demand while the crop is maturing, so he has to 
borrow money ; and he finds no difficulty in getting as much as he 
pleases oil the security of Ida cane crop. lie is charged a fair rate of 
interest or the advance, and in payment ol it Ids “ 1 ah" is taken at a 
valuation according to its quality, the prieo being fixed year by year. 
The cultivator is thus entirely at the mercy of the money-lender. The 
hitter depends for this gain not so much on the interest as on tlie profit 
that he derives from the manufacture of rdb into sugar; aud when the 
cultivator is completely iuvolred and owes more than lie can ever pay, 
the money-lender seldom proceeds to extremities, provided that euongh of 
cane is gimvn. 

8. Theaecond part of the process of manufacture is completely in 

the hands of the shopkeeper class, the head- 
toetore. pTOC ®“ 0 OI * OU ’ qunrters of it being in the town of Machiwarn, 
which lies just over the 8a rural a B^t. The 
rib is taken off in the jars to the shop of tho purchaser, in the back 
room of which, in one of the corners, a space four or five feet square is 
walled off to the height of about four or five feet. This is called a 
‘* kdhn< hi.'’ At tho bottom of this, about a foot from the grouud, a 
rough strainer is made of sticks fixed in the walls and running across 
at iuli-rvab. millie t. p of wliii-li u/e pine.-d rcr.U and the top of those 
a. c arse ibilh. '1 he 'id- « if Hi • M.•'//,/,;,tv lined with •* vliiti.i.’' or 
malting mad.- of river grass. When (went;, or thirty jai.s have be.-n 
collected the iiil) is poured into the Id, -or/,/ and left for Ivvent ,■ or 
thirty days, during which the “ shah’ or more liquid part drains otf 
into a receptacle. The rdb is then covered with & weed that grows 
i» tho water, (called ‘‘jala”) put on to tho depth of two or three mobes 
(see name at p. 308 of'* Punjab Products”). This is changed every 
three or four days for about a fortnight. The effect of this covering and 
the straining is to clarify the maaa; and, as the upper part assumes a 
light yellowish colour, it is taken off, and the remainder covered up agnb. 
The produce tints taken out is put iu the sun and trampled. It i» "lien 
called tl khand.” Another and superior form of produce is “ burn,” 
which is thus made. The tdah is strained off as for “ khand,” and the 
“ khand” is mixed w ith one-fourth part water, and boiled for evaporation 
in a pan for half an hour. 1 ti» then taken off and stirred till cool, when it 
takes the form <>f *■ burn.” The shah or “ let” (molasses) is boiled and 
kept in jars till the rains, when it is treated liko rdb, being put into a 
khdwht : or if it is not good enough for this, it is used in its liquid 
form for sweetmeats, &c. 

9. An idea of the relative values of tho various forms of produce 

H . »”»y be derived from the prices per mauuJ 

fore* , t ptodwt. (pacta) prevailing last year 
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Sirah ... ... Its. 2-1 

Rib ... ... „ 2-8 (Raw sugar in n lhjuid state,) 

Gur ... ... „ 4-0 {Haw sugar.) 

Shakar ... ... „ 5-0 (Ditto.) 

Khand ... ... „ 10-0 (Refined sugar.) 

Bura ... ... „ 12-0 or 13- 'J (Ditto.) 

Tlie price of Tab is that allowed to the -mltivators by tbo money¬ 
lenders ; those of gur and shakar are full pri- es, as the Jats of the 
Dliaia sell :it. full prices: the prices of AA and aud bura are those 
prevailing in the bazars of Ludhiaua and M&chinara at the time of 
the trade (March—May.) The prices of all forms of produce vary 
a great deal from year to year according to the demand, a poor 
outturn here or elsewhere generally raising them. 

Most of the rdb of the Bet finds its way to Machiw&ra, the 
manufacture into khand aud bura being in 
tiichiwAra ° f produce in the hands of resident Khattris and others. 

The following facts as to the total outturn per 
annum of khand and the variation of prices during the last ten years 
tuny bo interesting. The total number of “ khancliis"’ in the town is 
nLmit seven !.y, mid the outturn of khand for each khnnehl is uu 
an average 130 inauuds packa. This would give the whole tr.nlo at 
9,100 inmmds per annum, worth about U». ‘Ju,0UO. The prices per 
mntind^acka Lave been:— 

1812 ... He. 10-0 1878 ... Rs. 15-8 

1873 ... „ 9-8 1879 ... „ 12-0 

1874 ... „ 8-0 1880 ... „ 12-0 

1875 ... „ 8-8 1-881 ... „ 10-0 

187(1 ... 8-8 188* „ 9-0 

1877 ... „ 18-0 

There are also khan.chit at Bablolpur, and in a few of the larger 
villages in the Bdt or just over it. This estimate does not take into 
account tbo yield of “ «VuA,” of which there is a very largo export. 
From an estimate of the amount of sirah that comes out of each 
" khituchi, 1 ' 1 think that the total c.-Jtto ut the export, from Machiwara 
would be Its. tUKU'Vt, making tbo whole trade worth about one and a half 
lakhs per aimum. Octroi is cliargcd on rib brought into Machiwarii at 
uu ad valorem rate ot 1 per cent. ; and the income under this head for 
the last three years has been, I am informed, Rs. 1,182,083, 1,387, which 
would mnko the average value of tho “rah” about one lakb, manu¬ 
factured aud sold as above for about one and a half lakhs. For the 
khdnchit iu other places we may add about one lakh as the value 
of the produce. 

11. The “ khand’ 1 and “ bura” produced in MachiwAra and the 
Bet villages, as well as the *' gur ” and 
ducie* 1 * i0 tilC ™ iot “ pro ‘ “ shakar ” of the Dhaia, are bought up for the 
most part by traders who come iu search of it. 

The gur or shakar generally finds its way into tho “Jangal” 
or country lying to the south-west of this district (Protected 
States and Ferozepur district); and some of the khand goes in this 
direction, too, in return for the common grainB brought up by the 
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trading J:\ts in their carts. A good deal of the latter also goes by 
Rail towards Lahore an 1 beyond it, as it is not produced much higher 
up, and is in great demand with the makers of sweetmeats in iarge 
towns. The rustic population prefer the raw forms. 

12 , Experiments made to determine the outturn are nol very 
reliable, because they canuot conveniently cover 
? hir P e t-,,0 "" b area ; One or two made by mo 
in the uplands indicated a yield of over thirty 
maunds of “ gur ” an acre, and the estimates given by agriculturists 
point to tbo sa mo result, some giving a much higher one. They say 
that the yield of a poor crop i9 ten kacha (four jtacka) maunds for 
a kacha or local bigali, and that a fairly good yield is 20 maunds, 
white as much as 25 or 30 maunds are obtained in u good year. The 
result of these estimates is, in our weight— 


ivActiA iriamuft per kacha bigah. 

Parka maumli per ten (approrimaWly.) 

10 

20 

20 

40 

25 

50 

30 

1 _ 


Tii.' p-'ico m' gur averag v hot vorn Rs. 3 t.< 4 a pit- 7, t m.mud, 
which would give the average gross produce at about Rs. iOO an 
ncre. Beginning from the other end, wo find that the rent paid for 
land in the Dhaia (irrigated) land intended for sugarcane varies from 
Hs. 12 to 18 and even 2U an acre. The average is about Rs, 15. 

In the Bdt the crop is poorer, and I would not estimate the value of 
the outturn at more than Rs. 60 or 70 an acre. Cash rent* for the 
sugarcane land do not run so high, averaging about Rs. 10. The average 
outturn of rib is about 30 maunds (packa) nn acre. As before pointed out, 
it is difficult to say what the actual cost of cultivation of tbo cane crop is, 
because each cultivator grows a variety of crops in bis holding. The cane 
crop is always turned into cash, paying the revenue and providing rendy- 
mottey for marriage and other expenses : while the maize and the ' aid crops 
are mostly eaten. Tims the whole agriculture of the Holding liougs 
together, and we cannot separate any crop and say that its cost of cul¬ 
tivation i# so m'.eii. Cash rents are not a safe guide for the reasons 
given before, and because they have to be paid in advance, while tbecnl- 
tivator has to wait at. least eighteen months for his retnrn. I should say 
that the cost of the cultivation would be in tbo proportion of about 3-4 
of the whole outturn, that is if it were done on the present method 
by a large proprietor employing hired labour. The profit to him would 
be per acre about Rs. 25 in the uplands, find lis. 16 or 18 in the lowlando, 
if he sold the produce in the form of nib. 
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13. As to the profit in the manufacture of" khand” &c., it is esti¬ 

mated that on an average three maunda of rub 
i .vtft' WftauClctnre of go to one maund of khand, and there is tho 

' ' ‘ "sirah” besides. This would make tho manufac¬ 

turer's profit upwards of 30 per cent. on hia outlay (see relation of prices in 
paragraph 9.) The labour involved is very small. As a matter of fact tho 
profit is much greater, because interest, is cha-ged on the ndvnnces and 
tho prices are fixed bv tho money-lender. One iie>-d only point to tho 
wealth in the town of Madiiwara as a proof of this. There is not much 
competition in the trade, whirl) is in the bauds principally of a tew Khattris, 
Uanias and Su Is, the first, of those being the majority. Tin: cultivators 
wonld'not take the trounle of looking to tin ir own interests and securing 
hi t.ter terms even if they wore free to do so ; and most of them are much 
too deeply involved, I do not think that much less than 50 per cent, 
on his outlay returns to the moneylender and manufacturer annually. 
The transactions are on such a smalt scale that my calculations as to 
outturn and profit are, I fear, little better than guesses : but the facts 
remain that, notwithstanding the relatively much greater rise in tho price 
of grain and heavier labour and other disadvantages involved in the cul¬ 
tivation of cane and tho manufacture of yur anil rdb, tho area 
under cane has been v< rv considerably eSten led, and there is no tenden¬ 
cy to give up growing it.* This points t<» the crop as .a very prufualjlo 
one, and as to the profits of manufacture from ra’h there can he no doubt. 

14. I can at present see no prospect of sutdi a development ct tho 

industry as would lead to the separation of 
Prospects of improve- the cultivation ?rom the processes of manufac- 
meot of tbs industry and ture of cur and rob. No improvement baa np 
value of the whole. the present been attempted in the mill or in 

the process of boiling. It is not unlikely that changes will occur with¬ 
in a short period in respect of these, if endenvours are made to intro¬ 
duce now mills or mode! boilers. The process of making khand from 
rdb is obvimislv very rude. The annua] value of the outturn of the 
crop liniv be estimated at two:)’,! *i hilt lakhs of rupees (in refuted 
sugar, or less ihan too in in t!.»' buds and nine and a 

half in the uplands, ’'.la! twelve lakhs or nearly twice the 
revenue of the portion of the district in winch otitic is grown) ; 
and there are sugarcane growing districts on throe sid-s of this. 1 tun 
scarcely prepared to say what would he the result of the introduction of 
capital ou & large „oale into the industry ; but it would he possible to do 
much to improve it without taking it out of the hands in which it now is. 

15. There is good deal of anxiety at MacbiwAra lest the opening 

of new lines of railway (particularly the RewArf- 
!'respects of the trade. Ferozepur line) should bring in a trade from 
{.-.wot- down, and cut out that from tliis district. It is also possible that 
the extemdon of irrigation from the Sirhiud Canal may very materially 
aflee.t the trade in gnr from the uplands of this district to the south¬ 
west, ns there is no apparent reason why cane should not grow in the 
“ Jangnl.'’ The country though which the Abohar and Bhatinda branches 
of the canal will run at present draws a great part of its supply 
from the Ludhiana district, but time only can show whether these 
apprehensions arc u< il grounded. 
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« Tf the flonth wind blows with dogJa ; and ft widow cuts cream : the one 
will rain and the other go away (with some one) ; both of those things will 
surely happe... ’’ 

15. “ Saw^r s-ar da luuhengln ; sawin sanjh paaihdr : 

Chilre tor pardond; tihdnnun gate war." 

“ Phei J< iii tlio morning : rain in the evening ; a guest who comes after 
meal time : all three 1m* hanged." Chikr ior means the lime when everything has 
been t all 11 , wept th'» fragments (/or) kept for the children in a basket (chikr). 

1C. “ Barsa Chut: lia ghar na khet.’’ 

“If rain falls in CMt the grain will neither come home nor remain in 
the field:’’ t.r.j rain in the month of Ohet does only harm. 

17. “ More charkha pieho kand : is l*idh jd<* hi hi de laug : 

Khai hftriak tu pnhnepat ; hi knre, Jalan *)at 

“ If she keeps he 1- spinning wheel liefor** !».*r nnd the wall behind, a woman 
will go or* all right -• if she vats wheaten bread amt dresses in silk, what can 
you do, Jalan Jut, (to keep her from going wrong). ” 

This Jalan Jat is an original character who appears in popular stores. 
He waa on one occasion sent by hia brother to a Join or astrologer's 
house to inquire the proper date for the marriage of his brother’s daughter. 
On the road he passed the house of a laid or physician, and heard the people 
lamenting. He. inquired what was the matter, and was told that ihe Doctor’s 
son ’..as dead. He was astonis.ied and said : “ Do doctor’s children die?’’ 
At the Join's house also he found lamentation, and wa« told that (lie Joint 
sou isi-low h ul died. He went n..*iv saying : " H.<i !:in ghar pit!'*, Jot -,,*h ghar 
V; ; t '!i;d,d»’:i:i. "or' ; a pin* s;iha .b* na-ai.g,’’ w iceli rii-mik th.it 1 eli.ldren 

t?* /'*, ii\ '.i favour ii<V fine * their d oiglu. r’s ..u.t .•■m- as 

it, prevent teed beiii ; !■■: t n.l.us; therefore yut may li.\ j*.*ur own 1 >d!.d, * 
or auspicious dnu* for a murnaire. 

18. “ Jatkn Jat ua raha kima ; bhukha Jal kare salami ; 

Hajia Jat kade g&l; Jat bigdre murehid nil ; 

Jadon Jat de iba pake: denda sake bipnoa dhake." 

These lines are descriptire of the character of the Jat. 11 Jat will never 
serve Jat : a hungry Jat will make obeisance : a full Jat will give abuse : a 
Jat wtli fall out with hi;, murthid (spiritual gnid . ; win*., his harvest is 
secured {iba means a half ripe condition) a Jat will tun, on his own father,"’ 

15). “ Bbuka Karar, khir khir base. 

Dimka hangar kamar lease : 

Dimka Jat pdwe r >: Uni ck, na deni do. 

•• A hungry shop-keeper will imigh lou*l : a hungry Rangar will pull him¬ 
self together {tighten his waist) : u hungry Jai b -gins to cry" (the rest is with¬ 
out meaning;^, 

20. “ Jilt, dlint. ftmsar kabila gdldu; 

Kaon, Ktdal, Karnboh kabila pill la. 

A Jaf, a bull and an aligat u- will destroy (or ill use) even their own 
offspring, A crew, Kah’tl or K.umbjh cherish them." 



APPENDIX XIV 


Q hit ary. Uluttralire tayimjt, provcrbi, ffr. 

The following g!tsojary has no pretensions to be exhaustive. The name? of 
the crops, agricultural operations, i&e.. do not dlTer ordinarily from tlaiao 
in n?" throughout the I’anjnb, and may found in any dictionary ; and the 
word? given here arc some of thy more common one? which are tv-cu'itar t:> the 
District, and are meant merely tol«’ illustrative. 


V«kNiClH«. 
ad. ad-oad 

akerau 

in 

iihan 

Mh 

budna 

b»(t«l 

baehal ,,, 

Mb la ... 

M|k 

bit 

bxnola 
loir 
toll 
In rra 

btimi. M ioii ... 

hobo, hobi 

bol.al 

buj* 

bulihr ... 

buliliri 

burkna ... 

afceltot* 

ohakiwa ... 

eharind ... 

rharea ... 

chhie 

(htinlll 

rlduda 

ch'ibar 

thugere 

ebun 

dab 

dabra 

dad* ladbi 

<3»far 

daul 

detliaur 

dhika 


ItMOI.liH 

separate. 

... on one Oceanian, 

... oatli. 

... evening. 

... eeiiieleM, 

... stubble. 

... to Hi («mp) i elea to boat. 

... aide (“ekbegaT'-ua om iide.) 

... enclosure. 

... very tnnoli. 

... pail tally insane. 

... wind. 

.. n bbtor. 

... di-USjgj, c 7.. ’'d.v le Im< ' fi k '£ distant. 

... 1 . ; 

... i' lr.-i .ifyli.a: u» . u .*!. , ram. 

... !«n.. 

.. tticlti. r. 

... a I.imp ■■! grain alter threshing, 
a jonug buy. 

...)a til.ngu uieni* 1 , w1i.ini business it it to call the. 
... ) villager* together fur any purpoee. 

... jaiop. 

• Axed tan. 

freeing yreuad. 

... bucket of a wrll. 

the ashes from the furnace of the sugar boiling- 
liouse. 
tnnue. 

.. 'bin. 

... stout. 

... four pairs of bin lurks id .1 n ril u i' 1 1 1 wo buckets, 
a corner. 

.. a piece uf common land ouhirated without per- 
nnssi.-ii. 

... a high pUee 

... am-esiral picpcily. 

... a i-teer ro kI. 

... field buuud»ri. 

a man vrlio belongs to taro Tillages, 

... bj Tiuierue. 


-} 


hu b**a found ittpouililA id pnnts^j to Jur&ijwitb ib* rviMODwuta ly dtA*»itK*l mirki. 
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liUI 



gOTOmroenl reremi*. 

rilium 

,,, 

... 

Torj hot weather in therein.. 

dlien 

•. • 

... 

rice. 

rlh»t» 

... 

. • » 

. bull. 

dhuia 

... 

... 

thic. cloth of any »ort. 

pibl* 

t 

... 

in the .jidtlle. 

gh.4 

•*4 

... 

proclaiming .loud. 

golmr 


... 

. road. 

liitk 


... 

C'», call. 

Isnli 

... 


reeenue 

liiii) kLitn 

... 

... 

profit and Io4.. 

ith 


... 

augtircaue. 

jij'a 



a name applied by a roman to her litter'. hu.banj 

jullET 



tiI lag. tank. 

joia 

... 

... 

tenant. 

l*lh 


... 

gra... 

k.lin kir 

♦ .« 

... 

cleTfr, 

kiln 


... 

quarieL 

kind 

... 


(ram, »traw. 

kuDiuji 


• ». 

. 1 »t» orcni of barley. 

kit 

... 

... 

for what r.woti? 

klial 

... 

... 

water courie. 

kind no 

... 


family. 

klji.ilj! 

... 

, , , 

tin’ limn win) tlritr. tb» Hullotki down the tun of 




til*' wel 

ktii-in 

... 

... 

.small li.tieio’i of afield, 

khul.ioo 

, 

, , 

a hoiililiit of hu’.l. 

VI. cm 

... 

... 

the vir.ti-ta hnineelcud. 

kiom 

... 

... 

a .mull dld.ion ol u field. 



... 

new. 

lihar 


• ». 

anger 

liimji 


Ill 

• cultirator’. holding. 

Up 


*«• 

tb* full of oCt bud onto. 

Warm 

*»• 

• u 

ku, 

lfbfcD 

... 

... 

eart rtseka. 

maJkfn* 

... 

Ml 

rut. 

itiaUo rnfllll 

„ , 

... 

TtnlenUy. 

TOAnrUdrft 

... 

... 

drought. 

jniirunm* 

I..A) ■\ 

... 

*4. 

form, 

irrigated. 

111 »t'a l 


Ml 

a 1 .11:.r of mud. 

in r 


M* 

p"n ,’rty. 

iiiii'l l 


..1 

measurer 

r.v.i-ii 


... 

inrmnron.onl . 

lujahi 

, , , 

... 

too mat; who catches tho woll bucket when it come* 




up. 

tt£U 

... 

■ M 

the opening through which the water goe* into the 




’ field. 

fiiki 


... 

the man who let. the water into the field. 

... 

.4. 

oath. 


... 

m 

etmw. 

pahi 

pt)»l 

puli 

f.'indu 

pua 

... 

... 

o Tillage road, 
a eiuali road to a well- 

**. 

*»* 

cow herd. 

... 

»»* 

white clay, Tory hard, 
a public drinking pi tea. 

pur/kan 

... 

in 

•Lrengtli. 

patbwar* 

... 

... . 

| enoloiur. where oowdung rake, are made up. 

pftfn 

... 

... 

Tillage boundary. 

panuilb 

... 

... 

«i.t. 
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p.wih 

purtir 



ji mnn who aftmds to the pan {*ee “hove). 


... 

for generation# {“ puiiit dur pualit.*’) 

qitm 


M. 

oceuoafttm, frftd*. 

tjtil 

Mi 

M. 

trouble, extremity. 

rarkltS 


... 

Vi room. 

ri*h 


... 

minute. 

rot-4 



& we#te piece of country. 

run"* 



something gtrenorer «n*1 above a purchase. 

..tiara 

*•« 


relief, rroorery (ftom sickness, Ac,) 

»n;hra 


... 

n*orm»»g 

Siliifrl 


... 

relationship. 


- 

... 

favourable f 4 tamman 1*2 gin 1 * — there has 1 

r»in n*>d the harvest. is good.) 

fiiu 



respect-iMe. 

ram! 


... 

an i» stfumcnt of any sort. 

t ..nj _ 

• •• 

... 

evening, 

raowm 



fftii'iw. 



... 

to he completed. 

»4'i<t 

• it 


n heap of half-threshed grain. 

i#mil 


... 

irrigated. 

liir 


.. • 

a furrow. 

sidhm 

»i • 

... 

an innocent fallow. 

aotha 

•*« 

... 


Ujita 

faopar 

... 

... 

jewelry. 
wa#te land. 

tick 

... 

... 

a )oi*K narrow fold 

than 

... 

«.* 

recollection. 

t'mi* 

«•« 

... 

a enhflmsioa of the Tillage, 

t.bi 

... 


•imW noil. 

t«5b»b 

«44 

... 

ville^e jnwf. 

tut 

... 

... 

hftbvu- c of rereniiechie on l.in l 

tir'ial 



rhi>*,',‘ t *•■#—ri u* * vuf may la'v*' tour cli -w» 

ut 



u f -*S f. s- ‘W. 

II...t«t 



t;.f\h <f rwo’.ftc.ls try «• the r 

tubular 



cn-tiv.^l lat.'l. 

Tilth 

... 

... 

the etrtk.* on which the wheel of iho well is 
ported. 

»Ar 

*. * 

... 

hedge. 

Tfirali 



hedged enclosure*'' 


Spoeimo** of myriemUurol mod other toyimyt, proverb*, $c. 

1. “ Bursi* Diw&li; jt* pbusi, ji* hili. 1 ' 

“ With rain at the DtwAli, * bad and a good husbandman arc ithe same.” 

2. “ Ivala Inga, kal state,” 

'• W!i."( the month of Katak begins (loth October), it may lm kuovni 
wht'th'-r th"ro is to lie a scarcity or not.” 

.‘1. “ Assn kur gin ghassu : K.'itak dir n.l.- nmheugla ; l>Iiul° phire guar.' 

“If f! fith S'ptmnUcr —1 oth <h't''l"T) passes oijijity (without rain) 

Iht* uifttl that it'«>);s f->r clouds (r.-in) in Kafak is a fool,’’ 

4. *• Katoon S/nv.in hare, in blianv kurtar.” 

“If OoI wills If.’ran make Kami; lifer Su'van,” t. e, Ho can give as 
good rain in Katak (October) a« in SAwaii (August). 

5. “Jo sir hhijp Kakra, S’ngi idiiic pith : 

Dak kuhe, ‘ sun Bhadle, samrnan lage sir bliuj.’ ’* 
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“ It the head of Rakra (lust day of IHr) 13 wot, and the back of Sitigi 
(a date at the end of Blnilon) Dak says to Bhadle .* *• The harvest will be 
ns In^h as Ilia head." Dak was a famous Brahmin fleer, uml Uli&dle his 
wife : and the flaying means that, if rain falls from the end of ZZUr to the 
end of BhSdon (duly—September), there will be a splendid harvest. 

Two Other lilies ,fiy, 

“ Jc na bliije Kakrn ; Singa fcliali ;ai : 

Dak knhe sun lliiudle, pal Ian blntr bik >»i. 

“ If there is no rain at Kakra and Singa also passes without it. Dak 
sots to iShatlle, grain will sell by measure of a pali," (11 very small dish), i, e. 
grain will lie very dear. 

6. “ D&ta kdl parakhiye- ; dhlnineu Phagan malian ; 

Nari tAn parakhiye, jau dhan pale nan.” 

“ Fainioe time is the test of charitable man ; the month of Phagan of 
good milk cow ; a wile is tested hy poverty (when the pocket is empty).” 

7. “ Ph&gan na si jAndi ; jad hliar bhar kunala chhAndi.” 

A man says to his wife : Do you not think of the month of Phagan 
when you till the kneading dish so full,’’ l. r. Padgati he.mg the critical 
til mill, wIi'Ui 'In 1 oil igr.iin has l> -e u iisel up. nu-l the tnuv n-u, in, it sloald 
always lie borne in mind in u< : i:g tin* stow • f nurd. 

8. '■ Ala nalon dl.i ~i;lni : rule |0:e | due piiui.’ 

“The daughter is cleverer than hi. mother'’ (spoken sarcastically) ; 
she pours water in the food just as it is cooked” (md spoils it). 

9. “ Aflao dekh mithAian ; bhar BhA^ort kapAa : 

Chet dekh ke kqpak. Dufcg bhech bSkwe khi. 

“ In Asboj look to the cane ; throughout BhAdon to the cotton ; in Chet 
look to the wheat (when these seasons have passed without injury to the 
crops) you may sell or eat (what you have in store without auxiety).” 

lb. “ B ,lti Uh ic'd' : airat Jogedi. v 

“ A rtni.-rini."- in I he !;■ tl-e of l;l,..ga and the . I in : M~u.nl ly attending ntn ) ill 
that of .• iga, 1 ’ 1 , c., om mm h.e- chii-c for rojo:i\ng an ) inn-tlmr u-.i'~ it. fur Inn. 

]1. “ ,Ma moi kophnu k d m; din du na-n buUvhi ” 

“ The mother .died without a coffin, and the daughter is called a bagful,” 
said of a person who has risen from nothing. 

12, “ Je na hhiji Kakra ; kas khasAuna lakra,” 

“ F Kakra is not wet (sec Kg. 5), what is the use of yoking the plough V 

13. “ Kohalhin dian !>aluan : kndohian di&nddhian : 

Kiipabnti dian ebarian : tine riiphal gian." 

“ The ploughman, milker and grazer who do not know lln-ir work, lose 
their labour,” //<ifi = ]iloughtuan; <foAi = milker uud pJft=cowii<-rd : the 
prefix ka or ko means ignorant. 

11. “Daklmn huge sun liadle ; rand uiilai klnl : 

0 barse ; o iidule ; khaii koi nA ja.” 
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21. “ Panchanda kahna sir matlie : parn&ia uthe. ” 

'• The panch or arbitrator'a decision is lxvwod to; but tho parndla or 
drain pipe (about which the dispute arose) remains where it was.” 

22. “ Baghiara khA no kb&, niunh lahu bhiiriya. ” “’Whether tho 
wolf ate the sheep or not it gets the credit for doing 30 ” (lit: its mouth is 
full of blood). 

2d. “Panne .Jnt na cheriyo, hats' fe Karar : 

Peri inallah 11 a eherivc ; bhan dowe buthar. ” 

“ Ti’o nut. interfere with a >fiit in his field, a Karar in his shop, a boatman 
in his boat : or you will have your face broken 

24. “ DAhriwAla nil cliale: tan main dangar eh&r iidwsin. ” 

A small boy says, “ Giro ,ne a man with itie, and I will herd the cattle.” 

25. “ Nau sau ehuha kh&ke billi; Hkjnun ohali." 

“The cat goes on a „ pilgrimage after eating nine hundred mice” said 
of a wicked person who tliiuks to sanctify himself by a journey to Mecca. 


The most popular ?.mg- amongst t}> -T.i.- arc .he tab's of 71 ir and Ttn.n- 
jha, hlirza jnd Sdiubdn, i>a*si and tuw.it nn-.l main others of the same clas? 
well known throughout the Province.. These stories have been tho subject of 
poems by Ward Sb&h (“ Pare .Shah”) of Jamiiuli BhcrkhAn, Ac., but there.'are 
many versions current amongst the people wheroselves, passed from mouth 
to mouth. The following verses from a current version of Mirta and Sahiidn 
will servo as a specimen of these popular forms. ” 

(Sahibdn says):— 

“ ‘ I'tliin, Mirza, sutia jandon ghat wahtr, . 

Km he nun pin nil deuce S ,'iluban Je sake vtr.’ 

T thin 'igare l-li.inki’, chide rualiria tir, 
i’fi)J>‘ mure ks.-tke, piudia .Jan Sln.n ir. 

* I’ll nun ;l:. tuarin, lUirzia, kaliia cl."):,man :-hir’ 

Mere na Mirza ybinun, pbav lie mere luinii, 

Mainun purjo piirje lubb.hv ai.-e yar do than, 

Jitua gunah jahinde iikh-lo mere naonY’ 

Mirza, and his friends have taken away Suhibfin from her people, and are 
Bleeping. Sahiban’a brother and his friends came up. Sabi ban *avs. “ Get up Mirza 
from the jand tree and take the road with your friends, my brother will never let 
you go.’ Mirza get up and yawned ; then he strung his bovc and fired, wounding 
Shamir” (Saniban's brother). (S&hibAn snvsto Mirza) “ Do nor kill him, Mirza, 
we drunk tho same uglk” : (to her brother) “do not kill Mirza, my lover ; 
seize me and tear me in pieces in his place. Set down all the sins in the 
wurid to my name.” 


Marriage and funeral songs nrc geueraly without much in the way of 
rhyme or meaning, and the former are generally unfit to be reproduced, the 
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following is n specimen of “ ghori” or song eungat the bride-groom's house when 
the date of the marriage is nniiOuiiLvd :— 

“ Aj din haria ; sj andi gtir di rori, 

Saigur kiti Rfcm jori ; 

Ajdin amla to 1 . ]i ; Sutgnru kita melji 
Mere ticoind kita me-Iji.” 

“ To-day is n Inky day, to-day gur has come.” ( Our is distributed on 
the oeradon). The t/uruand Gi>d bare made tine union. To-day oil lias been 
brought, the Guru has made the union ; my Uovind made the union.” 

The following is a specimen of the “ sohag” or song in the hrid.-'s house 
“ 1 Ivithe churh suta, bibida huha, kahia ton nind : 

Sdnindon kahia In.bal teunn ehinta pari 
‘ Nil, hibt, meri nind wonind, na maiuun eLiuta pari.’ 

‘ Hath phnr sonti, i4ha, ter kar dhoti, 
liibidu var "tilmlun 

TLie is ad Irssaed to the father of a marriageable girl, who onght to 
hare married her to some one. "Where hare you gone to sleep, father of 
the girl, how oan j on sleep ? Oan yon sleep quietly, are yon not anxious.” (He 
replies) “ I am neither at wm nor in anxiety.” “ Take a stick in your hand and 
gird your loins; go and look for a husband for the girl.” 

T. GORDON-WALKER, 
Settlmtnt Officer. 



